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OUR BRINK-OF-WAR DIPLOMACY IN THE 
FORMOSA STRAIT 


D. F. Fremino 
Vanderbilt University 


China, has already been the cause of the top crisis of the Cold War. 

In this crisis the United States stood on the brink of war for two 
months and then moved toward the summit conference and competitive 
coexistence. However, the future of Formosa is still in dispute. Two great 
powers are in head-on collision about who shall possess it, and future grave 
crises are inevitable unless a reasonable way out can be found. 


To ISLAND of Formosa, about one hundred miles off the coast of 


The survive-or-perish crisis of early 1955 was the result of three things: 
the “unleashing” of Chiang Kai-shek by the Eisenhower administration on 
February 1, 1953; American determination to hold Formosa as a part of its 
far Pacific defense chain; and rising Chinese power. 

The “unleashing” of Chiang to reconquer China, while protecting him 
from attack, was the Republican answer to our frustration over the “loss” 
of China to communism. The determination to hold Formosa was en- 
shrined in a mutual defense treaty between the United States and Chiang’s 
government on December 2, 1954. 

This treaty was questioned, on January 12, 1955, in a keen Democratic 
memorandum, circulated on Capitol Hill, which pointed out that by for- 
mally recognizing Formosa as a part of the Republic of China we made 
it subject to conquest in the Chinese civil war. The treaty would prevent 
us from considering later an independent status for Formosa, if that should 
seem desirable. It would also block us from getting help from the United 
Nations, if war over Formosa should develop. 

This memorandum foreshadowed difficulty for the treaty in the Senate. 
Simultaneously, also, UN Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold returned 
from Peking with a “positive, cut and dried commitment” to release the 
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fourteen imprisoned American airmen, if only their relatives would first 
go to China to see them, a happy ending to an emotional issue which 
would greatly reduce tensions.’ 

Both of these difficulties for the State Department were smothered by 
the sudden Formosa Straits crisis, though the main reason for it was appar- 
ently the desire of our military authorities to act decisively against the first 
smal] Chinese step toward Formosa. The capture by the Reds of the small 
island of Yikiang on January 18, 1955, was at first dismissed by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles as “of no particular importance.” This was a 
natural assumption, since the island was 230 miles north of Formosa, just 
off the Chinese coast. However, it was also just north of the Tachen 
Islands, which our policy-makers had “strongly pressed the generalissimo 
to occupy ... in force,” along with Quemoy and the Matsus.*? A moral 
obligation was thus joined to concern about the distant fate of Formosa, 
some years later, after the offshore islands had all been captured. 


Tue 1955 Crisis 


Accordingly, the President appeared before Congress on January 24, 
six days after the fall of Yikiang, with a message which declared that “the 
United States must remove any doubt regarding our willingness to fight, if 
necessary, to preserve the vital stake of the free world in a free Formosa, 
and to engage in whatever operations may be required for that purpose.” 


Formosa was of such great importance, said the President, that “we 
must be alert to any concentration or employment of Chinese Communist 
forces obviously undertaken to facilitate attack upon Formosa, and be pre- 
pared to take appropriate military action.” In other words, we must be 
ready at any time to bomb Chinese forces on the mainland if they were 
“obviously” preparing to attack Formosa. 

Nor was Formosa the only position off the Chinese coast for which the 
United States would fight a world war if necessary. There were also Que- 
moy and the Matsus, held by the Chinese Nationalists — islands near the 
harbors of Amoy and Foochow. The joint resolution submitted to the 
Congress by the President not only asked for authority “to employ the 
armed forces of the United States as he deems necessary for the specific 
purpose of protecting Formosa and the Pescadores against armed attack,” 
but specified that this authority was “to include the securing and protec- 
tion of such related positions and territories of that area now in friendly 
hands and the taking of such other measures as he judges to be required 
or appropriate in assuring the defense of Formosa and of the Pescadores.” 


‘Joseph Alsop, in the Nashwille Tennessean, August 5, 1955. 
* Joseph Alsop, writing from Formosa, in the Nashville Tennessean, April 18, 1955. 
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This blank check authorizing the President to make war at any time 
for Formosa, the Pescadores (a group of islands about twenty-five miles 
from Formosa in the Strait), Quemoy, or Matsu was approved by the 
House of Representatives the next day by a vote of 409 to 3, and by the 
Senate on January 28 by a vote of 85 to 3. 

This action appeared to make war over Formosa unavoidable, since 
Communist China not only considered Formosa to be a part of its terri- 
tory, but was loudly demanding its recovery and preparing to take it. Two 
great powers had taken irreconcilable positions publicly, and the situation 
was further envenomed by the presence on Formosa of counter-revolution 
— always a flash point for any revolution. 

On February 3, 1955, China refused to come to the UN Security Coun- 
cil to discuss a cease-fire; and in Moscow the Malenkov defense budget 
cut of 12 per cent was reversed in the new Soviet budget. On the eighth, 
Malenkov resigned and Molotov made a tough speech saying that the 
United States must withdraw from the Formosa Strait. In the United 
States a strong national feeling of closing ranks for war suppressed all but 
a few hardy voices. 

The many Americans who were troubled felt helpless. They found 
themselves in a state of affairs which had never before existed, with all 
power voted to the President in advance to make war anywhere along the 
China Coast that he might see fit. Everything depended on who could 
capture the mind and will of one man, and a Secretary of State who be- 
lieved in strong measures had the President's ear and the direct adminis- 
tration of the new policy. 

Walter Lippmann was the first to question the policy, pointing out 
that it was based on militarism, not law, since it “took for granted that we 
have a unilateral right to intervene in foreign territory for strategic rea- 
sons.” Referring to the cloudy commitment to fight even for Quemoy and 
Matsu, if attack on them appeared to be a part of an attack on Formosa 
one hundred miles away, James Reston wrote that we had “taken a moral 
commitment to defend the doormat on China's front stoop.” It was “a 
very dangerous gamble.” * 

On February 16 Secretary Dulles delivered a fighting speech in which 
he avowed his desire to keep tension high. “We dare not relax,” he said, 
“because the moment of relaxation is the moment of peril.” He stressed 
the danger in Asia, where “words are not enough. It is necessary to infuse 
these words with the breath of life.” * 

Behind the scenes Mr. Dulles made a sustained effort to commit the 
President to guarantee Quemoy and Matsu. In a dispatch from Formosa on 


* Nashville Tennessean, January 25, February 8, 1955; New York Times, February 20, 1955 
*New York Times, February 17, 1955. 
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February 17, Joseph Alsop stated that “while the Formosa resolution was 
pending” (that is before January 28 when it passed the Senate), Dulles 
told Chiang’s Foreign Minister, George Yeh, “without qualification or 
equivocation that President Eisenhower would issue a statement in effect 
guaranteeing Quemoy and the Matsus as soon as the Formosa resolution 
had passed the Congress.” 

In other words, Dulles intended to cash the blank check the moment 
the Congress had signed it. However, it developed that the President had 
hedged his position, to undercut the Senate opposition, and Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Robertson was compelled to tell Yeh that Dulles’ promise 
could not be kept. Then Chiang balked for several days on keeping his 
end of the bargain, the evacuation of the Tachens.° 


Dulles’ Far East Tour 


At this juncture Secretary Dulles made a tour of the Far East. Art the 
first meeting of the South East Asia Treaty Organization Council in Bang- 
kok, Thailand, on February 23, he rejected any doubts that the United 
States was ready to go to war for South East Asia, against the expansionist 
aims and ambitions of China. He indicated strongly that China faced a 
triple threat, if war came, from South Korea-Japan, the Formosa area, and 
South East Asia.° 

On February 28 Mr. Dulles visited Cambodia, telling the King that 
SEATO would protect his country against aggression, and bringing up “the 
delicate matter” of American training for Cambodian troops, still in the 
hands of the French. In Saigon the next day he assured Premier Diem 
that all the allied governments would support him against communism. 
However, French fear of American “economic encroachment” was “hin- 
dering United States efforts to take over the training program of the 
Cambodian army.” In Manila, on March 2, the Secretary told the assem- 
bled United States ambassadors in the Far East that there would be no 
more retreats in Asia. He spoke again of a three-front war against China, 
though Communist aggression was to be avoided by a policy of unswerving 
firmness. In Formosa the next day he warned China to drop all plans for 
invading Formosa. The United States would make an all-out defense, 
including attack on mainland points which appeared to be the start of any 
action interpreted as a direct threat against Formosa or the Pescadores. 


* Nashwille Tennessean, February 17, 1955. Virtually the same explanation of the delay 


in evacuating the Tachens was sent to the New York Times on January 31 by Henry 
R. Lieberman. 


*New York Times, February 24, 1955. 
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There would be no “negotiations dealing with the territories or rights 
of the Republic of China except in co-operation with the Republic of 
China.” * 

In Manila Mr. Dulles signed the ratification instruments of the mutual 
defense treaty with the Chinese Nationalists, ratified by the Senate in the 
middle of February, which fully guaranteed the defense of Formosa by 
the United States. On March 6 Admiral Robert B. Carney, United States 
Chief of Naval Operations, said in Formosa that a joint command might 
be set up.* 


“Tactical” A-Bombing Threatened 


Back in Washington, Mr. Dulles said that the Chinese Communists 
sought “desperately” to take “the forward positions of freedom in Asia.” 
He did not add that most of the world thought they were merely trying 
to take possession of their own islands. Instead, he told the President that 
he must be firmer in the Far East and spoke again of the unity of three 
fronts against China. On nation-wide radio and television he warned the 
Chinese that the United States was no “paper tiger” and threatened to use 
against them “new and powerful weapons of precision, which can utterly 
destroy military targets without endangering unrelated civilian centers,” 
that is, tactical atomic bombs.° 

This threat brought to all Asia and the world the vision of American 
A-bombs being dropped again on Asians. Dulles softened the impact a 
little on March 15 by saying that the city-destroying A-bombs would not 
be used, and the next day the President made baby A-bombs “regular 
issue” by maintaining that he could see no reason why they should not 
be used “just exactly as you would use a bullet or anything else” on 


“strictly military targets.’ 

On the same day the South Koreans asked for a supply of atomic 
cannon, and military critic Hanson W. Baldwin explained in detail that 
precision bombing with A-bombs was a delusion. Our “least powerful 
atomic weapon” had an explosive force equal to three thousands tons of 
TNT and the chief advantage of any atom bomb was that its tremendous 
force compensated for error in aiming. Besides, military targets were usu- 


ally near cities and towns. With such weapons we might destroy an enemy 
physically “while losing on the ideological battlefield.” '” 


" Ibid., March 2, 3, 4, 1955 

* Ibid., March 4, 6, 1955 

* Ibid., March 7, 8, 9, 1955. 
* Ibid., March 16, 17, 1955. 
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This casual acceptance of “tactical” atomic bombing by the President 
marked the top of the period of threats, though Dulles was still “pounding 
tables in Washington,” maintaining that the United States would not back 
down again. 

By this time our allies, the neutrals, and the American people were all 
alarmed about the flexible crisis which seemed to grow more rigid all the 
time. Behind the talk of baby A-bombs that wouldn’t hurt “unrelated 
civilian centers,” peoples everywhere saw themselves under the shadow 
of H-bomb mushrooms, with their deadly fall-out. Only the American war 
party was for heating the crisis still further. The war party was doubtless 
a minority, but it included many powerful China-lobbyists with loss-of- 
China grudges; China-haters resenting the stalemated Korean war; and 
legions of cold warriors who had come to believe their own assertions that 
one Red colossus or the other was intent upon destroying us and must 
therefore be destroyed first. Latterly it had been the Red Chinese dragon 
which must be smashed before it had time to industrialize and become a 
really great power, capable of arranging matters in its own neighborhood 
beyond the ability of distant powers to interfere. 

All of these groups were “for that war agains: mainland China which 
so many admirals and retired generals have preached,” to quote Walter 
Lippmann."' The Formosa crisis was the opportunity for which they had 
long been waiting. Led by Admiral Radford, the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and with the able assistance of Secretary Dulles, they car- 
ried all before them for two months. 

Then the tide began to turn. On March 13 Prime Minister Menzies of 
Australia arrived in Washington, letting it be known that Australia did 
not want any defense of Quemoy and Matsu to grow into a big war. On 
the seventeenth, Dulles took to Ortawa his “grim sense of foreboding” that 
the Chinese Communists were “emotionally determined to drive the West 
out of Asia,” and learned that Canada would not support a war over Que- 
moy and Matsu. Lippmann had observed that Mr. Dulles, back from the 
Far East, had acted like a man who had seen a ghost, a part which Dulles 
played out in Ottawa, maintaining that China was determined to take 
Formosa and this could not be tolerated because Japan would be the next 
target. However, Japan let it be known that she would not permit the use 
of Japanese bases to fight Red China. Since our European allies had long 
since bowed out of a Quemoy-Matsu war, this left only the Philippines 
and Thailand as probable allies.** 


" Nashville Tennessean, June 9, 1955. 


= oo Times, March 14, 18; Drew Pearson, in the Nashville Tennessean, April 14, 
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By the end of March, the spectacular menace of the January 24 presi- 
dential message and its accompanying congressional resolution had suc- 
ceeded in alarming all of our friends and almost totally isolating the 
United States. No enemy could possibly have done this half so effectively, 
and the Chinese had not been scared into a cease-fire. This, said James 
Reston, had been Dulles’ expectation. It was “a favorite tactic of his,” 
but “that tactic failed.” 

Two months of Dullesian thunder had had no visible effect on the 
Chinese. They went ahead building airfields opposite Formosa and mount- 
ing heavy guns opposite Quemoy. They might attack the offshore islands 
any day, and if they did the United States would have to yield to force 
or fight a war of which nearly all the world disapproved. 

Negotiations Proposed by George 

It was diplomatic folly not to negotiate our way out of the dilemma, 
said C. L. Sulzberger on March 19, and the next day Senator George broke 
the dismal impasse into which the scare diplomacy of Mr. Dulles had 
carried us by making the revolutionary suggestion that the moment had 
come “when the real hope of avoiding war is through some high-level 
conferences between the leading powers.” This suggestion, almost treason- 
able from any less august figure, was countered the next day by a speech 
from Dulles “in the grim, warning tone he has employed since returning 
from South East Asia March 6.” The entire speech was of a kind to in- 
flame the public mind against the Communist Chinese. They were “an 
acute and imminent threat,” “dizzy with success.” A list of their conquests 
ended with the taking “by force one of the Nationalist held islands.” The 
remainder of the speech catalogued other grievances, compared the “ag- 
gressive fanaticism” of the Chinese Reds to Hitler's. Listing the coldly cal- 
culating conquests of the Soviets, he thought the Chinese Reds still “more 
dangerous and provocative of war.” But there was still time to bring 
them “to a more sober mood.” ™* 

Walter Lippmann put it accurately when he said that Dulles had been 
“talking much and in ominous language.” He had been “exhorting the 
country with the heady generalities which — before and during wars — are 
employed to heat up popular emotion.” He gave the impression at home 
and abroad that war with China “had better be fought now when we can 
destroy Red China’s war potential.” This appeared to be the result of 
shock after seeing how weak was our string of client states in Asia, Lipp- 
mann thought, but he questioned whether warlike speeches “accented with 
the threat of atomic bombs” really rallied anybody to our side.’* 


New York Times, April 24, 1955. 
* Ibid, March 19, 22, 1955. 
*™ Nashville Tennessean, April 17, 1955. 
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Crushing China Advocated by Carney 


It was clear that there would be no negotiations and lessening of tension 
if Secretary Dulles could help it, but at his news conference the next day 
the President backed the idea of a high-level conference, if exploratory 
talks came first. A trend away from war over Quemoy and Matsu was 
plainly under way, and on March 25 a catalytic agent was applied to the 
softening situation. Large headlines in the New York Times told of an 
expected Chinese attack om Quemoy and Matsu in mid-April. Military 
advisers were urging the President to act on an all-out basis “to destroy 
Red China’s military potential and thus end its expansionist tendencies,” 
using atomic weapons. The Soviet Union was expected to provide Red 
China with arms “but not to intervene directly.” 

Here was a blunt, clear statement of the right-wing war party's objective 
in the Formosa affair, the crushing of Red China, with the assumption that 
the Russians would stand by while it was done. It was some days, how- 
ever, before the source of the plan and the prediction of war in mid-April 
was revealed to be Admiral Carney, Chief of Staff for the Navy. He had 
briefed a number of correspondents at a private dinner.'* 

In the meantime, on March 26, Soviet Premier Bulganin promptly ex- 
pressed “a positive attitude” toward a Big Four conference, and on the 
twenty-eighth Senate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson at last openly ac- 
cused the Republican right wing of talking war. On the thirtieth Senator 
Estes Kefauver charged that persons high in the administration were “plot- 
ting and planning” what should be an unthinkable war over Quemoy and 
Matsu, forces so powerful that they were “becoming almost impossible to 
resist.” *” 


The War Party Attacked 


For the first time the American war party had been called by its real 
name, publicly and responsibly. For years it had worked for a preventive 
war with Russia, then with China, always under the patriotic cover of 
“winning” the Cold War. Now at last, after nearly ten years of Cold 
War, it had finally overreached itself and brought the nation to the brink 
of war over islands almost in China’s harbors, to which we could have 
no shadow of claim, making the preventive-war purpose clear for all to see. 

Three months later Lippmann noted “the effacement of the war 
party” and thought that “the threat of war over such an absurdity as 


Quemoy and Matsu was the trigger which set off the American revulsion 
against a third World War.” ** 


“New York Times, March 26, 1955. 
" Ibid., March 27, 29; Nashwille Tennessean, March 31, 1955. 
” Nashville Tennessean, July 29, 1955. 
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On March 31, President Eisenhower strongly disavowed Admiral Car- 
ney’s war prediction, though he talked at length about the necessity of 
doing nothing to destroy the morale of the Chinese Nationalist troops.’ 
The morale of these aging homesick men, far from home, forbidden to 
marry and condemned to perpetual drill and barracks life, was indeed a 
problem, one which was not alleviated by the 850 generals whom Chiang 
carried on his payroll, ready to rule China again.*° 

It was the Carney briefing that finally alerted the American people to 
the danger of giving the President a predated declaration-of-war check 
which the most belligerent of his advisers could cash. This unprecedented 
device had had the effect of suppressing the normal channels of demo- 
cratic action. Few had the courage to raise their voices in protest against 
a policy endorsed by nearly unanimous votes of both houses of Congress. 


Our Conservatives Reject War “to Teach Them a Lesson” 


During this time when it appeared that all reason and restraint had 
taken flight from our diplomacy, armed as it was with a predated declara- 
tion for an atomic world war which all but silenced dissent, there were 
influential forces working quietly in the background against a suicidal end 
of the great Dulles-Radford Cold War drama. 

Two significant articles by James Reston told what happened. Until 
the Carney briefing the nation appeared to be unconscious of the plight 


it was in. The talk of using “tactical” atomic weapons on China “sent a 
shudder through almost every Ambassador in the capital and the diplo- 
matic cables were full of it,” but in this country there was little public 
or newspaper reaction. The main pressure on the President was still to 
defend Quemoy-Matsu, “because the Chinese Communists have to be 
taught a lesson, otherwise Asia will really think that America is a 
paper tiger.” 

The fatal “teach the Asiatics a lesson” idea which had lost Indonesia 
for the Dutch and Indo-China for the French was “the predominant 
theme here” until the Carney dinner, which was followed by “defend 
Quemoy” statements by right-wing Republican Senators Knowland of 
California and Bridges of New Hampshire. Then “suddenly the country 
began to pay attention” and “the overwhelming reaction from press and 
pulpit was loudly opposed to intervention.” Soon the President was being 
warned “by many powerful politicians and institutions” against carrying a 
divided nation into “the wrong war at the wrong place at the wrong time.” 

Evidently advice came to the President privately from powerful con- 
servative institutions to call a halt, and the strength of the advice, said 


™ New York Times, April 1, 1955. 
*C. L. Sulzberger, in the New York Times, March 23, 1955. 
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Reston, “focused the President’s attention on the problem” in a way that 
nothing else had done since January 18. In other words, the American 
people were finally stirred to break through the belligerent circles and 
atmosphere surrounding the President and make him realize that his 
blank check must not be cashed on Quemoy-Matsu. 

This was the situation on April 7. On April 27 Reston again recorded 
that ever since the Carney alert the pressure on the administration to 
avoid war was “terrific” in the press, but “even more apparent in the flood 
of communications that has descended on the White House from powerful 
institutions all over the country.” * j 

Fortunately for the world, the real American conservatives finally 
overruled the right wing preventive-war element, who thought they had 
within their grasp at last the atomic destruction of China. There was still, 
of course, one essential element lacking, before this school overplayed its 
hand at the Carney dinner — the co-operation of the Chinese in attacking 
Quemoy — but it was fairly certain that Chiang’s goading attacks on the 
mainland and its shipping would eventually accomplish that. 


Toward Négotiation 


The Carney briefing was the turning point of the Formosa Straits 
war scare. It spurred the American people to decide that there would be 
no war over Quemoy-Matsu. It also enabled the more conservative army 
leaders to point out that Quemoy was as dangerous as Dien Bien Phu, 
and that the Dulles threat of a war on three fronts against China could 
work both ways. If we A-bombed China we would have to be prepared 
for the A-bombing of Formosa, Okinawa, and our bases in Japan, plus 
another Korean land war and one in Indo-China.** 

All this might be hard on China’s primitive economy, but it could be 
harder on American morale — which had been promised peace in Korea 
by the Republicans, and no more “Truman's wars” —to endure a long, 
hard war entailing the use of large numbers of American troops. 

Outstanding among the candid statements about what was involved 
in a Formosa Straits war was a broadcast by Edward R. Murrow over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System on March 28. He questioned the con- 
fidence of Knowland and Bridges that the Soviet Union would not honor 
its alliance with China. These Senators could not guarantee how the 
Kremlin would act. On the other hand, if war came we could “receive 
no help whatever from any Western ally, not a gun, plane or warship. 
Even Canada had served notice that it would not help.” Before the 
question was decided the state of mind of most Americans should be 


™ New York Times, April 7, 29, 1955. 
™ Stewart Alsop, in the Nashwille Tennessean, April 7, 1955. 
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considered and their ignorance about Quemoy and Matsu was “no less 
than appalling.” Since a Gallup poll had just revealed that only 10 per 
cent of us knew who held the islands and only 14 per cent knew they 
were within thirty miles of the China mainland, “a war for Quemoy 
and Matsu would express the conviction of a tiny fragment of the Amer- 
ican public.” So it would, but that tiny fragment dominated the American 
and world scene for two months during the Formosa war scare. 

Nor did the Formosa crisis pass without an admonition from Mr. 
Dulles, in a speech to a large gathering of Jesuits, against “craven purchases 
of peace at the expense of principle,” which could “result in destroying 
much of the human spirit on this planet.” * The difficulty with saving 
the human spirit through an atomic war, or an anti-Communist crusade, 
seemed to be that such negative endeavors emptied the American spirit of 
substance. Two days before Dulles spoke, Reston commented that it was 
the tragedy of official Washington that it was “no longer nourished by the 
ancient faith on which it was founded.” It was “engaged in an ideological 
war without being able to define its own ideology.” It condemned the ma- 
terialism of an atheistic enemy, but glorified its own materialism.”* 


Cold War Zenith 


The Formosa crisis, and more specifically the Carney briefing on March 
25, 1955, was almost certainly the high point of the Cold War. It stimu- 
lated the leaders of the country to stop hovering on the brink of an atomic 
world war and turn their faces toward an attempt to make peace in 
Geneva, at the highest level. From then until the summit conference met 
in Geneva on July 16 the drift was toward peace and competitive co- 
existence. 


This drift was accelerated by the meeting late in April of twenty-nine 
colored nations at Bandung in Indonesia — al] have-nots, anticolonial, and 
highly allergic to atomic war. In this conference Chinese Foreign Minister 
Chou En-lai conciliated his neighbors with offers of treaties to ease their 
fears. 


To the Dulles picture of a raging Red Chinese dragon, thrashing about 
in Asia determined to obliterate all its neighbors, Chou opposed the 
portrait of a good neighbor willing to settle all outstanding problems with 
her neighbors. Instead of preaching conflict he took the mature attitude 
of a man seeking to lessen tensions, and all accounts agreed on his success. 
As the outstanding British writer, Vernon Bartlett, cabled from Bandung: 
“It has been Chou En-lai’s conference.” He quoted an American colleague 


™ New York Times, April 12, 1955. 
* Ibid., April 10, 1955. 
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as saying: “he came, he smiled, he conquered,” and any Western attempt 
to prejudge his sincerity would have “disastrous consequences in Asia.” ** 

Near the end of the Conference, on April 23, Chou also proposed 
negotiations with the United States about Formosa. At first the State 
Department brusquely rejected the idea. Then on the twenty-sixth it 
consented to talk about a cease-fire, but nothing more, and the next day 
the President backed strongly the idea of talks with China. 

This was the exact moment when the grip of the Republican right wing 
on our foreign policy, a grip which had held firm ever since the Republican 
congressional victory of 1946, was broken. When Dulles accepted the idea 
of negotiation on April 26 Senator Knowland showed himself “hard hit” 
and absented himself “from most of his normal contacts overnight.” Then 
when the President supported negotiations it was plain that there had been 
struck “a body blow to the whole Knowland school of foreign policy.” * 


CONTINUING DEADLOCK 


Aided by an active Indian diplomacy American-Chinese negotiations 
on the ambassadorial level began in Geneva on August 1, with Senator 
George advocating that they be succeeded by talks between the two 
foreign ministers. 

Then Secretary Dulles campaigned publicly for the acceptance by 
China of a “no-force doctrine,” which would leave Formosa in our hands, 
while he sought to persuade the Chinese to accept the idea in the nego- 
tiations. 

On January 18, 1956, the Chinese delegation in Geneva released a 
long statement about the deadlocked talks, in which the Chinese position 
that the disposition of Formosa was an internal matter was firmly main- 
tained. Any suggestion that China “give up its sovereign right to liberate 
Taiwan” was “absolutely unacceptable to China.” 

Several texts of “no-force” pledges submitted by the two sides were 
included in the statement, the American drafts centering on no force 
for the capture of Formosa by China and the Chinese drafts concentrating 
on settling disputes between the United States and China by peaceful 
means, in accord with paragraphs 3 and 4 of Article 2 in the L)N Charter. 
China refused “absolutely” to accept the American position that the 
United States has an “inherent right of individual and collective self- 
defense” in the Formosa area. 

Referring to the article in Life about Secretary Dulles’ “brink of war” 
diplomacy, the statement affirmed that threats of atomic war would never 
“frighten the Chinese people into giving up their own sovereign rights.” *" 


* Manchester Guardian Weekly, April 28, 1955. 
* William S. White, in the New York Times, April 28, 1955. 
™ New York Times, January 19, 1956. 
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The United States’ version of the deadlocked talks, issued on January 
21, insisted that this country was “not occupying Taiwan (Formosa), and 
Taiwan has never been a part of Communist China.” However, “the 
United States has rights and responsibilities in the Taiwan area; also it 
has a mutual defense treaty. Accordingly it is present in the Taiwan area.” 

State Department officials summarized Peiping’s goals as: the aban- 
donment of the Chinese Nationalists by the United States and nullification 
of the latter’s mutual defense treaty with Chiang Kai-Shek; the withdrawal 
of the Seventh Fleet and the military assistance mission from Taiwan.” 

This interpretation was fully sustained in a statement by a Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs spokesman in Peking on January 24, 1956, that his gov- 
ernment had “succeeded to China’s entire territory and sovereignty.” The 
relations of “the new China with the Chiang Kai-shek clique” were a do- 
mestic matter which China would strive to settle by peaceful means when 
it was possible, but the United States had “no right whatsoever to inter- 
fere.” The United States-Nationalist defense treaty was an infringement 
on “China’s sovereignty.” *” 

The basic situation in the Formosa Strait is accordingly what it was in 
January, 1955, when the United States went to the extreme length of 
vesting in the President an advance authorization for war in the Formosa 
area, even for Quemoy, at any time he saw fit. It is well to remember 
also that whoever may succeed President Eisenhower will have this 
unprecedented power in his hands. 


Factors Weakening Our Position 


The diplomatic collision between two great powers is still absolute, 
with the difference that during the past year the position of the United 
States has been weakened by the following events: (1) the Chinese com- 
pleted five new airfields opposite Formosa, backed by a complex of others, 
and two new railroads built through the mountains;** (2) Chou En-lai 
relaxed tension among all of China’s neighbors at Bandung and weakened 
our SEATO alliance seriously; (3) the Soviet leaders went to Yugoslavia 
and made peace with her; (4) at the summit conference the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. promised the world that there would be no atomic 
world war; (5) tension relaxed everywhere, weakening NATO especially; 
(6) tough speeches by President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon to 
the American Bar Association in late August about the things we want 
from Russia failed to revive the Cold War; (7) neutralism gained strength 


* Ibid., January 22, 1956. 
* Ibid., January 25, 1956 


"Hanson W. Baldwin, in the New York Times, November 15, 1955; the Alsops, in the 
Nashville Tennessean, November 14, 1955. 
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in many quarters, especially in Greece after huge anti-Greek riots in 
Istanbul; (8) the Greek nationalist revolt on Cyprus made the British po- 
sition there precarious; (9) the METO, “Northern tier” alliance, ostensibly 
closing the last gap in the Western ring around the Soviet Union, stirred 
Arab dissension and enabled Russia to leap over it with arms shipments 
to Egypt, while Jordan rebelled violently; (10) the top Soviet leaders 
had a highly successful tour through India and Burma, offering economic 
and technical aid; (11) Soviet offers of economic aid to these and other 
countries were backed by a rate of capital formation higher than in the 
West; (12) the NATO air maneuvers convinced the Germans that they 
would be atomized in any war with Russia; (13) Chancellor Adenauer 
went to Moscow with many demands and accepted diplomatic relations 
with the U. S. S. R. on Soviet terms; (14) the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference left the Germans no choice but to go to Moscow, if they 
want to attain unity; (15) the grip of France on North Africa weakened 
rapidly and France remained divided in many ways; (16) President Eisen- 
hower had a heart attack which left the U. S. A. without a directing head 
for four critical months; (17) in the Life article Secretary of State Dulles 
rattled our atomic bombs loudly again, claiming that he had demonstrated 
three times the “necessary art” of advancing to the brink of atomic war, 
thus supplying our opponents and allies with renewed evidence that our 
diplomacy may precipitate a world disaster; (18) the Soviets demonstrated 
entire squadrons of new intercontinental jet bombers, along with all other 
types, and after much evidence of American preoccupation with guided 
missiles, the Alsops stated “on undoubted authority” that the Soviets have 
a guided missile with a fifteen hundred mile range which may be able to 
put our ring of foreign air bases around the Soviet Union out of commis- 
sion, immobilizing five-sixths of our atomic bombers." This development 
indicates also that the Russians are likely to have intercontinental atomic 
rockets, “the ultimate weapon,” before we do. (19) While we were hold- 
ing a SEATO military show in Thailand, to impress the people of South 
East Asia, the Premier of Cambodia was in Peking publicly rejecting any 
aid from SEATO and pledging neutrality.** (20) In December, 1955, the 
United States suffered perhaps the most severe diplomatic defeat in its 
history when, against its best efforts, the overwhelming world demand for 
the admission of all nations to the United Nations propelled a rush of 
sixteen new members into UN, preparing the way for the early seating of 
Red China in the UN Security Council. (21) As the year of the first For- 
mosa crisis ended, the American Secretary of State sat four times for a 


" Nashville Tennessean, January 24 and March 8, 1956. 
™ New York Times, February 17, 19, 1956. 
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brink-of-war portrait which aroused such world-wide repercussions that it 
will be next to impossible for the United States to practice that kind of 
diplomacy again on a marginal, peripheral issue."* 

All of these developments indicate, directly or indirectly, that the 
United States will be in an increasingly weakened position in the Formosa 
Strait. When China as a UN member proceeds to blockade the 170,000 
Nationalist troops on Quemoy and Matsu, perhaps by air, it will be sur- 
prising if we are able to muster a dozen of the seventy-six LIN members to 
condemn China, let alone expel her. 

After the loss of Quemoy-Matsu, and of his position in the UN, Chi- 
ang’s regime on Formosa will lose the last hope of going home and may 
disintegrate rapidly. If it does, there will be an overwhelming world opin- 
ion against outright American possession of the island. This would be true 
on two grounds: that the island belongs to China; and that China will 
fight for it, even at the cost of an atomic war likely to spread around the 
world. 

That she would do so is also a near-certainty. Any other great and 
proud world power would fight in the same circumstances — the Ameri- 
cans first of all. If the Russians occupied Long Island or Cuba, defensively, 
there cannot be a particle of doubt about what we would do — H-bombs 
or no. 

Defense is a deep and legitimate concern, but it cannot be enforced, 
legitimately or practically, along the fringes of other great powers on the 
other side of the world. In the Formosa Strait all the factors except tem- 
porary military supremacy are on the side of the Chinese — geography, the 
strength of national will, world sympathy, and time. For the long run this 
is an irresistible combination. Against these factors the practice by Mr. 
Dulles of the “necessary art” of advancing to the brink of atomic war must 


be less and less effective. 


Mathematically Exact Retaliation? 


Nor is there any hope in his formula that “Retaliation must be on a 
selective basis. The important thing is that the aggressor knows in advance 
that he is going to lose more than he can win. He doesn’t have to lose 
much more. It just has to be something more. If the equation is such that 
the outcome is clearly going to be against him, he won't go in.” ™* 

This is a perfect mathematical formula for imposing our will upon 
some poorly armed “lesser breed without the law.” It is a foolproof equa- 


“Edward R. Murrow stated in his 7:45 p.m. broadcast of January 20, 1956, that the article 
was based on four talks with the Secretary by two Life writers, in which everything 
said was recorded on tape. 

™ James Shepley, “How Dulles Averted War — Three Times, New Disclosures Show, He 
Brought U.S. Back from the Brink,” Life, January 16, 1956, p. 78. 
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tion if only one side plays by this rule. But the Chinese will not play it 
that way. After the capture of Quemoy-Matsu they will industrialize and 
arm for as many years as may be necessary to give them a decisive local 
superiority in the Formosa area, including stockpiles of atomic weapons. 
Then we shall have the choice of defeat or of trying to spread hydrogen 
war over China, with the huge air strength of the great Asiatic land mass 
bearing down upon our vulnerable warships and upon our small island 
positions, from Formosa through Japan. 

Japan will not wish to die for Formosa, and no one beyond our shores 
will think that China should have to fight an atomic war to get it — or 
that the United States is justified in fighting an atomic war to hold a 
Chinese island on the other side of the Pacific. 

From every standpoint our position on Formosa is a wasting one. For 
Formosa we have already exploded the mightiest diplomatic bomb that 
could be invented. Hereafter our responses must be lesser and lesser, as 
time works against us. 

Must we then drift closer and closer either to humiliating defeat or to 
atomic world war under the most unfavorable circumstances imaginable? 
Must we do one of these things also after a world atomic stalemate has 
been publicly admitted? 


Some Ways Out 


It would seem infinitely wiser to hasten our disengagement from the 
China coast by timely action. Since it is incredible that we should fight 
to hold Quemoy-Matsu, small islands virtually in the mouths of two Chi- 
nese harbors, we should clear up the deliberate ambiguity in the Congres- 
sional resolution of January 24, 1955, by a plain statement urging Chiang 
Kai-shek to withdraw from them. This should be done, too, before our 
hand is forced by events, with consequent loss of face to us and danger 
to world peace. 

After that, the rapidly developing logic — and logistics — of the world 
situation impels us to welcome China to her waiting seat in the United 
Nations Security Council and to try to negotiate a transitional settlement 
for the return of Formosa to China. 

Then there should be world-wide support in the United Nations for 
a ten-year trusteeship for Formosa, even from neutralist powers like India 
—a solution which China would probably accept. Under the pressure of 
world opinion she might also agree to a large degree of autonomy for 
Formosa. 

Such a compromise would permit the orderly liquidation of the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime, and eliminate this weakest spot in our world relations. 
This is not a way out of the Formosa trap which would appeal to our 
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nationalistic and ideological emotions, but they will be injured far more 
painfully if we wait until it is too late to save anything from our Formosa 
liability. 


The UN Membership Debacle Warning 


Our recent experience in the UN membership debacle is a timely warn- 
ing of the futility of clinging to a frozen and wasting position far too long. 
We got into that unprofitable game by vetoing informally the entry of 
five Soviet satellites into the UN, the Soviets vetoing our friends formally 
in return. This went on until an avalanche of world opinion swept sixteen 
waiting applicants in, leaving Japan out as a surety for the seating of both 
Outer Mongolia and China. 

This outcome was produced finally after Chiang Kai-shek had vetoed 
Outer Mongolia in the Security Council, following three vain pleas from 
President Eisenhower not to do so.*° This reward for having stood at the 
brink of atomic war in Chiang’s behalf should stimulate us to find ways of 
avoiding worse disaster in pursuing his lost cause, or for the sake of assert- 
ing total control of the world’s greatest ocean. We can do that only when 
everyone else is very weak. 


Frozen Diplomacy 


In December, 1954, Nathaniel Peffer described our position on Formosa 
as follows: 


Never was a great power bound by shackles of its own making as this country is at 
present in its relations with the Far East. We cannot go forward; we cannot go back; 
it is uncomfortable and dangerous to stay where we are. We get relief in petulance, in 
recrimination, in wild but futile threats, and in self-flagellation in the form of proscrip 
tion of any American who does not believe that Communist China is the principle of 
evil and Chiang Kai-shek the avatar of liberty. As a result American dignity has been 
lowered in the eyes of the world, and we are as much isolated as we were in 1920." 

This is still an accurate description of our plight, and it will only grow 
worse in a rapidly changing world situation — one in which our Chinese 
and Soviet opponents are showing very great ability and flexibility in adapt- 
ing themselves to new conditions and new tides of world opinion — unless 
we can learn to extricate ourselves from untenable positions in time. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out on February 26, 1956, the Soviets are 
now becoming fully competitive with us industrially and in atomic weap- 


ons. This means “the progressive dissolution of the ring of containing states 
* William R. Frye, “18-17-16— And We Lost The Game,” Reporter, January 26, 1956, 
pp. 12-25. 


” Nathaniel Peffer, “Our Asian Policy: Part Blunder, Part Thunder,” Nation, Decem- 
ber 11, 1954, p. 505. 
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put together by Mr. Acheson and following him by Mr. Dulles.” This is 
“why a tide of military neutralism has set in throughout the whole vast 
semicircle from Japan to Scandinavia.” 

These new conditions, Lippmann concluded, require “a radical re- 
examination, a deep rethinking, of all our current conceptions of foreign 
aid” and “a far-reaching re-examination” of Western military strategy.’ 

In a constantly changing world the drastic re-examination of obsolete 
policies is the “necessary art” for survival. There is no salvation in period- 
ically poising our atomic bombs along the far side of the Pacific Ocean. 


”" Walter Lippmann, Nashville Tennessean, February 26, 1956. 





HEARTLAND AND RIMLAND IN EURASIAN HISTORY 


Donato W. Mernia 
University of Utah 


“Every century has had its own geographical perspective.” 
Hacrorp J. MACKINDER. 


is a fundamental challenge constantly confronting the geographer. 

All too little is it realized, however, that this problem is not merely 
of academic interest, but is one of subtle and profound significance for the 
statesman and for every student concerned with the practical impact of 
the dynamic political realities of the moment. Apparently it is an all too 
common assumption that “geography” and “human nature” remain the 
two persistent factors within the fluid complex of human affairs. Few illu- 
sions could be more dangerous. The anthropologist, cultural historian, and 
philosopher can provide us with an effective corrective for the latter; it is 
the task of the less known and less understood field of cultural geography 
to produce the antidote for the idea that “geography” is an inherently 
stable foundation for the assessment of the problems of mankind. It is 
beyond the scope of this article to attempt any comprehensive answer, but 
focus upon a particular matter of political significance may well provide 
an effective illustration. 

As a corollary of Mackinder’s observation one might well add that 
“every century has tended to have its own geographical stereotype.” We 
may smile at the medieval mapmaker who “logically” centers his world 
upon Jerusalem, but every age, and most certainly our own, is the victim 
of rigidly conventional ways of looking at the patterns of the world about 
them. The dangers of distorted space concepts arising from the “Mercator 
world,” the north-centered map, and the seven-continent globe have re- 
ceived considerable attention, and these conventional perspectives are 
being gradually replaced by more realistic ones.’ But these are largely 
matters pertaining to gross physical patterns; there remains the problem 
of gaining the most meaningful perspective upon the geopolitical context 
of any particular time. It is with regard to this problem that the great 
British geographer made his famous and provocative contribution. Fifty- 
two years ago, Mackinder issued his first challenge to the conventional per- 
spectives of his countrymen in his paper, “The Geographical Pivot of 


Te: PROBLEM of how to view the world in meaningful perspective 


* There is a considerable body of geographical articles pertaining to such problems; as a 
single source one could do no better than to consult Richard Edes Harrison, Look at 
the World: The Fortune Atlas for World Strategy (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1944). 
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History,” delivered before the Royal Geographical Society.’ Fifteen years 

later, in 1919, as the victor nations were embarking upon the stormy seas 

of negotiation over the postwar settlements, he elaborated his original ideas 
in Democratic Ideals and Reality.” As is well known, neither statement 
was accorded much attention at the time, but the strategic patterns of 

World War II coupled with the belated discovery of the deep German 

interest in it gave the Mackinder thesis considerable notoriety. Indeed, it 

has received sufficient fame as to make unnecessary any full! restatement. 

Suffice to note that Mackinder’s thesis, like that of his contemporary 

American geopolitician Admiral Mahan, was a theory of positional su- 

premacy. But whereas Mahan looked upon the one, interconnected 

“World Ocean” as the key area requisite for world domination, Mackinder 

saw the “Heartland,” a carefully defined portion of the Eurasian interior, 

as the vital position which, with the technical instruments of the twen- 
tieth century, could be developed and integrated into a resource and man- 
power base for the potential superpower of the globe.‘ 

This thesis did not, of course, go unchallenged; Mackinder himself 
made several changes in a wartime reassessment.’ In many ways, the most 
important critique came from an American, Professor Nicholas J. Spykman 
of Yale. Spykman had already established himself as one of the few Amer- 
ican geopolitical experts with his America’s Strategy in World Politics,* 
and in 1944 some of his notes were assembled and published posthumously 
as The Geography of the Peace.’ It was a clear and concise scrutiny, which 
concluded with a new interpretation. Spykman accepted Mackinder’s per- 
spective as a valuable analytical framework but concluded that both recent 
history and the prospective strategic patterns of the postwar world would 
indicate that Mackinder’s “Inner or Marginal Crescent,” the continental 
periphery of Eurasia, rather than the heartland was the critical zone. Spyk- 
man renamed this periphery the “Rimland,” thereby contributing a euphon- 
ious corollary to the famous Mackinder term. 

It is not the purpose here to elaborate upon these two geopolitical inter- 
pretations. They are important views and the student of international 
* Halford J. Mackinder, “The Geographical Pivot of History,” The Geographical Journal, 

XXIII (1904), pp. 421-44 
* Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic Ideals and Reality: A Study in the Politics of Recon 

struction (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942). 

* Although Mahan died in 1914 whereas Mackinder lived until 1947, the two were con- 
temporary in that Mahan was at the peak of his fame and vigorously promoting his 
views at the time Mackinder first advanced his theory 

*Halford J. Mackinder, “The Round World and the Winning of the Peace,” Foreign 
Affairs, XXI (1943), pp. 595-605. 

* Nicholas J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World Politics: The United States and the 
Balance of Power (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942). 

' Nicholas J. Spykman, The Geography of the Peace, ed. Helen R. Nicholl (New York 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1944). 
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affairs ought to be familiar with them. Indeed, the American postwar 
foreign policy of “containment” and the existent pattern of alliances is in 
general an implementation, whether conscious or not I cannot say, of Spyk- 
man’s theory of the critical nature of the rimland. The concern here is 
with terminology and with the basic geographical framework upon which 
these theories rest. Mackinder and Spykman have given us fresh ideas as 
to how to view the world in meaningful perspective; their concepts of 
heartland and rimland are useful and important. Yet it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that there are certain problems associated with them. 
In the first place, despite the fact that both men drew liberally upon his- 
torical situations in their analyses, each primarily focused upon the partic- 
ular geopolitical context of his time. The inevitable result has been a 
certain rigidity in the concepts and their full meaning becomes increasingly 
historical and less applicable in detail to the dynamic patterns of current 
times. If people continue to employ these terms and mold their thinking 
upon these concepts there is the ironic danger that they will lead to but 
another stereotyped view of the world which does not reflect reality, On 
the other hand, “heartland” and “rimland” are exceedingly handy and 
attractive terms and they have worked their way into the common vocab- 
ulary of both academic and journalistic circles. Inevitably popularization 
has loosened them from their original context and they are often glibly 
employed without careful reference to the theories of their originators. 
There remains yet another danger: that they will become mere tools of 
the propagandist who seeks to delude the public. We have only to recall 
the history of German geopolitics to remind ourselves of how such terms 
can become the “cabalistic catchwords” of a pseudo-science." It is of real 
importance, therefore, that “heartland” and “rimland” be rescued from 
any of these possibilities and given firm anchor in definition. If they are 
to become of maximum value, applicable beyond any momentary context 


of strategic patterns, those definitions must become specific in concept yet 


flexible in historical-spatial use. Or, to put it another way, they must relate 
to types of positions. 

Obviously, the first matter is the kind of criteria upon which such terms 
should be grounded. Although a geographer might be expected to find his 
criteria in the physical geography of Eurasia, such expectation could hardly 
spring from an understanding of the theoretical nature of the field. Con- 
trary to an all too common opinion, geographers do not uncritically search 
* This particular characterization is by Edmund A. Walsh, “Geopolitics and International 

Morals,” in Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Compass of the World 

(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), p. 25. On the nature of German geopolitics 

see Weigert’s Generals and Geographers: The Twilight of Geopolitics (New York 


Oxford University Press, 1942), and Derwent Whittlesey, German Serategy of World 
Conquest (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942) 
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for ways in which the physical earth governs the destinies of man. Rather 
they insist that one cannot spin any web of meaning between “earth” and 
“man” as abstractions, but only between specific earth and specific man at 
a specific time. One cannot study the physical patterns of Eurasia and 
assess their human significance unless one deals with particular culture 
groups. Our definitions of heartland and rimland must therefore be rooted 
in cultural, or, I should like to term them, functional criteria. There has 
been a noticeable tendency, although neither Mackinder nor Spykman evi- 
denced it, to equate heartland and rimland with land power and sea 
power. Such thinking shows the need for careful definition. For while the 
heartland, being wholly interior or at least blocked from the open sea, 
inevitably suggests land power, rimland by no means implies sea power, 
and furthermore neither does insular position imply maritime orientation. 
Island peoples are by no means necessarily seafaring folk. Our criteria, 
therefore, must rest primarily upon the actual functional orientation of 
the people or state, not upon simple position in relation to land and sea. 
Implied in this suggested focus is the translation of these terms onto a 
broader plane of significance, beyond a purely military context. By so 
doing, we may expand their usefulness and yet allow them to carry ample 
geopolitical connotations. 

Both Mackinder and Spykman divided Eurasia into three strategic 
realms: (1) Heartland; (2) Inner Crescent (Mackinder) or Rimland 
(Spykman); and (3) Outer Crescent (Mackinder) or Marginal Seas (Spyk- 
man).* On the basis of the functional criteria and the broadened relevance 
suggested. a fivefold division is proposed: (1) Heartland; (2) Continental 
Rimland; (3) Maritime Rimland; (4) Extrainsular; and (5) Intrainsular. 
Each of these concepts will be discussed in turn. 

Mackinder defined his heartland hydrographically, as including the 
Eurasian area in which the rivers drain either to the interior or to the 
seasonally frozen Arctic. He reasoned that such an area would be invul- 
nerable to the direct access of surface sea power, as it certainly is, although 
it would perhaps have been better to define it directly in terms of sea 
power capabilities than to search for some physical pattern which approxi- 
mated the need. Actually, in each of his three statements Mackinder made 
some revision in the definition of his heartland to adjust it more closely 
to the strategic picture, illustrating the instabiliry inherent in the concept 
as long as its relevance rests solely within a purely military-strategic con- 


* Both men were concerned with global patterns, although each focused primarily upon 
Eurasia. Mackinder’s Outer Crescent included not only the British Isles and Japan 
off the Eurasian margin, but also trans-Saharan Africa, Australasia, and the Americas. 
Spykman's Marginal Seas were limited to those of the Eurasian margins: the North 
4 Mediterranean, Red Sea, South China Sea and Indonesian waters, and the Sea 
of Japan. 
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text." A more stable yet functional heartland may be defined as that 
portion of the great Eurasian steppe and desert belt bounded on the west 
by the Volga basin and the Caspian Sea, on the north by the southern 
margin of the great northern forest, on the east by the highlands forming 
the inner margin of the historic Chinese culture arena, and on the south 
by the nearly continuous mountainous zone from Sikang, through the 
Himalayas, Hindu Kush, and Kopet Dagh to the southern end of the 
Caspian. 

What are the qualities of a heartland so defined? Three may be em- 
phasized: 

1. With the exception of the Tibetan plateau, it has broadly similar 
physical conditions which have allowed, though certainly not required, 
basically similar cultures to become established throughout the region. A 
high degree of cultural mobility and contact, of migration, interpenetration, 
and replacement have been outstanding characteristics. The pastoral-oasis 
economic and settlement complex, similar (though not uniform) in ani- 
mals, crops, and techniques, is deeply rooted throughout. Only in language 
(Turkic and Mongolian) and religion (Islamic and Buddhist) are really 
significant cultural differences apparent, and these do not impair the func- 
tional unity of the area. 


2. This region is indisputably “interior,” in the areal “heart” of the 
continent, and thus has centrality with respect to all the remaining main- 
land. This nodal position has functional significance, for it allows a true 
heartland power the potentiality of exerting direct pressure upon the entire 
continental circumference. In this sense Mackinder’s original term “pivot 
area” was a meaningful description. As he vividly pointed out, the Mongol 
era of the thirteenth century provides the outstanding functional illustra- 
tion of this quality of the core of Eurasia, when the horsemen based upon 
the fertile valleys of Mongolia thrust outward in nearly every direction, 
pushing deep into Muscovy nearly to Novgorod; into Silesia, Moravia, and 
Hungary, southwestward to the Turkish Mediterranean, Syria, and the 
Persian Gulf; over the ranges into the Punjab and Upper Ganges; and 
finally overrunning the whole of China to the southern seas. Never before 
or since has the positional advantage of this nuclear area been utilized so 


” Mackinder’s original “pivot area” or “Heartland” was entirely hydrographically defined 
To his 1919 heartland he added the woperment almost inaccessible valleys of the 
n 1943 he 


Chinese and Indian rivers in Tibet. I withdrew “Lenaland,” the eastern 
plateau and mountain sector of Siberia, from the heartland. In 1919 he also sug 
gested that “East Europe,” the area of Black Sea and Baltic drainage excepting the 
upper valley of the Danube, could be made under certain circumstances to function 
as part of the heartland. These alterations of the heartland are but minor indications 
of his more radical revisions of the thesis as a whole 
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sharply and comprehensively, but other peoples have given it partial ex- 
pression and theoretically the potential has persisted from the time of con- 
tinent-wide settlement. 


3. This heartland, like Mackinder’s, includes the nexus of all the his- 
toric land routes interconnecting the several rimland areas of China, India, 
the Levant, and Europe. The patterns of physical features and human 
settlement cause these routes to converge in Afghanistan and the adjacent 
valleys of southern Turkestan. Again, this feature has had functional his- 
torical meaning, best represented by the reign of the Kushans in the second 
century A.D. who sat astraddle the Afghan highlands in control of both 
Bactria and the Punjab, thereby gathering in tribute from every important 
strand of overland trade among the marginal realms. 


Thus a heartland so defined has historical relevance and moreover, as 
will be seen, retains ample significance in our own time. 

We may now turn to the rimland — the whole of the remaining area 
upon the continent peripheral to the heartland. Both Mackinder and 
Spykman suggested that this entire area is the natural realm either of sea 
powers or of “amphibious states,” those looking both to land and to sea. 
But in terms of actual state orientations this is an oversimplification. 
Rather, we more commonly find divergent orientations depending upon 
the political and economic configurations of any particular group during 
a particular era. 

China will serve as an example. Although lying on the eastern rim 
of the continent, with a very lengthy coastline, China certainly cannot be 
passed off as a sea state nor even an amphibious one. In her early history 
only a very shallow fringe of the southern coast was of maritime orienta- 
tion. The basic cultural pattern developed in the northern interior near 
the contact zone with the heartland. Land-based northerners have domi- 
nated Chinese culture thoughout most of her history and whenever they 
have been in political control, as under the Han, T’ang, Mongol, and Man- 
chu dynasties, China has been oriented primarily inwardly as a landed, 
peasant society with her strategic frontier resting upon the steppe zone of 
the heartland margin. On the other hand, when control was exercised 
by South China groups, as under the Southern Sungs, the Mings, and the 
recent Nationalist government, a strong maritime outlook was emphasized. 
The coastlands from the Yangtze southward carried on a flourishing trade 
encompassing the Malaysian Archipelago and reaching deep into the 
Indian Ocean. Large navies were in being, the great coastal ports grew, 
and the national government was centered in the south rather than upon 
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the interior margins of the North China plain."’ Thus no single categoriza- 
tion will do. In the former instances, China functioned as a continental 
rimland state, in the latter as a maritime rimland state. 

Turning to India, the jutting of this gigantic peninsula deep into the 
northern Indian Ocean may tempt one to infer that it is “logically” a 
maritime rimland state. But there is nothing natural or inherent in this 
at all. Actually, the Indian peninsula was never united into a single state 
until the mature phase of British occupation in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. The historic split has always been between north and south, between 
the Indo-Gangetic plain and the southern peninsula. Until the British 
conquest the northern area was always an inwardly oriented, agricultural 
state. The Aryans, who provided one of the basic ingredients in the 
historic Indian culture pattern, were a wholly nonmaritime people who 
migrated into the Gangetic arena from the heartland. Each of the suc- 
ceeding empires, such as the Mauryan, Gupta, and Muslim, set their 
capitals upon the great interior plain somewhere between Delhi and Patna 
and ruled over a landed society. Such states were continental rimland 
powers. On the other hand, in the old Dravidian south a maritime tradi- 
tion and orientation flourished for millennia, most completely represented, 
perhaps, by the Chola of the eleventh century and Vijayanagar of the four- 
teenth. This southern peninsula was clearly functioning as part of the 
maritime rimland. The European penetration was, of course, a sea power 
penetration, led by the Portuguese and followed by the French and British. 
For two centuries it had a shallow impact upon the peninsula coastline 
from Surat to the Ganges Delta. Only gradually did the British move 
inland, but ultimately the railroad allowed deep penetration and the re- 
orientation of the entire Indian economy to oversea trade. Thus the three 
great port cities, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, are all of British origin, 
and for many years the British capital was in the latter port rather than 
inland at some historic Indian center.’? British India therefore represented 
the transformation of the entire Indian subcontinent into a maritime rim- 
land state. 


"The maritime facilities and trade of Nationalist China were of course primarily in non 
Chinese hands. The capital of the Southern Sungs was at Nanking and later at 
Hangchow. Of the Mings, Kirby notes: “From the economic point of view the 
early Ming was soundly based on the Yangtse area, with Nanking as capital. It seems 
to have been merely through a dynastic dispute, originally, that the Yung Lo 
Emperor (1403-24) transferred the capital to Peking. But the move was @ victory 
for the military party; for strategic reasons the capital remained at Peking, at heavy 
cost to the economic interests of the regime and the country.” Stuart Kirby, Intro 
duction to the Economic History of China (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1954), 
p. 174. Nanking remained a center of unusual importance throughout the Ming 
period, and was the seat of the Nationalist government until the Japanese conquest 

™ Madras and Calcutta were founded by the East India Company. Bombay was a minor 
settlement in the pre-European period, and did not become an important port until 
after it came under the Company's control in 1668. 
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Glancing quickly at Southwest Asia, we again may note divergent ori- 
entations, areally and historically. Despite the often used description of 
“the land of the five seas,” the maritime orientation has been confined to 
shallow margins such as Phoenicia, Aden, and Muscat. Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, Hittite, Assyrian, Persian, and Turkish military power was pri- 
marily land power and the societies themselves have been pastoral and 
agricultural with a considerable overland trade but only a minor active 
participation in sea trade."* This continental orientation lasted until the 
breaching of a seaway through Suez brought about conquest by European 
sea powers. 

As for mainland Europe, there is not space to trace in any detail, but 
in general the maritime rimland was likewise a very narrow fringe until 
the nineteenth century. Venice, Genoa, Catalonia, Seville, Portugal, Hol- 
land, and the German Hanse towns represented localities primarily or at 
least importantly oriented into maritime patterns. But despite the dense 
network of transalpine and other overland trade routes, technological limi- 
tations on transport kept the whole interior largely inwardly and locally 
focused. Spykman speaks of the “thousand-year struggle between Teuton 
and Slav” as representative of the struggle between rimland and heart- 
land,'* but certainly until the nineteenth century this struggle had no fun- 
damental importance to the power configurations of Eurasia as a whole — 
it was rather a local struggle between two peoples of the continental rim- 
land, little different from the preceding struggle between Teuton and Celt. 

The nineteenth century with its canals and railroads again marked the 
change. Here we do not have an alien conqueror pushing inland from the 
coasts but the gradual reorientation of nearly the whole of Central Europe 
to the vast network of maritime trade. Such remote areas as Bohemia and 
Silesia, Bavaria and Austria were caught up in this oceanic complex, and 
despite the persistence of peasant agriculture it would be possible to main- 
tain that the whole of Europe up to the borders of the Ottoman and Rus- 
sian empires, and including even the Baltic fringe of the latter, was func- 
tionally a maritime rimland realm by the close of the last century. 

We may now turn to our last categories, which refer to the important 
offshore islands. These are deserving of special attention, for nowhere is 
there a greater need for emphasis upon the functional orientation of the 


" The great Turkish fleet at Lepanto might suggest otherwise; however, the whole context 
of Ottoman naval efforts confirms this point of view: “Their entire history impelled 
the Osmanlis to warfare on land, only the force of circumstances, not their own 
inclination, led them out to sea. . . . The Ortoman fleet really lacked the backbone 
{of} ...a erful merchant marine. . . . The direction of shipbuilding lay mostly 
in the hands of Venetians, the workers were usually Greeks . . . the crews usually 
consisted of Christians, Italians, and Greeks, generally runaways... ." Carl Brock- 
elmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, trans. Joel Carmichael and Mosche Perlmann 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1939), pp. 303-304. 


“ Spykman, Geography of the Peace, p. 51. 
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nation as the proper criterion of classification. It is rather commonly im- 
plied in the literature that Britain and Japan are “natural” sea powers, 
that such was foreordained by “geography” and is simply logical and 
obvious. But there is no such logic in the nature of things. One need only 
examine British history to see the fallacy of such assumptions. In pre- 
Roman Britain the lowland peoples of the southeast were firmly rooted 
in an agricultural society. Roman Britain itself, while having certain essen- 
tial cross-channel connections and even a small export grain traffic, could 
hardly be classified as a maritime realm, and Anglo-Saxon England was 
primarily an agricultural England. Not until the Anglo-Danish period do 
we find any really significant maritime orientation, reaching its culmina- 
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tion in Canute’s North Sea thalassocracy which knit together England, 
Denmark, Norway, and the west coast of Sweden. Then following the 
Noman Conquest there is a reversion to an inward, agricultural orienta- 
tion. Only gradually during the Tudor period with the Anglo-French wars 
and the growth of North Sea-Baltic trade is an outward shift evident, and 
not until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, particularly after the 
Anglo-Dutch wars, does England emerge as a full-fledged maritime state, 
with a formidable navy, merchant marine, and overseas empire.’® In the 
latter nineteenth century this is elaborated with the growth of a national 
economy uniquely and vitally dependent upon overseas connections. 

Functionally, therefore, again a twofold classification is needed and 
“intrainsular” and “extrainsular” are suggested as possible terms to describe 
the inward and outward orientations of an island state. 

If we turn our glance to the opposite side of Eurasia we find an even 
more dramatic expression of both orientations in the history of Japan. Six- 
teenth-century Japan was certainly extrainsular. Japanese pirates and trad- 
ers infested the China seas and at the end of the century the island nation 
launched an audacious invasion of the mainland through Korea. Then 
in the mid-seventeenth century came a startling reversal when the Toku- 
gawa regime closed its doors upon the world and purposely turned inward 
into a “cultural hibernation” for 230 years.’"* A century ago began the 
dramatic reopening and development of the new Japan which became 
almost the archetype of the extrainsular state. 

A third important insular area adjacent to Eurasia is the East Indies, 
including the functionally insular Malayan peninsula. This realm may be 
classified as extrainsular throughout the history of at least the last fifteen 
hundred years, with a succession of sea states from Sri Vijaya through the 
Javanese states culminating in Madjapahit, the Moslem Malacca Sultan- 
ates, and the European sea power holdings, shifting in main base but all 


focused upon control of the key sea passageways of Malacca and Sunda 
Straits."’ 


” For an excellent single reference on English orientations see H. C. Darby, An Historical 
Geography of England before A.D. 1800 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1951). 

" The phrase is from Joseph E. Spencer, Asia East by South: A Cultural Geography (New 
York and London: John Wiley & Sons and Chapman & Hall, 1954), a volume which 
may be highly recommended for study of historic patterns of Monsoon Asia. 

" Brief mention may be made of two other areas which are technically peninsular but 
which have been so functionally severed from the mainland by the lack of overland 
communication through almost uninhabited wildernesses as to be “functionally in- 
sular”: Scandinavia, connected with the continent only through the subarctic wastes 
of Lapland, and the tiny Arab sea states — Aden, Makalla, Muscat — clinging inter- 
mittently along the margin of the Arabian peninsula, insulated by the empty wastes 
of the interior desert. It was from these maritime enclaves that the Arabs made 
contact around the Indian Ocean periphery from Sofala to Malacca. 
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Turning now to the functional relations among these zones in modern 
history we may note certain broad patterns of significance. The initial 
European expansions into non-European Eurasia outflanked the heartland. 
The Portuguese, Dutch, French, and British came by sea around the 
African promontory to capture offshore islands and coastal ports as stra- 
tegic positions along the continental rim from the Strait of Bab el Mandeb 
to Formosa. The great trading companies concentrated upon gathering 
accessible, exotic products for shipment to European markets; control over 
the interiors extended, as one historian has well said, but a cannon-shot 
from the stockades. Initially, therefore, the European sea powers merely 
took over the functions of Arab, Dravidian, Malay, and South Chinese 
traders, capturing the existent shallow maritime rimland.'* 

Not until the nineteenth century did a comprehensive change take 
place, although some of the modern trends were apparent earlier in British 
India. The industrial age with its omnivorous demand for volume trade 
in basic raw materials and for extensive export markets, together with its 
own distinctive technical instruments, marked the shift. Now the pene- 
tration inland proceeded rapidly; through the railroad and the river gun- 
boat the tide of sea power rolled inward until it lapped against the Hima- 
layas and the eastern fastnesses of Tibet. The whole continental rimland 
was wrenched out of its landward patterns and turned outward toward 
the sea. Along the muddy banks of the coastline great Europeanized com- 
mercial centers arose: Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Rangoon, Saigon, Shang- 
hai, Tsingtao, Tientsin — focal points of the new alien industrial European 
age. To avoid the long route around the Cape the Suez Canal was dug, 
and became so strategically vital as to demand the capture of the adjacent 
continental Moslem states. The whole of North Africa, the Levant, and 
margins of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf came under sea power domina- 
tion and were converted into a maritime rimland. 

In Europe itself the changes have already been mentioned, the whole 
realm west of Russia becoming knit ever more closely into the world com- 
mercial network. Germany's response to these new conditions was symp- 
tomatic of her internal and positional dichotomy. Out of the Rhineland, 
the Ruhr, and the world port of Hamburg extended the tentacles of a 
rapidly expanding international trade, augmented by a powerful navy and 
colonies in Africa and the Pacific. On the other hand, much of the 


interest of the continental Prussian capital was focused upon the Balkans, 


“A curious anomaly was the Spanish conversion of the Philippines into a rigidly intra 
insular realm with a severely restricted trade, and, moreover, a trade reoriented from 
its Asian focus to transpacific America. It is common to deprecate Spanish colonial 
efforts because of their failures in the economic and political spheres, bur it is worth 
noting that in the Philippines they left behind the only major Christianized colony 
in the Orient, a legacy which in the long view may well surpass in importance that 
of the more prosperous and progressive European colonial powers 
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Turkey, and the East: “Berlin to Bagdad” represented a continental land 
power attempt to skirt the heartland and outflank the sea lanes to the 
Orient. 

But attention must now be shifted to the north where the heartland 
was also outflanked by a new route. Pushing eastward through the great 
forest Russian adventurers and fur traders reached the Pacific in 1638. 
However, this advance was of little strategic consequence over the next 
two centuries, for power could not be applied effectively through the me- 
dium of boat, sled, and cart. But in the last century railroads were pushed 
eastward into Siberia, and even prior to railroad penetration the final 
assault upon the heartland was underway. Less than a century ago the 
independent Moslem states of Bokhara, Merv, Khiva, and Ferghana yielded 
to Russian conquest. The eastern heartland, Sinkiang and Mongolia, re- 
mained only temporarily a buffer.” With this a whole new strategic 
configuration emerged. With the heartland the captive of a European 
continental rimland power and the continental rimland of Asia absorbed 
and converted into a deep maritime zone, land power and sea power met 
in the interior along an almost continuous frontier from central Persia to 
southern Manchuria. But the most significant aspect lay not in the military 
frontier but behind it on either side. The crucial difference in the ultimate 
quality of these positions is only becoming recognized in the shock of post- 
World War II changes. Indeed, until recently few but would have thought 
the capture of the rimland of far greater significance than that of the heart- 
land. The wealth pouring back into the maritime European economies in 
contrast to the slowly developing backward zones of the Russian Empire 
was seemingly adequate testimony. Both captive zones were initially held 
by armies, supported by the overland space-conquering instrument, the 
railway. But the Russians had another weapon in their arsenal, the “space- 
filling” colonist — a tool the Western sea powers did not have. Only the 
outermost middle latitude promontories, South Africa and Australia-New 
Zealand, became zones of Western European colonization; in all the re- 
mainder the European position rested upon military occupation. But the 
Russian railroad-builder laying his steel strands into the heart of Central 
Asia and the Russian peasant shoving the settlement frontier along the 
Trans-Siberian and infiltrating into the heartland valleys represented a 
contiguous, permanent cultural expansion.” 


"In the 1920's Tannu Tuva and Outer Mongolia were brought under effective Soviet 
control; the Russian position in Sinkiang has fluctuated, never being politically for- 
malized, but this province has apparently been functionally under Soviet domination 
since the 1930's. , 

* The impending contact of the British and Russian imperial frontiers was a matter of 
world-wide attention sixty years ago, but the ensuing stability of that contact, the 
retarded imperial development of Russian Central Asia, and the rise of the German 
and Japanese threats caused a recession of general concern. It is of interest to note 
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Today the full meaning of these contrasting “imperial” positions has 
become apparent. Whereas the European colonial system in Asia has 
crumbled and nearly disappeared, Central Asia is being assimilated, “Rus- 
sianized,” and tightly incorporated into the body of the national state.” 
With the withdrawal of Europe, the whole maritime rimland of Asia is 
rapidly shrinking back toward a pre-European shallow fringe. The new 
dynasty in China represents a firm reversal of the Nationalist maritime 
orientation, back to the patterns of the Manchus, Mongols, and Hans — 
in short, a north China landward domination. Indicative is the return of 
the national capital from the Yangtse seaport of Nanking back to northern, 
inland Peiping, while the shriveling of overseas traffic is counterbalanced 
by the building of new railroads along the old caravan routes toward Mon- 
golia and Sinkiang, giving a modern medium for the old inward ties across 
the heartland. China has once more oscillated into a continental rimland 
state. 

In newborn India the same trend, if less rapid, is nevertheless discern- 
ible in the national economic program of domestic industries and self- 
support. India, like all former colonies, is determined to withdraw from 
the exploitable realm and build her future internally upon domestic re- 
sources rather than remain heavily dependent upon vital overseas connec- 
tions. The rulers of India today represent continuity with old Hindu 
Gangetic India, not maritime Dravidian South India.” 


The Mediterranean-Suez-Red Sea route, that narrow east-west water- 
way cutting through the Afro-Eurasian land mass which brought so many 
economic advantages in time and distance, has become a zone of political 
difficulty with the loss of European domination. The replacement of the 
British, French, and Italian colonial realm by the independent nations of 
the Arab League represents the reconversion of the maritime rimland into 
a continental zone, the former contracting until it is little wider than the 


the following prescient statement from one of the great geographers of the last 
century: “At the very center of her power [India] she [England] has nothing to 
depend upon beyond her European troops and native mercenaries. . . . Slower in 
their movements . . . the Russians have, as a military power, advantages of another 
description over their English rivals. Their territory is not composed of scattered 
fragments, but forms from the shores of Lapland to the Pamir a perfect geographical 
unity. A large portion of the inhabitants are, moreover, of Russian stock, and this 
ethnical element is yearly increasing by colonization. . . . Hence national cohesion 
may be ultimately realized in Asiatic as easily as it has been in European Russia 
The Russians will also, like the English, soon doubtless succeed in giving greater 
material cohesion to their Asiatic Empire by means of military routes, lines of wells, 
and even railways across the intervening wastes.” Elisée Reclus, The Earth and Its 
Inhabitants, Asia, Vol. I, ed. by E. G. Ravenstein and A. H. Keane (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1884), pp. 30-31. 


™See Richard Pipes, “Muslims of Soviet Central Asia: Trends and Prospects,” Middle 
East Journal, 1X (1955), pp. 14742, 295-308. 


™F. S.C. Northrop, The Taming of the Nations: A Study of the Cultural Bases of Inter 
national Policy (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953) 
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waters of Suez itself. The secur y of the sea lanes, once based upon a 
broad continuous belt of alien control, is now reduced to a scattering of 
points: Malta, Cyprus, Aden, and European Somalia. 

In Europe a parallel trend is likewise apparent, though springing from 
a reversal of Asian conditions. Whereas the latter represent a resilient 
reorientation once the alien domination is withdrawn, the changes in 
central and east Europe represent the capture of the inner margin of the 
maritime rimland by a continental power. Today the Soviet satellites are 
politically shackled to the east; and despite a still important trade with 
the west, increasingly their national economies are being shaped to the 
needs of the continental Communist bloc. Thus from Manchuria to 
Poland a broad continental rimland has been re-created, reversing a cen- 
tury of seaward orientation. 

How does the geopolitical position of the Soviet Union today fit into 
this fivefold scheme? Moreover, and this is the real test, will any such 
categorization contribute to our understanding of the unfolding patterns 
of geopolitical relationships? The Soviet Union may be described as a 
continental rimland power which has captured and is in the process of 
assimilating most of the heartland. Such a characterization is not a mere 
artifice, a warping of reality to fit an arbitrary framework, but carries 
valuable descriptive meaning. The U.S.S.R. may be labeled a continental 
rimland state because her main developments in agriculture and industry, 
and the bulk of her population, are still lodged west of the heartland. 
The Moscow-Urals-Ukraine triangle is still the functional center of gravity 
of the nation. Only when that nucleus has been expanded eastward in 
Siberia and Central Asia can the nation properly be labeled a true heart- 
land state, within the framework of our definitions. Should this be done, 
the Soviet Union will be in a position to reap in full the advantage of 
those peculiar qualities inherent in the heartland position. Already by 
extending her political frontier over the interior zone she has placed herself 
in direct political contact with rimland realms from Norway to China. 
But that contact is yet greatly varied in its functional significance from 
area to area. The full political potential cannot be realized until the 
economic patterns are elaborated. Russia has had, of course, conscious 
economic designs in this direction for over half a century. Prior to the 
revolution little was achieved beyond the construction of the rail line from 
Orenburg to Tashkent, the colonization of a narrow strip along the Trans- 
Siberian, and the scattered infiltration by Russian settlers into the heart- 


land valleys. Twenty-five years ago, however, these designs were greatly 


elaborated and the pace of change enormously accelerated. The building 
of the Kuznetz, Karaganda, and Baikal industrial complexes, the develop- 
ments in agriculture and light industry in the Central Asia valleys, and 
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the expansion of the farming frontier into the virgin Kazak steppes repre- 
sent a steadily progressive integration of the heartland into the functional 
structure of the nation. But to unlock the military and commercial poten- 
tial of this nuclear region requires more than internal development. The 
logical extension of these designs would be the weaving of a rail, motor- 
way, pipeline, and air network across the frontiers and the development 
of regional and national reciprocity between heartland and rimland. This 
kind of economic penetration has already given an underpinning to polit- 
ical domination of the eastern heartland in Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia, 
and similar designs upon Afghanistan are apparently underway. The effec- 
tiveness of such plans will of course vary greatly both economically and 
politically among the many bordering nations. However, it would be a 
grave mistake to center our concern only upon those areas where the eco- 
nomic and political penetrations are advancing concomitantly. Economic 
relations need not be overlaid with alien political control in order to 
assume geopolitical significance. They need only to reach a level wherein 
the economic stability of one of the nations rests upon the maintenance of 
those relations. It is quite conceivable that the heartland could become 
once more the nexus of vital trade routes with and among the rimland 
regions, and that the Soviet Union could gradually build a pattern of 
economic interdependence wth all her bordering nations. In this manner, 
without the use of military force or political penetration, she could achieve 
a measure of domination over most of Eurasia. Such a development would 
obviously mark a fundamental shift in the geopolitical patterns of the 
Old World, with wide ramifications, economic, political, and strategic, 
upon the entire globe. It would mark, in short, the capture of the rimland 
and its completed reorientation from an outward maritime zone to an 
inward continental periphery. 

This framework of functional definitions may likewise have value in 
serving as a corrective to that widespread and dangerous oversimplification: 
the famous Russian “urge to the sea.” For years it has been commonly 
assumed that the “drive for warm-water ports” has been a mainspring of 
Russian foreign policy and her central territorial concern, some writers 
exaggerating it into an almost lemming-like instinct.** There have indeed 
been periods when the acquisition of certain coastal positions was import- 
ant, most especially with regard to the Baltic in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, but as Professor John A. Morrison has so effectively 
pointed out, this concern cannot be generalized into a basic motivation to 
™ The author of a recent volume on political geography states: “ the political life 

of Russia, more than of any other State, has been inspired by the ‘quest for the 

Ocean,’ for, as it were, that Grail which would free the State which possessed it from 


the limitations of its position.” Y. M. Goblet, Political Geography and the World 
Map (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955), p. 191 
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cover expansion during all eras and in every direction.** Such an inter- 
pretation reveals the sea-oriented modern West trapped by its own stereo- 
typed view of the world in which a landlocked interior position is seen as 
implicitly disadvantageous. But once an efficient overland transport sys- 
tem became available, Russia was in a position with enormous potential 
advantages, for she could place herself in direct functional contact with 
the entire rimland. And it is that rimland, reoriented to the interior, and 
not the seaports and ocean commerce that is the most significant aim and 
prize of the pressures outward, and the most significant danger to the 
Western world. 

It is imperative that such casual and simple assumptions as to the 
“natural” orientations of peoples and nations be rooted out of our thinking. 
Interpretations must be grounded upon the functional conditions of past 
and present. This fivefold categorization of Eurasian positions is admit- 
tedly still a rather loose generalization, needing much more care in both 
definition and application. It is quite probable that the examples chosen 
in the illustration of the several categories are not the best, nor even per- 
haps correct. Nevertheless, it is offered as a conceptual framework which 
is of practical relevance, is of wider applicability than the heartland and 
rimland of Mackinder and Spykman, and will give greater meaning and 
stability to those useful terms. Purely military-strategic analyses are in- 
herently ephemeral,”* but strategy is a peacetime matter also, and sound 
geopolitical strategy must always rest upon peoples—upon culturo-national 
groups in their regional-global settings.** This is the justification for this 
attempt to transpose these positional concepts out of their military context 
and give them broader meaning. The basic geopolitical patterns of the 
world are inherently dynamic, changing day by day, often inscrutably, 
always complexly. It is essential that our image of the world reflect those 
changes and this demands generalized tools and concepts. Though our 
attention has been solely upon Eurasia, and thereby can reflect but a 
partial and distorted image of the real picture, there is relevance to this 
view. The recession of the maritime rimland, the inward reorientation of 


* John A. Morrison, “Russia and Warm Water, A Pallacious Generalization and Its Con- 
sequences,” United States Naval Institute Proceedings, LXXIII (1952), pp. 1169-79. 


at ~— a useful and omen summary and interpretation of leading theories of global strat- 
see Stephen B. Jones, “Global Strategic Views,” Geographical Review, XLV 

( 11955), Ppp. 492-508; an excellent analysis of Mackinder's three statements of his 
theory in relation to the actual and es ens situations is in Arthur R. Hall, 
“Mackinder and the Course of Events,” Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, XLV (1955), pp. 109-26. 


“The imperative need for foreign policies grounded upon a clear understandin 
national cultures is effectively presented in Northrop, op. cit. An attempt to tow 


the increasing correlation between the patterns of cultural and political gowsehy 
is presented in Donald W. Meinig, “Culture Blocs and Political Blocs: er 
Patterns in World Affairs,” Western Humanities Review, X (1956). 
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a broad peripheral zone, and the gradual development of the Soviet Union 
into a true heartland power with all the advantages inherent in that 
central position, these are crucial trends of our times and must be recog- 
nized in the formulation of policy. The United States may be the reposi- 
tory of a prodigious retaliatory force, but this alone can hardly guarantee 
a desirable world position. Insofar as our effective peacetime position in 
Asia is concerned we are in the unenviable situation of being the successor 
alien power seeking to hold onto the steadily shrinking maritime rimland. 
Already we must rest principally upon the insular fringe — Japan, Oki- 
nawa, Formosa, the Philippines. Our position upon the Asian mainland is 
everywhere weak and unstable, and our position in Europe appears to be 
weakening. Recently, some of our high officials have hailed the apparent 
change in the foreign policies of the Soviet Union as evidence of the suc- 
cess of American actions. There is apparently less realization that that 
very change in policy by the Soviet Union will almost certainly accelerate 
the trends we have noted, and thereby almost certainly accelerate the 
deterioration of the American position on the rimland of Eurasia. 
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66 T WOULD not be an exaggeration to say that after Lenin, the 
Twentieth Congress . . . is the most important congress in the history 
of our party.” * This statement by Anastas I. Mikoyan, who joined 

the Communist party in 1915 and has been a member of the Soviet élite 
since 1926, is more than a mere eulogy. The traditional role of the Con- 
gress has been to provide dramatic background for important pronounce- 
ments and often for reversals of policy; but never had the leaders departed 
so sharply from so many previous positions on principles and issues as they 
did at the Twentieth Congress which sat in the Great Hall of the Kremlin 
palace for eleven days in February, 1956. On this auspicious party occa- 
sion, the Soviet oligarchy presented a systematic exposition of a “reformed,” 
almost penitent regime ostensibly opposed in principle and in fact to the 
harshness and rigidity of Stalinism, determined to scale unprecedented 
heights of economic development, and pledged to “a new, fresh course” 
in world affairs. Actually, the policies of “collective leadership,” de-Stalin- 
ization, and restrained moderation both at home and abroad had been 
instituted in varying degrees before the Congress assembled. But the plaus- 
ible “explanations” the leaders offered for their behavior since Stalin's 
death in 1953 excited unusual interest and considerable “surprise” among 
observers everywhere. The theses advanced at the Congress have been 
further pressed into action since the sessions ended. 

The Congress delegates approved everything their leaders had done 
since the Nineteenth Congress, “debating” the most intricate political and 
economic questions without a dissenting vote or an oral protest. This, at 
least, surprised no one, for in the past thirty years the Congress has not 
performed any real policy-making functions.’ Like the Seventeenth (1934), 
Eighteenth (1939), and Nineteenth (1952) before it, the Twentieth Con- 
gress merely ratified decisions already reached by the party élite, though 
the party statute designates the Congress as the “sovereign organ” of the 
CPSU. It is supposed to convene once every four years, but as Stalin 
progressively tightened his hold on the reins of power, there were increas- 
* Anastas I. Mikoyan, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 16, 1956), 20ch CPSU Con- 

gress Proceedings, Part | (Washington, D.C.: Office of Intelligence Research, U.S 

Department of State, 1956), p. D-27. This material, in three volumes, constitutes 


the chief source utilized in the preparation of this article. Subsequent citations 
appears as: 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings 


*Julian Towster, “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” in Taylor Cole, ed., European 
Political Systems (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), p. 89 
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ingly longer intervals.’ The leaders and the press, not wishing to see any- 
thing undemocratic in the token committee reports, “debates,” and solemn 
resolutions, habitually etch a picture of “unanimity” among the population 
at large as well as among the Congress delegates. According to Pravda: 
“All the Soviet people unanimously support the wise home and foreign 
policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet Government.” * With 
explicit reference to the Congress, another editorial enthused: ‘“Unani- 
mous approval of the Central Committee's work was manifest in the entire 
work of the 20th Party Congress.” ° Even if it were true that every person 
in the USSR endorses what the leadership does, this still would not signify 
“democracy” at work. Democracy involves control of leadership, not cheer- 
ing in unison from the sidelines. 

The Central Committee, formally the highest policy-making party or- 
gan between congresses, and presumably subject to “control” by the Con- 
gress, is elected by the delegates, ordinarily on the last day of the sessions. 
At present the Central Committee has 133 full members and 122 candi- 
date members. In the past few years it has met three or four times 
annually. In turn, the Central Committee elects the membership of its 
subsidiary bodies — the Presidium, the Secretariat, and the Committee of 
Party Control. The other all-union body is the Central Auditing Com- 
mission, which is elected by and reports directly to the Congress rather 


than to the Central Committee. Its main responsibility is to verify the 
financial accounts of the central party organs. The Presidium, charged 
with the task of making policy between plenums of the Central Com- 
mittee, currently consists of eleven full members and six alternates. Like 
the Politburo before it, the Presidium is the real locus of power in the 
Soviet system. The Secretariat, the executive arm of the all-union party 
apparatus, superintends the implementation of party directives. It is now 


"Between 1917 and Lenin’s death in January, 1924, the Congress typically assembled 
annually; but after the purges of the 1930's it became virtually a dead letter until the 
Nineteenth Congress convened less than five months before Stalin's passing. This 
Congress afforded opportunity for Stalin to designate Malenkov as his “successor 

* Pravda (Feb. 20, 1956). 

* Pravda (Feb. 27, 1956). 


“Ar the Nineteenth Congress in October, 1952, the Party Conference and the Organiza 
tional Bureau (Orgburo) were abolished; the Presidium replaced the Political Bureau 
(Politburo); and the Party Control Commission became the Committee of Party 
Control. The Presidium of the Central Committee, an all-union party organ, should 
not be confused with the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, an all-union government 
organ. In addition to the main organs of the CPSU apparatus, there are several 
high-level administrative cadres attached to the Central Committee, including the 
Department of Party, Trade-Linion and Komsomol Organs, the Department of Prop 
aganda and Agitation, the Higher Party School and the Academy of Social Sciences 
(the two top training centers for party leadership), and a number of others. Cf 
Louis Nemzer, “The Kremlin's Professional Staff: The ‘Apparatus’ of the Central 
Committee, Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” American Political Science 
Review, XLIV ( 1950), 64-85 
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composed of eight secretaries under the supervision of First Secretary 
Nikita S. Khrushchev. The Committee of Parry Control, headed by Niko- 
lai M. Shvernik, works closely with the Central Committee departments 
and the police. Its principal function is to seek out violations of party 
directives, rules, and discipline, and to maintain the purity of party mem- 
bership through periodic purges. On February 1, 1956, the party ranks 
numbered 7,215,505 members, including 419,609 candidates — the largest 
roster in the history of the CPSU. About the time of the Eighteenth Con- 
gress, there were 2,477,700 members and candidates,’ while at the Nine- 
teenth Congress the leaders claimed a total of 6,882,145. Between October, 
1952, and February, 1956, therefore, the party ranks expanded by about 
five per cent." Since 1952, the number of full members increased by 
792,637, while the number of candidates declined by 449,277. The marked 
decrease in candidate membership was explained by Averky B. Aristov, 
chairman of the Congress’ Credentials Commission, on the ground that 
since 1952 many candidates who had occupied that status “longer than was 
required at the time of the Nineteenth Party Congress” had since been 
admitted to full membership.’ 


ORGANIZATION, PROCEDURE, AND COMPOSITION OF THE CONGRESS 


The number of delegates fluctuates from Congress to Congress with the 
rise or fall in party membership and the representational scheme em- 
ployed. There were 1,355 “voting” delegates at the Twentieth Congress, 
one for every 5,000 full party members, and 81 “consultative” delegates, 
one for every 5,000 party candidates — 77 more delegates, in all, than were 
elected to the Nineteenth Congress according to the same representational 
formula.'® Also in attendance were fifty-five delegations, averaging from 
two to five persons each, from the “fraternal” parties abroad, a few “un- 
official observers,” and other so-called “foreign guests.” ** The list of for- 
eign visitors reads like an international Communist Who's Who: Marshal 


* Michael T. Plorinsky, Towards an Understanding of the USSR (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1951), p. 33. 


*Since the population of the USSR grew by approximately eight per cent —by some 
16,300,000 — between 1951 and 1555, it may be concluded with fair accuracy that 
the total population and the numerical strength of the party increased at about the 
same rate (five cent) between October, 1952, and February, 1956. Figures are 
from Nikita S. Khrushchev, Report of the Central Committee to the 20th CPSU 
Congress (Feb. 14, 1956), 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part |, pp. A-93, A-67. 

* Averky B. Aristov, Report of the Credentials Commission to the 20th CPSU Congress 
(Feb. 16, 1956), ibid., Part Il, pp. D-4, D-7. 


* Aristov, ibid., Part Il, p. D4. 


"On February 16, TASS broadcast the names of the members of only thirty-five “fra- 
ternal” delegations, and mentioned that the “foreign s” included representatives 
of nine countries (Brazil, Japan, Venezuela, Chile, Bolivia, Cuba, Costa Rica, Colom- 
bia, and Australia), but listed no names in these cases. The roster of names is ibid, 
Part Il, pp. A-10, A-11, A-12. 
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Chu Teh of China, who read a message from Mao Tse-tung; Maurice 
Thorez and Jacques Duclos of France; Palmiro Togliatti of Italy; Harry 
Pollitt of Britain; and many others. The Yugoslav party refused to be 
represented by an official delegation, though Dobrovoje Vidic, then Bel- 
grade’s ambassador in Moscow, attended the sessions as an “observer.” No 
comrades from the United States were mentioned among the foreign dele- 
gates or “guests.” The American party, however, did send “greetings” 
which were read by the chairman of the Congress and signed simply 
“National Committee of the Communist Party of the United States.” The 
messages delivered in person or by proxy on behalf of all the parties were, 
with few exceptions, monotonously stylized. Typical of the tenor of these 
comradely greetings were Chu Teh’s comments that the Congress’ delib- 
erations “show brilliantly the great results achieved by the Soviet Union 
in building communism and in defense of world peace” and that the 
CPSU is “always the shining example for the Communist Party of 
China.” ** Non-Communist newsmen were not admitted to the sessions. 
Soviet correspondents attended, but their accounts were limited, as usual, 
to verbatim or condensed versions of the speeches and announcements. 
Soviet newsmen do not print anything comparable to the human interest 
sidelights, “scoops,” or “cloakroom gossip” upon which many American 
political commentators thrive. The closest the ordinary Soviet citizen could 
get to the sessions was to watch “Congress Diary,” a series of filmed se- 
quences appearing in the evening on a second television channel opened 
in Moscow in honor of the Twentieth Congress. 

The leaders had no trouble expediting the proceedings. The first item 
of business was the election of the various executive bodies of the Con- 
gress itself: a 39-member Presidium, a 15-member Secretariat, an 11-mem- 
ber Drafting Commission, and a 23-member Credentials Commission. The 
personnel of each was unanimously confirmed by the delegates. The 
agenda, also unanimously approved, embraced four subjects: (1) report 
of the Central Committee by Khrushchev; (2) report of the Central Audit- 
ing Commission by its chairman, P. G. Moskatov; (3) report on the Draft 
Directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (1956-1960) by Premier Nikolai 
A. Bulganin; and (4) election of the membership of the central party 
organs. The main address by Khrushchev lasted seven hours, pre-empting 
almost the whole first day. Moskatov’s report, presented on February 15 
and evidently “debated” simultaneously with Khrushchev's, was unani- 
mously confirmed by the Congress on Febuary 20. At the end of the 
discussion of Khrushchev’s remarks, the chairman announced that the 
First Secretary “declined to make a closing speech in view of the fact that 
all speakers fully approved the theses and conclusions stated in his re- 


*™ Chu Teh, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 15, 1956), ibid, Part Il, p. C49 
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port.” "* The delegates then unanimously resolved “to approve in full 
the political line and the practical activities of the Central Committee.” '* 
Bulganin’s four-hour report, chiefly devoted to the new five-year plan, 
consumed the morning session of February 21. At the conclusion of the 
ensuing “debate” sequence, Bulganin also waived the right to make closing 
remarks “because all the comrades who spoke agreed with the main theses 
of his report and the draft directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan.” ** The 
fourth item on the agenda was quickly disposed of on the last day; and 
on February 27 the newly-elected Central Committee, which included fifty- 
three full members elected to that body for the first time and seventy-six 
new candidate members, announced the membership of the Presidium and 
the Secretariat. About two weeks later it became known that Khrushchev 
had delivered a three-hour, pointed indictment of Stalin at a closed session 
of the Congress on February 24-25 to which not even the foreign comrades 
were admitted. Khrushchev’s charges, of course, were unanimously sanc- 
tioned and embodied in a formal resolution of the Twentieth Congress. 
Those who profess frustration concerning the wrangling at American polit- 
ical conventions would therefore see in the ordered dispatch of the Twen- 
tieth Congress a study in sharp contrasts. In the vaulted white and gold 
Great Hall overlooking the Moscow River, no one grew hoarse trying to 
be heard, and there were no blaring bands or unruly demonstrations. 
Audience response was theatrically perfect. The volume of applause was 
tuned to the bravado or portent of the speaker’s comments, and laughter 
or “animation in the hall” echoed in answer to an appropriately quoted 
proverb. But to the party élite, the Congress means more than a mario- 
nette performance according to script. For them, it is an opportunity to 
remind the Soviet people that their leaders possess unimpeachable insight 
into national needs and international conditions, and to re-emphasize the 
role of the party in a misguided world. The delegates, however, were 
there as under Stalin to lend the force of numbers and the sound of 
enthusiastic endorsement to whatever they might hear from the rostrum, 
including the defrocking of the Great Leader. 

The social composition of the Congress highlights three noteworthy 
trends. Compared with previous congresses, the delegates were older, more 
representative of ordinary workers and farmers, and better educated. For 
some time, the leaders have demanded greater heterogeneity in the party 
ranks. especially by recruiting more “productive elements” of the popula- 
tion. The regime's stress upon technical skill, administrative management, 
and pervasive planning had resulted over the years in an increasingly 
“ Ibid., Part Il, p. L-10. 


" Ibid., Part Il, p. L-11. 
* Ibid., Part Ill, p. G-7. 
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heavy weighting of party personnel in favor of the bureaucratic specialist. 
Because the regime is still dedicated to progressively ambitious five-year 
plans, the bureaucratic and technical élite continue to dominate party 
membership, but not so decisively as in the past. For example, there were 
506 party and 177 government officials among the 1,355 voting delegates 
at the Congress, about half of the total, while only 251 were directly 
employed in industrial or transportation enterprises and 187 in agriculture: 
but these figures represent nearly three times as many workers and twice 
as many collective farmers as were present at the Nineteenth Congress."* 
At the Eighteenth Congress, about thirty-two per cent of the delegates 
were college graduates, while at the Nineteenth and Twentieth congresses 
about sixty per cent fell in that category or had incomplete higher educa- 
tion.'’ As at previous congresses, the leaders insisted upon recruitment of 
more women and young people; and they clarified once again their pref- 
erence for skilled, articulate, dedicated, and above all economically “pro- 
ductive” individuals, not entrenched bureaucrats who “lock themselves in 
offices and issue resolutions while life goes past them.” '* 


Tue Party anp Its “New” Leapersuip 


One of the major topics with which the Congress speakers dealt was 
the decontaminated philosophy of leadership. In support of the “new” 
outlook, the élite set forth the positive principle of “collective leadership,” 
equating it with “true” Leninism, and the negative maxim described as the 
“cult of personality” (or the “cult of the individual”). Despite the frontal 
assault on “Stalinism” during the months following the sessions, the lead- 
ers were more circumspect at the open sessions of the Congress, though 
there was no doubt whom they had in mind as the personification of the 
“cult.” Indeed, the ruling oligarchy condemned Stalin as much by failing 
to mention him directly as by attacking him in so many words. While at 
the Nineteenth Congress the old dictator’s name was spoken at least four 
thousand times in every conceivable praiseworthy connection, at the Twen- 
tieth (excluding the closed session on February 24-25) there were only five 
occasions on which his name was uttered. Mikoyan mentioned him once — 
in order to criticize the main thesis of Stalin’s last theoretical treatise, 
The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR; Khrushchev spoke 
Stalin’s name twice, both times to say that he had died since the last 
Congress; Mao Tse-tung’s message noted in passing that the CPSU had 
been “created by Lenin and reared by Stalin and his close comrades-in- 


" Aristov, ibid., Part Il, p. D-10 


"At the Twentieth Congress, 758 of the 1,355 voting delegates had completed higher 
education and 116 had incomplete college or university training. Ibid. Part Il, p 
D-10 

" Khrushchev, ibid., Part |, p. A-99 
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arms”; and Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Communist party, 
grouped Stalin with Marx, Engels, and Lenin as having “great ideas.” *” 
In no case was Stalin credited with perspicacity during the regular pro- 
ceedings, not even on those counts which the present leaders still endorse. 
For example, one of Stalin's special interests was the question of the “cul- 
tural autonomy” of the various nationalities in the USSR.” At the Con- 
gress, however, Lenin was cited as the authority on the subject of nation- 
ality policy. In the course of his temporarily confidential arraignment of 
Stalin on February 24-25, Khrushchev did give Stalin some credit for his 
stress on heavy industry and on collectivized agriculture; but most Stalinist 
policies continued by the “collective leadership” are labeled and sanctified 
as “Leninist” axioms. 

De-Stalinization is meaningful only if answers can be provided to the 
question: Why has such a policy been adopted and pushed to such 
lengths? Any conclusions on this score must necessarily be induced from 
the specific charges made against Stalin at the Congress and afterwards, 
measured against the specific policies promulgated by the present regime 
at the same time. 


(1) Moral Complaints. 


First, the leaders have attempted to make a case against Stalin on the 
ground that he perverted some of the “first principles” of Leninism. This 
line of attack is a moral one. Khrushchevism needs a scriptural and spi- 
ritual framework in order to lend ethical justification to all the other things 
the “new” leadership has done and plans to do. In disavowing Stalinist 
infallibility, the Kremlin clearly has not disowned the notion of ultimate 
philosophical authority as such. Everything Stalin once was in this con- 
nection, Lenin now is, except that practical government has been subtly 
divorced in principle from theological reference. The whole “Leninist” 
Central Committee is currently endowed with ideological omniscience, and 
no existing leader has been officially deified. A dictatorship resting by 
definition on a “moral” as well as a “scientific” foundation must have a 
symbolic focus, a shrine at which the faithful might worship, a source of 
emotional inspiration and rational sanction. In this sense, Communism is 
a secular religion —a phenomenon which the rejection of Stalin has not 
basically altered. The ruling theocracy proselytes and interprets the cate- 
chism. Lenin has been properly enlightened all along, while his disciple 
Stalin wilfully compromised the True Word. As Malenkov put it at the 


| Ob, Ton I, p. D-22; ibid., Part 1, pp. A-46, A-l; ibid., Pare Il, p. C-12; ibid. Part I, 
p. PA. 


* Cf. J. V. Stalin, The National Question and Leninism (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, n.d.), and Marxism and the National Question (New York: International 
Publishers, 1942). 
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Congress: “the cult of personality is a distortion of Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ing which . . . during a certain period, inflicted great harm on the cause 
of the guidance of the party and the country.” He added that “serious 
abnormalities” had been eliminated from party work since the Nineteenth 
Congress, and that the leadership had adopted “measures aimed at the 
exact implementation of the principles . . . and norms of party life elab- 
orated by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin.” ** Khrushchev also deplored the “cult” 
in pseudoreligious terms, pronouncing anathema on practices which turn 
“one or another leader into a miracle-performing hero,” and quoted the 
party anthem, “The International”: ““No one will give us deliverance, 
neither God, nor Tsar, nor hero! We shall achieve liberation only by our 
own hands.’” ** But Mikoyan, out of habit and necessity, expressed the 
mystique without which a dictatorship would flounder on the shoals of 
pure opportunism: “Lenin’s spirit and Leninism permeate our entire work, 
all our decisions, as if Lenin were living and among us.” ™ 

The élite specifically impugned Stalin for personal moral aberrations 
and deficiencies of personality. To do this is to lend greater ethical stature 
to Khrushchevism by comparison. One of the First Secretary's accusations, 
made during the closed session of the Congress, was that as the former 
dictator grew older he became obsessed with phobias which led him to 
suspect and scheme against even his closest associates.** The Soviet press 
alleged that Stalin lacked “personal modesty,” * and the old rumor that 
he murdered his second wife, Nadezhda Alliluyeva, in a spasm of rage in 
November, 1932, was revived and circulated among party members.** Dur- 
ing the regular Congress proceedings, Mikoyan went to the greatest lengths 
to bring Stalinist morality into disrepute. He even sneered at the “Oath 
to Lenin,” a sentimental eulogy delivered by Stalin at Lenin's funeral: 
“How great would be Lenin’s joy if he now . . . could see that we not only 
swear by Lenin’s name but are exerting our efforts to put into practice 
Lenin’s ideas and are fulfilling his behests reverently.” *" By alluding in- 
directly but unmistakably to Lenin’s “testament,” written in the form of 


™ Georgi M. Malenkov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 17, 1956), 20th CPSU 
Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. E-3. 

* Ibid., Part |, pp. A-96, A-97. 

™ Ibid., Part I, p. D-27. 

* New York Times (Mar. 18, 1956). Sect. 4, p. 2. Also see the more complete version of 
this speech in New York Times (June 5, 1956), pp. 13-16. 

* Pravda (March 28, 1956). 

Ie seems that Stalin and Nadia were guests at the home of Kliment E. Voroshilov 
during the evening in question and that they quarreled violently concerning the 
adverse social effects of Stalin's forcible collectivization of agriculture. Most ew 
specialists record that Nadia then went home and took her own life. The allegation 
that Stalin killed her has never been substantiated. Cf. New York Times (April 1, 
1956), p. 12. 

” 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. D-28. 
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advice to the party shortly before his death, Mikoyan tried from another 
direction to open up a moral gap between Leninism as interpreted by the 
present leaders and Leninism as misapplied by Stalin. Lenin's “testament” 
and the more pointed postscript added to it, which were suppressed by 
Stalin for obvious reasons, recorded these observations: 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated enormous power in 
his hands, and i am not sure that he always knows how to use that power with sufficient 
caution. . . . Stalin is too rude, and this fault . . . becomes insupportable in the office 
of General Secretary. Therefore | propose to the comrades to find a way to remove 
Stalin from that position and appoint to it another man ... more patient, more loyal, 
more polite, and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, et cetera.” 

This document was finally made public in the Soviet press at the end of 
June. Undoubtedly many other documents written by Old Bolsheviks and 
locked for years in the vaults of the Kremlin archives on Stalin’s orders will 
also be released sooner or later for the purpose of popular “enlightenment” 
in the Soviet Union. It is probably only a matter of judicious timing 
until the gravest charges contained in the arraignment of Stalin, already 
thoroughly aired in party councils, are also made known to the Soviet 
citizenry at large. 

Meanwhile, lest anyone fallaciously assume that the passing of the old 
dictator threw the party into disorganized consternation, the leaders let it 
be known that the “vicious methods” associated with the “cult” are being 
courageously exposed; “collective leadership” has been restored at all levels 
of party organization; and the party and the people are united in moral 
purpose to a degree never realized under Stalin: 

. . soon after the Nineteenth Congress the enemies of the USSR, the enemies of com- 

munism, the enemies of peace, founded their perfidious calculations on a crisis inside 
our party and in its leadership, on discord between the working class and the peasantry, 
between the peoples of our multinational state. Now the entire world sees how both 
the masters and the hysterical fortune-tellers of imperialism have once again collapsed 
with a resounding crash. The great seven-million-strong party has come to its Twentieth 
Congress welded in monolithic unity and closely rallied around its Leninist Central 
Committee and its Presidium, which is consistently realizing the principle of collective 
leadership. (Tempestuous applause.)” 
Personal aggrandizement, of course, no longer motivates the élite, whose 
leadership is now based exclusively on firm moral conviction: “The leading 
core of the party is not a group of men bound by personal relations of 
mutual advantage, but a working collective of leaders whose relations are 
based on ideas and principles permitting neither mutual forgiveness nor 
personal antagonism.” *° 


Roe” by David Shub, Lenin (New York: The New American Library, 1948), py 
184-85. 


*Lazar M. Kaganovich, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 18, 1956), 20th CPSU 
Congress Proceedings, Part |, p. H-1. 


” Khrushchev, ibid., Part I, p. A-94. 
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(2) Fear of Personal Dictatorship. 


A second complex of reasons underlying de-Stalinization and “collective 
leadership” derives from the personal fears of the governing élite. Stalin 
consolidated his dictatorship in no small degree by purging and often 
physically exterminating “conspirators.” By the 1930's, Stalin had gone 
far beyond mere expulsion of those party members and leaders presumably 
out of step with ideological orthodoxy, and deliberately set out to liquidate 
most of the remaining Old Bolsheviks. Khrushchev’s revelations at the 
closed session of the Congress clarified the fate of former leaders such as 
Chubar, Kosior, and Rudzutak, who disappeared in the purge of 1938 and 
were never heard from again; Voznesensky, who was dropped from the 
Politburo in 1949 and mysteriously vanished; and Ordjonikidze, who pre- 
sumably died in 1937 of “heart disease.” Of the cumulative membership 
of the old Politburo, ten were executed (Chubar, Kosior, Rudzutak, and 
Voznesensky, as well as Bukharin, Kamenev, Krestinsky, Rykov, Zinoviev, 
and Beria); two were murdered (Trotsky and Kirov); two committed 
suicide (Ordjonikidze, who, according to Khrushshev, was so harrassed by 
Stalin that he was “forced to shoot himself,” and Tomsky, who took his 
own life while awaiting trial for treason in 1936); only one was demoted 
prior to Stalin's passing and permitted to live (Andreyev was removed from 
the Politburo in 1952); and six ostensibly died of natural causes (Sverdlov, 
Lenin, Kuibyshev, Kalinin, Zhdanov, and Stalin)."" As one student of the 
history of the Politburo concluded, the top Soviet leadership is a “true 
‘insecurity élite.’” ** Indeed, when Stalin died, only two Old Bolsheviks 
who had played prominent roles in the revolution were left — Molotov and 
Voroshilov. 

Under these circumstances the Soviet leaders could hardly have avoided 
feelings of personal vulnerability. Khrushchev’'s sensational denunciation 
of Stalin at the closed session of the Congress dwelled at length upon the 
atmosphere of terror under the old dictator. One of the First Secretary's 
major points was that Stalin, just before he died, was planning a new series 
of purges, relying on “baseless charges.” According to Khrushchev, if 
Stalin had lived, comrades Mikoyan, Molotov, and possibly Voroshilov 
would not have been able to address the Twentieth Congress. He called 
Stalin “sickly suspicious,” even to the extent of entertaining the notion that 
Voroshiloy was an “English agent.” By plotting “to finish off the old 
members of the Politburo ... [as] a cover for [his] shameful acts,” Stalin 


"The word “ostensibly” is used because in a political environment where the hazards of 
leadership are so great, even presumably natural deaths are invariably surrounded 
by rumors of foul play. There have even been allegations concerning the “murder” of 
Stalin 


"George K. Schueller, The Polithuro (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1951), pp 
5-4, 17; quotation at p. 18 
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was contemplating a repetition of the tactics used in the 1930's when he 
“showed in a whole series of cases his intolerance, his brutality, and his 
abuse of power... [and] chose the path of repression and physical annihi- 
lation” against innocent party leaders and other “honest Soviet people.” ** 
“We never knew when we entered Stalin’s presence,” said Khrushchev, 
“whether we would come out alive.” 

In tune with the onslaught upon Stalin's terroristic caprices, the 
“collective leadership” has also demanded strict observance of “socialist 
legality,” has released several surviving Old Bolsheviks and other political 
prisoners from “correctional labor camps,” has moved to ameliorate ad- 
mittedly inhuman conditions in those “labor camps,” and has sharply 
curtailed the discretionary authority of the secret police. A forerunner of 
what was to come was the arrest and execution, within less than a year 
after Stalin’s passing, of Lavrenti P. Beria, who held the entire police 
apparatus in his hands. In the eyes of the other leaders, Beria was doubt- 
less the visible expression of Stalinist tyranny in action. If Mikoyan, 
Molotov, and others had been liquidated, Beria would have been the 
executor of Stalin's will; and the élite had no guarantee that Beria would 
not press his power advantage despite Stalin’s death. In a totalitarian state, 
the police plays a unique role defined by the exigencies of momentary 
power manipulations. In the USSR, the MVD made arbitrary arrests, 
summarily committed people to exile and hard labor, operated the notori- 
ous “correctional labor camps,” and generally made the force of dictator- 
ship felt in the lives of millions. Whether Beria was really planning to 
usurp supreme power we shall probably never know for sure; but under 
the circumstances, such a possibility is far from remote. In any event, the 
leaders were taking no chances, as Khrushchev implied: 

Experience shows that enemies of the Soviet state seek to use the least relaxation of 
socialist legality for their foul subversive work. That is how the Beria band, unmasked 
by the party, operated, which strove to remove organs of state security from under the 
control of the party and the Soviet government, place them above the party and govern- 
ment, to create in these organs an atmosphere of lawlessness and arbitrariness. For 
hostile designs this gang fabricated false indictments against honest executive workers 
and rank-and-file Soviet citizens.” 

The First Secretary specifically blamed “Beria and his henchmen” for level- 
ing false allegations against the “Leningrad doctors” —a spurious “con- 
spiracy” composed primarily of Jewish physicians to murder a number of 
high Soviet leaders. The “Leningrad case” was a gross violation of “socialist 


“Portions of Khrushchev's speech were brought to light as early as mid-March, but a 
supposedly full text of some 25,000 words was not available until early June when, 
according to the Department of State, American officials procured a copy of the 
document which was “prepared for the guidance of the party leadership of a [Com- 
munist] party outside of” the USSR. See New York Times (June 5, 1956), p. 13. 

“ Quoted in New York Times (March 18, 1956), Sect. 4, p. 2. 

* 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. A-89. 
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legality”; and Khrushchev assured the Congress that the speciously con- 
demned individuals had been “rehabilitated.” In a vein reminiscent of the 
way Stalin actually tightened his grip on the party apparatus—by “weaken- 
ing” certain party units and filling the void with his own loyal backers — 
Khrushchev concluded that by inventing the “Leningrad case” Beria was 
trying to “weaken” the Leningrad party organization in particular for his 
own aggrandizement. He described the liquidation of Beria and his accom- 
plices as “a victory of the [party's] collective leadership.” 

Having disposed of Beria on charges that sound farfetched but which 
have a ring of truth considering the milieu of a totalitarian police-state, 
especially at a time of leadership crisis, the “collective leadership” revealed 
in still other ways that the Stalinist system of organized terror was not 
going to be allowed to jeopardize the very lives of the élite again. The 
police was systematically cleansed of Beria supporters, and the police estab- 
lishment was reorganized under the control of two men, neither of whom 
is a member of the Presidium. Nikolai P. Dudorov was named Minister of 
Internal Affairs in January, 1956, replacing Sergei N. Kruglov; and on 
February 25 Dudorov was elected by the Congress to full membership on 
the Central Committee. Colonel-General Ivan A. Serov, also elected 
to full membership on the Central Committee, is chairman of the other 
police organ, the Committee of State Security. “Due party and government 
control has been established over the work of the organs of state security,” 
and “drafts have been prepared of the new criminal code and the criminal 
procedure code, the introduction of which will play an important part in 
strengthening socialist law and order and in guarding citizens’ rights.” *’ 

However, it would be a great mistake to conclude that the Soviet 
regime no longer employs secret police methods, or that the rule of law 
has in fact been established. Khrushchevism and anti-Stalinism are just 
as compulsory as sanctified one-man rule once was. For example, during 
the second week in March, several thousand residents of Tiflis, the capital 
of the Georgian SSR (home of both Beria and Stalin), took part in pro- 
Stalin demonstrations of protest led by students of Tiflis University. As 
might be expected, this outbreak was quelled by the repressive organs of 
the dictatorship, at the cost of approximately one hundred lives. Khrush- 
chevism has not disowned the efficacy of political terror when “necessary.” 
Stalin has been castigated only for terror that was “unnecessary.” Liquida- 
tions by Lenin and Stalin of “rotten elements” have been condoned in- 
ferentially or by failure to mention them. In order to bridge the chasm 
between the millions and themselves, the élite at least must remain free 


“ Ibid., Part |, p. A-94. Italics added. 


*™ Khrushchev, ibid. Part I, p. A-89, and Kliment E. Voroshilov as quoted in Office of 
Intelligence Research, Intelligence Report, No. 7224.2 (Washington, D.C.: Depart 
ment of State, 1956), p. 19. 
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to insure their own power status, and certainly “legality” can never stand 
in the way where a choice of means is involved. Dictatorships are led, 
sooner or later, by the very pressure of immediate circumstance which they 
must expediently exploit in order to rule at all, to accord their own 
preservation first priority on the list of political objectives.** The same 
men who once labored so efficiently at Stalin’s behest have not suddenly 
become sentimental humanitarians. Stalin would have been unable to 
govern as he did without the consistent backing of the same people now so 
anxious to disclaim the connection. By condemning Stalinism, the present 
leaders have also condemned much that is inherent in the nature of totali- 
tarianism, the inevitable outcome of a system in which the will of the élite 
permits no countervailing power. By condemning Stalin, the “collective 
leaders” have also condemned themselves. “Only when followers live 
fanatically, and opponents live fearfully, can dictators live ruthlessly.” * 

The revolving of the stars in the firmament of leadership since Stalin's 
death further bears out the conclusion that the current élite’s emphasis on 
“collective leadership” is in part a gentlemen’s agreement made out of fear 
and devoted to mutual self-preservation — however temporary that agree- 
ment may prove to be. Georgi M. Malenkov, Stalin's designated successor, 
was both Premier and First Secretary in March, 1953. In September of the 
same year he gave up the all-important First Secretary post to Khrushchev, 
and in February, 1955, surrendered the premiership to Bulganin. At the 
time, Western commentators predicted a sad fate for Malenkov; but unlike 
most leaders who fell from the summit of the power pyramid in the past, 
Malenkov has survived. The main reason advanced for Malenkov’s demo- 
tions was that he favored expansion of consumer goods industries at a faster 
rate than long-standing party policy recognized as desirable. But in view 
of the “self-preservation” rationale, it is also possible tat Malenkov’s 
resignations may have been more genuine than is usually supposed. After 
all, it was during his brief régime that Beria was eliminated; and to assure 
the other leaders that he was not planning to become another archtyrant in 
the Stalinist style, he may well have stepped down in the interests of avoid- 
ing another power struggle at a crucial point in the history of party leader- 
ship. What is more, Malenkov remained a member of the powerful 
Presidium and was appointed to a key ministry in the government structure, 
one which holds strategic place in the regime's industrialization plans — 
the Ministry of Electric Power Stations. Even after his “resignation,” 
Malenkov was publicly reprimanded, yet he still held on in the party's 


"Note the pertinent comments concerning the counts on which “all dictatorships are 
alike” in R. M. Maclver, The Web of Government (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947), pp. 225, 231-33. 

” Herman C. Beyle, “Government and Politics as Social Control,” in William E. Mosher, 
ed., Responsible Citizenship (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1941), p. 208 
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power-nucleus. At the Congress, without explicitly mentioning Malenkov, 
Khrushchev criticized “wiseacres who upheld light industry over heavy 
industry,” and in his own speech Malenkov not only paid proper homage 
to heavy industry but also engaged in deprecating samo-kritika (“self- 
criticism”): “guided by Lenin's principles and working for the benefit 
of our common cause, [the Central Committee] unmasks errors, no matter 
by whom they were made, does this resolutely without regard for personali- 
ties, and justly corrects anyone who permits these errors.” * Yet it was 
Malenkov who ingratiatingly laid the diplomatic groundwork in Great 
Britain in March, 1956, for the state visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin the 
following month. 

Ex-Foreign Minister Molotov is another case in point. He also engaged 
in “self-criticism,” admitting that he should not have said in 1955 that oniy 
the “basis” of socialism had been constructed in the USSR. At the 
Congress he confessed to “shortcomings manifest in the work of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which fact our party Central Committee 
pointed out in time.” ** He was relieved as Foreign Minister on June 1, 
1956, largely in deference to the regime’s desire to overcome Tito’s antipa- 
thy, which Molotov had helped Stalin to instill; but he retained his post 
as First Deputy Premier of the Council of Ministers and remained a 
member of the vastly more important Presidium of the Central Committee. 
Aside from the liquidation of Beria and his “henchmen” not a single major 
leader has been exterminated since Stalin's passing. Imputation of those 
leaders infected with the virus known as the “cult of personality” has been 
limited to postmortems, as if the present élite had nothing to do with 
embossing the pedestal on which the Stalinist idol stood. 


(3) Policy Considerations. 


A third galaxy of motives prompting “collective leadership” and de- 
Stalinization clusters around the compulsive utilitarian orientation of a 
regime committed to the “materialist” conception of life and history. This 
rationale decisively outweighs the other two impelling reasons in scope and 
importance, though it is tightly interwoven with them. What is “im- 
practical” or fails to “work” is disconcerting to pragmatists riding the crest 
of history. Many of the malpractices heaped on Stalin’s corpse involved 
either those areas of policy in which Stalin had failed to realize measurable 
successes or others in which the present leaders are concentrating unusual 
effort. The ruling oligarchy deposed Stalin and put on the robe of “col- 
lective leadership” because the leaders want maximum flexibility to do 


* 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part |, p. E-3. Italics added. 


“ Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 18, 1956), id. Part I, 
p. G-10. 
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what they think necessary to increase Soviet power in terms of changed 
conditions both at home and abroad. If they had to demolish a myth 
reverently inculcated for nearly three decades in order to get maneuvera- 
bility, then it would have to be. Such is the price of opportunism. Marx 
or Lenin had never really stood in the way of a decision by the Kremlin, 
so why should Stalin? Indeed, Stalin achieved ideological “infallibility” by 
the very methodological means the “collective leadership” is now employ- 
ing to debase him. To revise “theory” to match the “facts” of concrete 
circumstance, to impose “truth” from above with the ebb and flow of the 
élite’s estimates of “conditions” is to engage in “creative Marxism” —a 
favorite Stalinist device. And to utilize any available means to reach im- 
mediate objectives is merely to subscribe to the old Leninist-Stalinist maxim 
of “communist morality”: “what is moral is only that which facilitates the 
destruction of the old world, and which strengthens the new socialist 
regime.” * The leader or leaders of the moment, of course, decide which 
means “facilitate” what they wish to do. What they wish to do, so they 
claim, is always aimed directly or indirectly at the long-range goal of 
global “communism.” All means are vindicated by the worthiest of ends.** 

Stalinism failed to “strengthen the new socialist regime” in more ways 
than one, nor did certain Stalinist rigidities meet the demands of Real- 
politik to the satisfaction of the current leaders. One charge against Stalin, 
which fits neatiy into the utilitarian mold, is that he made “grave errors” 
of method during the agricultural collectivization drive of the early 1930's. 
This matches with the “collective leadership’s” grandiose farm policies and 
seems designed to increase the morale of the peasantry to that end. 
Another charge alleges that Stalin was grievously at fault for expelling 
the Yugoslavian comrades from the Cominform in 1948. Certainly this 
coincides with the Kremlin's ardent wooing of Tito in 1955-1956, in a 
rather obvious effort to sever Belgrade from the West's defensive chain 
and bring Tito into line with the “new” Soviet foreign policy, even if the 
Yugoslav dictator should continue to insist upon internal autonomy. Still 
another series of imputations against Stalin focuses upon his military 
deficiencies. In the course of his secret report to the Congress, Khrushchev 
said that Stalin demoralized the army and reduced its leadership capacity 
by liquidating several generals on false charges during the purges of the late 
1930's; that he was so egotistically involved concerning his nonaggression 
pact with Hitler in 1939 that he failed to have the Soviet forces ready for 
the German attack, despite repeated warnings that invasion was imminent; 
and that his “blunders” were the general cause of Soviet military reverses 


“” Kratkii Filosoficheskii Slovar (Moscow: Gospolitizdat, 1941), p. 177. This is the official 
Short Philosophical Dictionary. Italics added. 


“Cf. Nathan Leites, The Operational Code of the Polithuro (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1951), pp. 7-12. 
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in World War II.** Coupled with the announced reductions in the strength 
of the armed forces — by 640,000 in 1955 and 1,200,000 more in 1956 — 
the assault on Stalin’s military acumen serves both propaganda and “practi- 
cal” purposes. It shows the world that the USSR is not afraid to take steps 
toward “disarmament” while at the same time rationalizing Soviet defeats 
in World War II in terms of the obstinacy and vanity of one man. It 
assures the present military leaders that the regime has their morale at 
heart, and simultaneously raises Red Army prestige by blaming Stalin for 
past inadequacies. And it releases manpower for labor toward the ambi- 
tious goals of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Subtly involved also is the implica- 
tion that the Soviet Union is so strong that it can well afford to cut its 
standing army; and no one should be foolish enough to suppose that the 
USSR is militarily deficient at present. Nothing could be more “practical” 
than to have the willing support of the army, or to have a powerful military 
force standing behind foreign policy. Besides, a dictatorship needs a “scape- 
goat” to explain shortcomings and exonerate the governing élite —a role 
Stalin can be made to play most conveniently. 

De-Stalinization and “collective leadership” have still another prag- 
matic twist, with a decidedly moralistic tinge. With the artfulness of 
experienced propagandists, the leaders have linked these two principles 
with a greater degree of internal “democracy” and “decentralization” of 
authority in numerous economic, cultural, and political areas in order to 
stimulate local and individual initiative. To appear more tolerant of dissent 
is to make all the recent moderation policies seem more credible to the 
outside world. Internally, greater latitude for “deviation” and increased 
allowance for “initiative” are supposed to induce harder work by everybody 
as the regime admittedly drives to step up productivity. Economic pro- 
ductivity is permeated with subjective human elements, and if the lower 
party echelons and the population at large can be led to identify them- 
selves emotionally with the élite’s objectives more than in the past, so much 
the better. But dictatorships simply do not mellow almost overnight in all 
directions at once; rather, they turn to any means at hand to achieve their 
purposes, and there is always the possibility that concessions flowing from 
top to bottom will be rescinded as swiftly as they were granted. What is 
“useful” is the guide. What is most likely to get tangible results is the 
alternative selected — until objective conditions suggest other tactics. To 
persuade the world that the “collective leadership” means well and to 
rally the Soviet people behind its startling policies are indeed “useful” con- 
siderations, for to gain the confidence of others is a diplomatic lever abroad 
and a workable control mechanism at home. 


“ Pravda (April 7, 1956), and New York Times (June 5, 1956), p. 15 
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At the Congress and afterwards, the leaders have made a determined 
effort to create an image of “democracy” on the upgrade, from the depths 
plumbed in the days of the “cult of personality.” Conceding that in the 
unfortunate past the leading party organs convened only intermittently and 
did not discuss significant policy-making matters, Khrushchev declared that 
“the Presidium ... has become a regularly acting collective body dealing 
with all the most important questions of the life of the party and coun- 
try.” *° The plenums of the Central Committee also met “regularly during 
the period under review” (since the Nineteenth Congress) and “played an 
exceptionally important part” in exposing shortcomings and solving urgent 
problems “with Lenin’s straightforwardness.” *° The First Secretary assured 
the Congress that one of the main tasks of party work would be to “develop 
intra-party democracy and, on that basis, develop the initiative and raise 
the responsibility of party organizations and of all Communists.” *’ Particu- 
lar pains have been taken to convince Western diplomats that “dissenting 
opinions” are permitted and encouraged in Central Committee meetings, 
and that “dissents” are recorded so that if a “majority decision” sub- 
sequently proves to be “wrong,” the dissenters cannot be held accountable 
for having favored that course of action. Bulganin implied that “public 
opinion” had a profound impact on the drawing up of the draft directives 
of the Sixth Five-Year Plan during the month preceding the Congress: 

In framing the draft directives, the CPSU Central Committee took account of the sug- 
gestions made by the workers of many thousands of industrial enterprises and collective 
farms .. . there was animated and earnest discussion of the draft directives at party 
congresses [meaning the congresses held in the various union-republics in December, 
1955, and January, 1956] and conferences, at party aktivs, and at factory, collective farm, 
machine tractor station, and state farm meetings.” 

Needless to say, “taking account of” suggestions and “animated and earnest 
discussion” are not synonymous with popular control of policy-formulation. 
The Soviet regime has always encouraged “suggestions” on technical details 
and administrative procedures and has customarily tried to inspire “dis- 
cussion” of appropriate techniques. Even a dictatorship cannot ignore 
public sentiment entirely, but despite Bulganin’s hint concerning “democ- 
racy” at work, major policy is still set in motion in traditionally oligarchical 
fashion. The questioning of policies in force is doubtless no more per- 
missible than under Stalin. Within the party itself, the old dictum of 
“democratic centralism” binds all members by firm disciplinary measures 
to support every policy forthcoming from the pinnacle of the hierarchy. 
That a “democracy of the élite” exists is probably true — comparatively 


“ 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part |, p. A-96. Italics added. 
“ Ibid., Part I, p. A-%5. 
" Ibid., Part I, p. A-113 


“ Nikolai A. Bulganin, Report on the Draft Directives of the Sixth Five-Year Plan (Feb 
21, 1956), ibid., Part I, pp. }-50, J-51. Italics added. 
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speaking. The Presidium and the Central Committee are almost certainly 
more genuine forums for the expression of opinion and more lenient con- 
cerning divergent views than has been the case in the USSR in at least 
twenty-five years. But in a dictatorship, such a situation must be regarded 
as highly relative; and the Soviet regime is still very much a dictatorship, 
whether more benevolent or not. 

Similar conclusions are suggested by the Kremlin's “decentralization” 
policies. Between 1954 and 1956, thousands of industrial enterprises were 
handed over by the Soviet government to the supervision of union-republic 
ministries. Collective farms have been given discretion to decide which 
crops they are best equipped to grow, how many hectares to plant to certain 
crops, and so forth.” Theaters are now permitted to choose their own 
programs without close control by the USSR Ministry of Culture. Khrush- 
chev noted that the greatest deficiencies in party organization were at the 
local level, particularly in rural areas. He said that both the party and gov- 
ernment rayon (district) organizations were “weak.” Apparently desirous 
of prompting more rational utilization of local resources and counteracting 
excessive “bureaucratism” in Moscow, the “collective leadership” has also 
applied the principle of “decentralization” in many other sectors of Soviet 
society. However, it is open to question whether such moves constitute 
more than formal gestures. Totalitarianism and actual decentralization of 
authority seem incongruous. At most, some administrative and technical 
decision-making might be given up to local authorities. But pervasive 
state planning and other monolithic characteristics of a bureaucratized 
dictatorship demand that major policy-formulation, at least, be highly 
centralized. Besides, the party is where the real power resides, while most 
“decentralization” moves have been within the government structure. 
Increased local authority is not necessarily consonant with actual redistribu- 
tion of power in a one-party system. 

The question also arises: Is “collective leadership” itself a myth? Does 
a dogmatized totalitarian regime dare to run the risk of genuine collective 
leadership? Is the whole idea a palliative not really intended to be a 
permanent fixture? Certainly Khrushchev’s status in the past few years 
implies that no one else in the oligarchy outranks the First Secretary. By 
occupying the post of General Secretary, as it was then called, Stalin was 
able to solidify his dictatorship. There is no position in the political struc- 
ture so conducive to manipulation of subordinates if the will to manipulate 
is present. The other supporting pillar of Stalinist absolutism was the fact 
that Stalin succeeded in establishing himself as the unchallengeable oracle. 
of ideological clairvoyance, the only “correct” interpreter of Marx and 
Lenin. Khrushchev does not possess that kind of doctrinal monopoly as 


” One hectare is equivalent to about 2.5 acres 
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yet, though in delivering the major address at the Congress, in which he 
engaged in “creative Marxism” to an unprecedented extent, he placed him- 
self, in the nature of things, in the posture of bidding for supreme ideo- 
logical recognition. Moreover, Khrushchev does not have around him 
numerous leaders with great revolutionary prestige, as Stalin did in the 
1920's. He has been First Secretary only three years, yet in that short time 
his potential competitors — Beria and Malenkov — were rendered incap- 
able of checking his ascendancy. The political environment of any authori- 
tarian system tends to beckon one individual to rise above his colleagues. 
The Soviet regime has long been characterized by personal struggles for 
power, complex plots and intrigue, exiles and executions. When Khrush- 
chev claimed at the Congress that the current élite are “not bound by 
personal relations of mutual advantage” nor separated by “personal antago- 
nism,” he was denying the history of the CPSU which his own indictment 
of Stalin documented beyond doubt. Men schooled in intrigue are amen- 
able to any maneuver that might save their lives or enhance their own 
power positions. The behavior of the élite in the Soviet dictatorship re- 
sembles the machinations of nobles at the court of an absolute monarchy. 

Despite Khrushchev’s contentions, the power structure of the Soviet 
system has not been materially altered since Stalin’s day. At the top of the 
steep pyramid are eleven men, the full members of the Presidium, and six 
alternate members of the Presidium who constitute an interlocking oli- 
garchy at the peak of both the party and the government hierarchies.*° 
The full Presidium members were re-elected without change in February, 
1956: Bulganin, Kliment E. Voroshilov, Lazar M. Kaganovich, Alexei I. 
Kirichenko, Malenkov, Mikoyan, Molotov, Mikhail G. Pervukhin, Maxim 
Z. Saburov, Mikhail A. Suslov, and Khrushchev. The present alternates 
are: Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, Leonid I. Brezhnev, Nikolai A. Mukhit- 
dinov, Dmitri T. Shepilov, Ekaterina A. Furtseva, and Nikolai M. Shvernik. 
Khrushchev, Brezhnev, Suslov, Furtseva, and Shepilov are also members 
of the Secretariat. Bulganin is chairman of the Council of Ministers (Pre- 
mier) of the Soviet government. Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Molotov, Pervuk- 
hin, and Saburov are First Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR, and Malenkov is a Deputy Chairman. Voroshilov is chairman 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR (titular chief of state). 
Khrushchev, Kirichenko, and Shvernik are members of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet. Zhukov is Minister of Defense of the USSR; Shepilov 
is Foreign Minister and chief editor of Pravda; Saburov is chairman of 
Gosekonomkomissiya (State Commission for Short-Term Planning of the 





“The several positions of the party élite are thoroughly covered, except for the most 
recent cha in Office of Intelligence Research, Soviet Political Leaders (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: partment of State, 1955), passim. 
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National Economy); and Shvernik is chairman of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions and of the Committee of Party Control. All of 
the Presidium alternates except Shvernik are newcomers to the élite circle. 
Three of the four alternates chosen the day after Stalin’s death have been 
dropped." 

It is difficult to find much serious competition for Khrushchev in this 
constellation of leaders. The military does not seem to have great political 
influence, though its political stature is undoubtedly higher today than for 
three decades of Stalinist rule.** But it is easy to exaggerate. The regime 
has always been careful to maintain close control over the military. At the 
Twentieth Congress, ten military men were dropped from the Central 
Committee and its candidate membership, while only four new officers 
were elected.” Also prominent among those not re-elected to the Central 
Committee was Admiral N. G. Kuznetsov, chief of staff of the navy until 
he was also relieved of that post in April. At present not a single naval 
officer is a member of the Central Committee; only a handful of officers 
still serve as candidates; and no naval leaders took part in the “debates” 
at the Congress. Among all the top-level military and naval commanders, 
only Zhukov seems to be an outstanding figure. His rapid rise in the firma- 
ment of power, however, does augment the prestige of Red Army leader- 
ship. The Marshal's personal friendship with President Eisenhower, his 
promotion to alternate Presidium membership, and his post as Defense 
Minister imply that he would be in a real position to act with authority in 
any future exchange of views or actual meetings with the President. Zhukov 
is officially listed first among the six alternates, out of alphabetical order, 
which suggests that only the eleven full members are considered to out- 





"The three men demoted were Panteleimon K. Ponomarenko, present ambassador to 
Poland, who retained his on the Central Committee; Leonid G. Melnikov, 
former party chief in the Kazakh SSR who slipped from ful! to candidate member- 
ship on the Central Committee and was replaced by Brezhnev; and Mir-Dzhafar A 
Bagirov, former party leader in the Azerbaijan SSR, who was dropped entirely. Four 
months later, Bagirov was executed as an accomplice of Beria. The shakeup of leader- 
ship in the Kazakh, Uzbek, and Azerbaijan SSR's reflect the regime's determination to 
develop virgin and idle lands, especially in Soviet central Asia and western Siberia, in 
order to increase farm output markedly in the next few years. 


“The Soviet leadership has. . . t to dilute the feeling of unique power within the 
army by a variety of means, real and symbolic. Important armed units have been 
built within the MVD .. .; and special measures have been taken to counteract 
feelings of aloofness or autonomy on the part of the military as against other ele- 
ments of the bureaucratic élite. . . . It seems probable that the increase in inter- 
national tension in the several years, and the increase in Soviet arms production, 
have tended to bring key professional figures in the Soviet military establishment 
back closer to the center of policy-making, and, more generally, enhanced their 
influence within the upper levels of the régime. This trend was underway before 
Stalin died.” W. W. Rostow, The Dynamics of Soviet Society (New York: The New 
American Library, 1954), pp. 70, 75-76. 

“ The army is now represented on the Central Committee by Marshals Georgi K. Zhukov, 
Aleksandr M. Vasilevsky, and Vasily D. Sokolovsky. Marshals Vasily 1. Chuikov, 
Semyon K. Timoshenko, and Ivan K. Bagramyan are candidate members. 
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rank him. With the possible exception of Foreign Minister Shepilov, whose 
star has been rising fast in the past two years, none of the other alternates 
enjoys nearly the popularity Zhukov does. Since three of the alternates are 
relatively unknown figures closely associated with Khrushchev in the past, 
their elevation is further testimony to the First Secretary's primacy in the 
“collective leadership.” The radical turnover in the candidate membership 
of the Central Committee (nearly two-thirds of the members were replaced 
at the Twentieth Congress) is also evidence of a desire on the part of the 
élite to build a comparatively youthful second layer of party leadership 
dedicated to the “new” policies — and presumably loyal to Khrushchev 
as well. The First Secretary, therefore, has not decisively won the race for 
succession, but certainly almost all odds are in his favor. However, even 
Khrushchev cannot foreclose the future. His young confréres just below 
the top might well have their own ambitions, and the apparatus of a well- 
bureaucratized totalitarian dictatorship is available to those determined to 
climb in coming years. Lenin’s “testament” and Stalin’s attempt to hand 
the mantle of leadership to Malenkov demonstrate that the passing dictator 
can neither preclude nor bequeath the individual exercise of power. 


Tue Sixru Five-Year PLAN AND INTERNAL Economic AND Soctat Powicy 


As in the Stalinist era, first priority is awarded by the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan to heavy industry, including machinery, coal, oil and gas, electric 
power, and steel.** In all, capital goods and power output are scheduled 
to reach a level by 1960 some seventy per cent above that attained in 1955. 
In 1960, Bulganin said, the USSR will be producing “more steel, electric 
power, cement, and fuel than at present produced by Britain, France, and 
West Germany all together.” ** According to plan, the “light” or consumer 
goods industries will increase their output sixty per cent by 1960. The 
difference between increases of seventy and sixty per cent does not seem 
great; but there is a wide existing gap both in ruble terms and relative to 
demand because heavy industry has been receiving the larger share of 
resources ever since the five-year plan era began in 1928. Much remains 
to be accomplished to narrow this gap, and the Soviet leaders acknowl- 
edged at the Congress that certain consumer problems such as housing 
continue to be “very acute.” On the other hand, the Sixth Five-Year Plan 
does envisage a larger proportional growth of light industry than any 
previous plan, though in the past planned quotas in this economic area 
often were unfulfilled or else quality and variety of output were sacrificed.” 


“Only the major aspects of Soviet economic development as reflected in the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan suit the purposes of this article. Much of the discussion at the Congress 
dealt with specialized economic subjects too detailed for adequate analysis here. 

* 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. J-10. 


“ Harry Schwartz, Russia's Soviet Economy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954), pp. 282-83. 
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The Soviets have alsw set the “basic economic task” of surpassing the lead- 
ing “capitalist” economies in per capita production. No one predicted that 
this could be done during the next five years, though all speakers expressed 
confidence that such a goal could be reached “in a short period of time” 
by means of “peaceful economic competition” with the “capitalist” world. 

Bulganin attached “exceptional importance” to ferrous metallurgy and 
to the chemical industry, especially to the output of mineral fertilizers and 
the production of synthetic by-products from oil and natural gas in order 
to end the present wasteful practice of using grain and edible fats for mak- 
ing soap, alcohol, detergents, and so on. The plan also calls for construc- 
tion of several hydroelectric stations, many of them in western Siberia and 
some in the Far Eastern areas. Malenkov asserted that “it is a real and 
practicable task for the Soviet Union in a comparably short time to out- 
strip the United States in the field of electric power production.” ™" Igor 
V. Kurchatov, the physicist who made such a favorable impression upon 
British scientists during his professional contacts with them in 1956, de- 
clared that Soviet scientists are prepared to collaborate with American or 
any other foreign physicists in order to harness thermonuclear reactions 
“for peaceful purposes.”” Kurchatov revealed that the USSR is working on 
atomic-powered aircraft, atomic energy for transport, and even an ice- 
breaker with a nuclear engine which will be capable of sailing the Arctic 
Ocean for two or three years without replenishing its fuel supply. By 1960, 
he said, the USSR will have constructed “as many as ten types” of atomic 
reactors, each with a capacity of 50,000 to 200,000 kilowatts, or a planned 
total capacity of 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 kilowatts." Bulganin may be right 
in asserting that “in the peaceful use of atomic energy, our country is ahead 
of other countries.” * Indeed, a group of American scientists who visited 
the USSR in the spring of 1956 obtained an unprecedented view of Soviet 
achievements in this field. They mingled freely with some one thousand 
Soviet physicists and were permitted to see whatever they wished. They 
frankly concluded that the USSR presently has a lead in high energy 
physics research and predicted that the Soviets would set the world pace 
in pure nuclear research for the next ten years — a superiority secured by 
winning an advantage in equipment and construction that American 
science, with its limited funds, would not be able to overcome.” 

The machine-building industry was severely criticized at the Congress 
for “lagging behind in the designing and construction of technically perfect 


ad 20th CPS } Congress Prox ceedings, Part a p. E-15. 


“Igor V. Kurchatov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 20, 1956), ibid. Part Il, p 
K-12. 


” Ibid., Part I, p. J-4. 


” See the detailed account of the American scientists’ observations and impressions in 
New York Times (June 3, 1956), pp. 1, 12 
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equipment and instruments,” and there were complaints of a shortage of 
timber material. The manufactured consumer goods industries were 
charged with the task of expanding production of shoes and clothing by 
more than fifty per cent and increasing the output of high-quality woolen 
textiles, “the demand for which has not been fully met.” All light 
industries were admonished to improve the timing and quality of their 
products — a perennial criticism of this branch of the economy.” In addi- 
tion, an “unrelenting struggle” for technical progress must be waged, and 
eventually “automation must be applied in all branches of industry.” ” 
The plan provides for state capital investment expenditures of 990 billion 
rubles (in the prices of July 1, 1955), a figure which exceeds the amount 
spent on capital construction during the Fourth and Fifth five-year plans 
combined. Of the 990 billion, 120 will be invested in agriculture (plus 
100 billion by the collective farms out of their own resources), 600 in 
industry, and over 200 in the construction of houses, public utilities, 
schools, hospitals, children’s institutions, and movie-theaters.* The leaders 
complained, as they usually do, about labor productivity. Though pro- 
ductivity in industry as a whole has more than doubled since World 
War II, the goals outlined in the Fifth Five-Year Plan were not fully or 
evenly attained. Even productivity in industry did not meet the planned 
target, while in the building industry in particular and in agriculture it 
failed by even wider margins to fulfill the plan. The current plan con- 
templates a minimum increase of fifty per cent in industrial productivity 
by 1960, to be achieved primarily through widespread introduction of the 
most modern machinery and extensive electrification. 

One of the main objectives of the new plan is a “steep rise in agri- 
cultural output,” so that by 1960 gross agricultural production will be 
about seventy per cent greater than in 1955. Despite a drought in 1955 
which had disastrous effects on the program, Khrushchev indicated that 
the virgin lands and wastelands reclamation scheme of planting millions 
of new hectares to grain (28 to 30 million more hectares by 1956) would 
be continued.” Soviet agriculture still seems to be suffering from many of 
the same basic deficiencies highlighted by the press for the past twenty- 


“ Bulganin, 20ch CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. J-21. 

“See The Land of Socialism Today and Tomorrow (Moscow: Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, 1939), p. 369; Irwestiya (Aug. 4, 1949); Trud (Dec. 8, 1950); Irwestiya 
(Dec. 27, 1951); and Pravda (Oct. 28, 1953). 

* Bulganin, 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. J-25. 

* At the official rate of exchange (four rubles for one U.S. dollar), the converted equiva- 
lent would be more than $247,000,000,000. The purchasing power of the ruble, how- 
ever, is much less than twenty-five cents. 

* Bulganin, 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. J-38. 

“ Ibid., Part |, p. A-49. 
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five years. At present there is probably more imbalance and inefficiency 
on the agricultural sector than in any other key area of the economy.” 

Bulganin stressed that the system of wage-payments, even bonuses for 
engineers, technicians, and economic executives, in the future must be 
“such as to provide material incentives for higher productivity and higher 
skill.” ** Income inequality, said Khrushchev, is justified only if it is based 
on measurable differences in productive performance. During the next 
few years, according to Bulganin and Khrushchev, the following steps 
would be taken: (1) beginning with 1957, to change to the seven-hour day 
in some branches of the economy (42-hour week), or in other branches, 
to a five-day week with an eight-hour working day; (2) beginning with 
1956, to reduce the working day on Saturdays and on the eves of holidays 
by two hours; and (3) to re-establish the six-hour day for workers between 
sixteen and eighteen years of age and to institute the same work-hours for 
persons in underground mining jobs. In addition, the government plans to 
improve the pension system “radically,” sharply raising low pensions and 
giving more attention to the disabled and the aged, and to ameliorate the 
working conditions of women, especially by lengthening the period of paid 
maternity leave. 

One of the impressive accomplishments of the Soviet regime is in the 
field of public education. Seven-year schooling is already universal, and 
the plan seeks to complete the introduction of universal secondary educa- 
tion in both urban and rural areas. The main criticism of the schools 
voiced at the Congress was that students are not being adequately equipped 
for “practical work,” nor are they being sufficiently trained to have “proper 
respect for work.” Tuition fees charged for attendance at higher educa- 
tional institutions, specialized schools, and secondary schools were to be 
abolished at the start of the fall term in 1956. Khrushchev called for estab- 
lishment of “special schools” which are apparently meant to train an élite 
corps of exceptional students. To attend these institutions, which evidently 
will resemble boarding schools on the order of Eton and Harrow, students 
will pay fees according to the financial ability of their parents; the poorest 
will be charged nothing. The Soviet economy currently has the services 
of over 5.5 million trained specialists, and during the new plan period, four 
million more will be added. Bulganin correctly stated that American ob- 
servers are “expressing alarm” concerning the rapid increase of technically 
trained personnel in the USSR, while in the United States there is a short- 
age of scientists, engineers, and so forth.” 


“Cf. Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the USSR (Stanford: Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1949), pp. 673, 676-82, et passim, and Schwartz, op. cit, pp. 351-57 

* 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. J42. 

” See, for example, William Benton, “Now the ‘Cold War’ of the Classrooms,” New York 
Times Magazine (April 1, 1956), pp. 15, 408. 
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A Foreicn Poticy or DissimuLaTION 


The “new” Soviet foreign policies are perfectly consistent with cumula- 
tive precedent, the milieu of modern dictatorship, and the long-range goals 
of the regime. In the extended view, the current olive-branch approach is 
pointed at the very heart of Western political morality; and in the shorter 
run it is aimed at the neutralist countries. The immediate objectives are to 
keep them neutral politically while reorienting them toward Moscow by 
indirect economic and diplomatic means and at the same time introducing 
potentially disruptive factors into the system of Western alliances. 

Khrushchevist variations on the “peaceful coexistence” theme are just 
that — variations. Lenin and Stalin consistently paid tribute to the idea 
while simultaneously insisting that wars and violent revolutions were “in- 
evitable” as long as “capitalism” and its “highest stage,” imperialism, dis- 
figured the earth. It is true that the oligarchy has sought “peace” from the 
beginning — if by “peace” is meant the avoidance of a major war — but 
always as a temporary expedient. Internal and external conditions being 
what they were, “peace” was the only practical way to insure survival of 
the regime and its system as well as to provide a breathing spell for 
development of material strength. Lenin accepted the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk with Germany in 1918 because he was convinced that to consoli- 
date the revolution in Russia, peace was required at any cost. Ever since, 
whenever objective power conditions abroad were not conducive to “ad- 
vance” by direct means or whenever domestic policies or circumstances 
demanded the close attention of the regime, the “peaceful coexistence” 
rationale was formulated and reformulated. While Stalin moved to col- 
lectivize agriculture in the early 1930's, with consequences which were 
internally debilitating, Hitler was coming to power, making threatening 
gestures toward the “breadbasket” of Eastern Europe, and posing as the 
defender of Western civilization against Bolshevism. Stalin’s “creative 
Marxism” was equal to the double menace of internal tension and external 
pressure. He offered “peaceful coexistence” in the form of “popular front” 
governments in Western Europe composed of indigenous Socialists and 
Communists — as a balance against the Hitler threat. In 1939, when 
Moscow and Berlin entered into a nonaggression pact, “peaceful coexist- 
ence” was directly applied to the Nazis. After World War II, confronted 
with almost unbelievable war damage at home and encouraged by the 
possibilities for “advance” in the East European power-vacuum, the “peace- 
ful coexistence” slogan was again propagandized. “Peaceful coexistence,” 
therefore, is not Khrushchev’s brainchild. Indeed, the First Secretary 
thought it necessary to make this statement at the Congress: 


It has been alleged that the Soviet Union advances the principle of peaceful coexistence 
merely out of tactical considerations, considerations of expediency. Yet it is common 
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knowledge that we have always, from the very first years of Soviet power, stood with 
equal firmness for peaceful coexistence. Hence it is not a tactical move, but a funda- 
mental principle of Soviet foreign policy.” 

However, “peace” sought out of sheer necessity is not sufficient evidence of 
“fundamental principle,” particularly since it never stood in the way of 
direct action tactics against Finland, Greece, and Korea. By “peaceful 
coexistence,” the Kremlin means only that it wants to avoid a major war 
under current world conditions; it does not mean that violence cannot be 
discriminatingly employed here and there to achieve immediate objectives. 
There is no reason to believe that today’s version of the subject is basically 
different from its numerous counterparts in the past. 

On the other hand, the Twentieth Congress’ variation on the “peace” 
theme is unique in certain particulars. Under Stalin it was largely a 
propaganda cliché often dissociated from Moscow's actual international 
behavior. Today it is still a propaganda slogan, to be sure, but “peaceful 
coexistence” is now accompanied by an array of overt actions calculated 
to show the wary and the gullible that this time the Kremlin sincerely 
means what it says. In ways astutely adapted to the values, conditions, and 
expectations of different countries or social groupings within or across na- 
tional boundaries, Moscow has answered the oft-repeated “cold war” 
challenge of the United States to prove its good intentions with good deeds. 
In early 1955, Moscow began in earnest to seize the diplomatic initiative. 


Twice it announced reductions of the Soviet armed forces and called upon 
the United States to demonstrate that it loves peace too by following suit. 


It opened some doors in the “iron curtain,” admitting a large number of 
parliamentary, religious, scientific, and other delegations from the West, 
and then accused the United States of fabricating the curtain: 


In the rupture of relations between the countries a negative role wes played by certain 
American aggressive circles. However, they tried to push the blame for this onto the 
Soviet people, inventing the lame expression of the “Iron Curtain” allegedly erected by 
the Soviet Union. This was presented as a symptom of a certain “weakness” of the 
Soviet regime, of our alleged fear of all that can happen from contact between the 
Soviet people and foreigners. It even went so far as to imply that such contact would 
allegedly shake our state regime. We succeeded in dispelling this myth quickly enough 
and developed wide relations with foreign countries, on the lines of state as well as 
social, art, tourism, sport, and so forth.” 


* 20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part I, p. A-26. 

™ Mikoyan, ibid., Part I, p. D9. Mikoyan also accused the United States of not recipro- 
cating in good faith in the matter of cultural contacts: “Last year representatives of 
American restaurants visited Moscow. They went sightseeing, visited those enter 
prises, restaurants, and canteens in which they were interested. . . . Satisfied with 
our hospitality the American visitors simply invited the Moscow restaurant experts 
to visit them, to study the work of the American enterprises of mass catering 
And so recently five Moscow workers of public catering were about to embark on a 
journey to America when the State Department suddenly declared that their visit 
to the United States is considered undesirable. (Animation and laughter in the 
hall.) Evidently even our cooks and gastronomic experts constitute a danger to 
certain officials of the State Department. (Laughter and applause.) Even this small! 
fact shows to one and all who is for contact and who opposes it.” 
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It toned down its anti-Western propaganda, which reached such heights of 
invective at the peak of the “cold war,” assumed a disarming pose of 
smiling amiability culminating in the “Geneva spirit” of mid-1955, and 
then maligned the Western powers for alienating growing affections.” 
Khrushchev, Bulganin, and Shepilov paid official calls on Egypt, Burma, 
India, Afghanistan, Great Britain, and other countries, exuding good will 
and insisting upon “peaceful coexistence” with substance — in the form of 
expanded trade, scientific, and cultural contacts with the USSR. They 
visited Yugoslavia in 1955 and humbly apologized to Tito for “misunder- 
standings,” affixing the blame for the rupture upon the dastardliness of 
Beria and Stalin. Heavy courting of Yugoslavia followed. The Cominform, 
symbol of anti-Titoism ever since the “Titoists” were expelled from its 
ranks in 1948, was formally abolished in April, 1956; and in June Tito paid 
a return visit to the USSR, Ingratiatingly, Moscow gave up bases in 
Porkkala, Finland, and Port Arthur, taunting the United States to call 
home its forces stationed on foreign soil. These and many other actions 
were clearly designed to improve the reputation of the regime abroad, to 
place the West in a defensive position, and to win diplomatic advantage, 
especially among uncommitted states in Asia. 

Observers the world over have asked the same question: Are the Soviet 
leaders sincere? The answer lies partly in the record of the Soviets’ past 
maneuvers when confronted with superior strength abroad or ambitious 
economic goals at home. But it also lies in actions taken in the midst of the 
“smiling offensive” itself. Soviet policy toward Afghanistan is a good illus- 
tration. In 1953 a political faction favorable to neutralism gained control 
of the Afghan government, and Moscow was quick to exploit opportunities 
for “advance.” The Kremlin gave diplomatic support, plus military aid 
through Czechoslovakia, to the Afghans, who were involved in a border 
dispute with Pakistan, a member of the Western-sponsored Middle East 
Treaty Organization (Baghdad Pact). This controversy has erupted into 
violence several times, and a restless armed truce currently prevails along 
the contested frontier. During their visit in 1955, Bulganin and Khrushchev 
granted a $100,000,000 loan to the Afghan government, part of which will 
doubtless be used for more arms, while other aid funds are earmarked for 
showy, relatively low-cost projects. Street-paving in Kabul makes excellent 
propaganda material, much better than American assistance, which con- 
centrates on less conspicuous technical aid in the fields of education, health, 
and agricultural technique. In return for minimal expenditures and skillful 


"Said Khrushchev: “Some people are now trying to bury the ‘Geneva spirit.’ The facts 
show that certain circles in the West have still not given up hope of putting pres- 
sure on the Soviet Union and wresting unilateral concessions from it. The Soviet 
Union has done much to bring the positions of the Great Powers closer together 
Now it is up to the United States, Britain, and France.” Ibid., Part 1, p. A-21. 
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exploitation of tension already existing, the USSR has drawn the “highway 
to India” a great deal closer to the Soviet orbit. “Peaceful coexistence” also 
did not preclude Soviet-bloc military aid to Egypt, again using existing 
conditions as a diplomatic lever. The animosity between the Arabs and 
Israel, Egypt's desire to be recognized as leader of the Arab realm, and the 
Egyptian dictatorship headed by President Nasser together constituted 
fertile soil for Soviet “advance.” In 1955, the Soviet leaders, including 
Dmitri Shepilov, visited Cairo, and shortly afterwards satellite Czechoslo- 
vakia came forward with arms sales to the Egyptian government and an 
offer to train Egyptian officers in Czechoslovakia. In 1956, Shepilov again 
called on Nasser, reiterating the Soviet offer of a $420,000,000 loan to 
finance the construction of Egypt’s huge Aswan dam. Later Moscow with- 
drew its offer and then extended diplomatic support to Nasser’s decision to 
finance the Aswan project with revenue obtained from the Suez Canal, 
which was nationalized by Egypt in July. By these strokes, Moscow has 
directly implanted its influence on the strategic southern shore of the 
Mediterranean, just when the British were withdrawing from Suez, and 
improved the Soviets’ standing with the Arab world in general. What 
did it matter that Soviet entry into the arms picture in the hypersensitive 
Middle East dangerously tilted the scales of power in that area and nearly 
resulted in resumption of full-scale hostilities? “Peaceful coexistence” has 
never meant that the USSR would overlook conditions facilitating aug- 
mentation of Soviet power, and it does not mean anything else in that 
connection now. Nor does “peaceful coexistence” apply to ideological 
matters, as if ideology could somehow be segregated from other forms of 
political struggle. In Shepilov’s words at the Congress: “It goes without 
saying that we are not offering capitalism a compromise in ideological 
program questions. Capitalist and socialist outlooks cannot be reconciled, 
and this reconciliation is not required for the peaceful coexistence of the 
two systems.” "* Reflecting the increased confidence of the “collective 
leadership,” Mikoyan predicted that the “ideas of communism will triumph 
without war.” ** 

The reformulation of the classical Marxist-Leninist credo of revelu- 
tionary violence follows the same pattern of trying to meet the West on its 
own ground of political values, on psychological and diplomatic rather than 
on military grounds. The Twentieth Congress disavowed revolutionary 
violence as a universal, applying the doctrine of force to certain countries 
under given circumstances only. There is nothing that “bourgeois demo- 
crats” would rather hear from Moscow than renunciat.on of violence; but 


" Ibid., Part |, p. B11. 
* Ibid., Part I, p. D-20. 
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in playing down force, Khrushchev clearly did not altogether drop it from 
the Bolshevik repertoire of tactical weapons: 

Our enemies like to depict us Leninists as advocates of violence always and everywhere. 
True, we recognize the need for the revolutionary transformation of capitalist society 
into socialist society. It is this that distinguishes the revolutionary Marxists from the 
reformists, the ists. There is no doubt that, in a number of capitalist countries, 
the violent pete asoye the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and the sharp aggravation of 
class struggle connected with this are inevitable. But the forms of social revolution vary. 
Ie is not true thet we regard violence and civil war as the only way to remake society.” 
Hence Khrushchevism has watered down the traditional axiom that no 
revolution can take place without violence; but it has given notice, too, 
that if the “capitalists” in certain countries choose to resist, there will 
definitely be violence: “In the countries where capitalism is still strong and 
has a huge military and police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary 
forces will, of course, inevitably offer serious resistance. There the transi- 
tion to socialism will be attended by a sharp class, revolutionary struggle.” "* 
In a dictatorship, the élite decide whether violence is or is not “required” 
in this country or that. Where ideology is a matter of unilateral edict, as it 
is in the USSR, war and violence can be restored as universal “principles” 
any time the oligarchy wishes, simply by quoting Lenin on the subject. 

The United States government has prosecuted American Communists 
on the ground that Communists subscribe to the Leninist maxim that 
violence is the only way the revolution can materialize and are therefore 
committed to the forcible overthrow of American political institutions. 
In the light of the modification of this doctrine, will the government's 
reasoning now be refuted by quotations from speeches made at the 
Twentieth Congress? Let it be repeated: Much of the “new” ideological 
equipment of the CPSU is pointed at the political value system which the 
West is presumably trying to save by combatting Communism. 

Still another means by which Khruskchevism seeks to turn “bourgeois” 
values and institutions against the West is by recognizing the efficacy of 
parliamentary channels to win the day for Communism painlessly — a 
diametric reversal of the Leninist-Stalinist position that the “revolution” 
could never be achieved by parliamentarism. Said Khrushchev: 

The winning of a stable parliamentary majority backed by a mass revolutionary move- 
ment of the proletariat and of all the working people could create for the working class 
of a number of capitalist and former colonial countries the conditions needed to secure 
fundamental social changes.” 

In saying that a “proletarian” majority in parliament might “transform the 
latter from an organ of bourgeois democracy into a genuine instrument of 
the people’s will,” Khrushchev engaged in “creative Marxism” to such an 
" Ibid., Part I, p. A-31. Italics added. 


™ Khrushchev, tbid., Part I, p. A-32. 
" Tbid., Part I, p. A-32. 
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extent that some Congress speakers felt compelled to differentiate “Com- 
munism” from mere “reformism.” Shepilov made a rather superficial dis- 
tinction between “revolution” and “evolution”: 

The theury of scientific communism teaches that the transition from the capitalist means 
of production to the socialist one is that revolutionary process which occurs with the 
leading role of the working class. It is this which distinguishes Marxists from the reform- 
ists and opportunists who, under the guise of defending the gradual, evolutionary transi- 
tion from one means of production to another, in reality defend the capitalist regime.” 
Following the “parliamentary” theme, Soviet policy toward Western 
Europe since the Congress has emphasized the need for “popular front” 
governments."” Khrushchev noted “real opportunities” for political collabo- 
ration between Communists and “other segments of the working class,” 
principally the Socialist parties, in the interests of “fighting for peace,” 
ideological differences notwithstanding. The new respect for “parlia- 
mentary” means combined with an actual policy of pressing for co-opera- 
tion with Socialists in “popular front” regimes opens up the possibility in 
some countries, especially France and Italy, of a “revolution” by pseudo- 
legal means. If the Communists in Western Europe wear the apparel of 
political respectability for some time, there is no telling what might happen 
in the unstable multi-party democracies of these two countries especially, 
for here are the largest Communist parties outside the Soviet realm.” The 
Socialists are no longer accused of servile obeisance to “American imperial- 
ism”; they are now wooed with kind words and invitations to send parlia- 
mentary delegations to Moscow. But for all the talk about “parliamentar- 
ism” and peaceable “transition,” there is an old axiom just as firmly 
adhered to as ever: 

Whatever the form of transition to socialism, the decisive and indispensable factor is the 


political leadership of the working class, headed by its vanguard [meaning the Com- 
munist party in each country]. Without this there can be no transition to socialism.” 


Not only is the “new” foreign policy aimed at using Western political 
morality for the Soviets’ own purposes, but it is also designed to make the 
world Communist movement more resilient, versatile, and adaptable. 


" Ibid., Part |, p. B-11. 
~ one Be glowing appeal to the West European Socialist parties in Pravda (March 31, 
1956). 


” Though the membership of the French Communist Party is only about 300,000-350,000, 
its strength at the polls since World War II makes it the largest political party in 
France. In the national parliamentary elections of January 2, 1956, the Communists 
received 5,427,000 votes, more than 25 per cent of the total. The party fille about 
the same percentage of seats in the Notional Assembly. The Italian Communist 
Party has about 1,600,000 members (State Department estimate). In the national 

rliamentary elections of June 7-4, 1953, the Communist Party (P.C.1.) and Allied 

ft Wing Socialists (P.S.1.) together polled about 9,500,000 votes, approximately 
35 per cent of the total, and in December, 1955, filled more than 35 per cent of the 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. Office of Intelligence Research, The World 
Strength of the Communist Party Organizations (Washington, D.C.: Department of 
State, 1956), pp. 10-13. 
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Hence the principle was set forth at the Congress that the “transition” 
from capitalism to socialism might proceed along different routes in dif- 
ferent countries, depending upon local conditions, and that Soviet revolu- 
tionary experience need not be considered applicable everywhere. Under 
Stalin the CPSU never took such a flexible and tolerant position. Stalin 
behaved as if he were afraid to let any Communist party abroad come to 
power without his direct supervision; and his treatment of Tito illustrates 
his aversion to independent centers of Communist power. The foreign 
parties may understandably have some difficulty adjusting to all the impli- 
cations of de-Stalinization; but despite the Daily Worker's scolding of the 
Soviet leaders for their unilateral denunciation of Stalin and Palmiro 
Togliatti’s guarded declaration of “independence” on behalf of the Italian 
party, there is no real evidence that the parties abroad are seriously split or 
basically unresponsive to Soviet guidance. Indeed, expressions of “individ- 
uality” within the movement can draw directly upon the authoritative 
statements made at the Twentieth Congress concerning different paths to 
socialism taking into account circumstances peculiar to individual countries! 
Certainly one way to make international Communism more respectable 
is to have certain parties go on record from time to time as opposed to 
something Moscow favors. This is a form of counterpropaganda adroitly 
drafted in answer to long-standing Western contentions that the various 
parties are nothing but servants of the Kremlin. 

A few Communist leaders abroad have been officially chastised for 
affiliation with the “cult of personality” — for example, Vulko Chervenkov 
of Bulgaria, who “resigned” as Premier in April — while others have been 
restored to favor, some posthumously. Foreign Communists have long 
exhibited agility in falling into step with sudden changes in pose or policy 
introduced by the CPSU. After a period of soul-searching and membership 
screening, they will probably not be recalcitrant this time. Even the French 
party, for years the most “Stalinized communist movement in the world 
outside the USSR .. . has hardly been shaken by the iconoclasts who 
smashed their god.” ** Whether Tito, who is visibly softening under the 
blandishments of the “collective leadership,” will surrender the advantages 
of being courted by two suitors, is a question for future developments to 
answer. In any event he will not be so willing to give up internal autonomy, 
if only because he enjoys prestige among the Yugoslav people for daring to 
stand up to Goliath. Tito would have much to lose by becoming an out- 
right satellite. It is clearly in every party’s own interests to put into practice 
the more moderate, quasi-legal tactics anointed by the Twentieth Congress. 
Many were the comrades who became disillusioned in the past because the 


“Suzanne Labin, “French Communism Shrugs Off Stalin,” New York Times Magarine 
(May 27, 1956), p. 22. 
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specific twists and turns of Soviet foreign policy had to be followed whether 
or not they weakened the party in its own political environment. “Advanc- 
ing toward socialism” as the local situation permits has doubtless been the 
secret wish of many parties for a long time. Certainly to the extent that 
Communist parties get more votes, take on the appearance of other politi- 
cal parties, and seem less dependent on the Kremlin, some of the verve of 
world Communism will be revived. 

The “new” foreign policy also seeks to strengthen the USSR’s ties with 
the neutralist countries, especially those in Asia. War is not “fatalistically 
inevitable” and violence need not invariably be associated with the “transi- 
tion” process because the world is now very different than in the days of 
Stalin’s isolationist doctrines of “capitalist encirclement” and “socialism in 
one country.” Today there is a “zone of peace” composed not only of the 
“socialist camp” (Soviet bloc) but also of other “peace-loving” states which 
“have proclaimed non-participation in blocs as a principle of their foreign 
policy.” Here is a direct diplomatic gesture toward the neutralist states, 
which are specifically listed in the final resolution of the Twentieth Con- 
gress: India, Burma, Afghanistan, Egypt, Syria, Indonesia, Finland, Austria, 
and Sweden. Except for the World War II interlude, never before has 
Soviet propaganda admitted “capitalist” states to the “forces upholding 
peace.” In this framework Moscow commenced an unprecedented eco- 
nomic counteroffensive directed primarily at the neutralists. The Soviet 
economic campaign, in the form of barter trade, loans with low rates of 
interest rather than direct grants, and technical assistance, serves many 
purposes simultaneously. It “proves” Moscow’s solicitude for the needy, 
“exposes” the cynicism of American aid tied to military alliances, shows 
that the USSR is now prosperous enough to afford generosity, and forces 
the United States to re-evaluate its own economic diplomacy. When 
Bulganin and Khrushchev visited Burma, India, and other countries, and 
received many leaders from the neutralist and under-developed countries 
in Moscow, they used the same argument advanced by the First Secretary 
at the Congress. Today these countries “need not go begging for up-to-date 
equipment to their former oppressors . . . [but] can get it in the socialist 
countries, free of any political or military obligations.” * Even before the 
Congress convened, the “collective leadership” had broken Stalinist prece- 
dent and contributed to the technical assistance program of the United 
Nations. Loans, barter trade, and technical aid were then offered to a 
number of countries, including Burma, India, Indonesia, Iran, Lebanon, 
Liberia, and Saudi Arabia, as well as Afghanistan and Egypt. Even Latin 


America was approached. 


“20th CPSU Congress Proceedings, Part 1, p. A-17. 
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Though Moscow's assistance strategy has not involved really large 
amounts of money or goods, the propaganda accompanying it has had 
considerable impact on some countries. Premier ) Nu of Burma has 
praised the Soviet contribution to his country’s economic well-being because 
of the willingness of the USSR to accept payment in rice. Both Egypt and 
Burma have expressed a distinct preference for trade in kind with the 
Soviet Union rather than accepting the strings they feel are connected with 
American grants. During the same month the Congress was held, the 
American ambassador in India, John Sherman Cooper, reported to the 
State Department the deterioration of United States relations with India. 
Though official relations subsequently took a turn for the better, public 
opinion polls reveal that few Indians believe any real danger to world peace 
lies in Moscow and that many think the United States threatens peace. 
How accurate these polls are is not known, but it is a fact that before 
Bulganin and Khrushchev left India they were joined by Nehru in issuing 
a declaration of adherence to principle. By this move, the Indian govern- 
ment lent its great moral reputation among recently dependent peoples in 
Africa and Asia to the major themes of the “new” Soviet foreign policy. 

The Soviets have the advantage of tactical timing at this point in the 
cool war. Khrushchev does not have to “sell” foreign aid to a critical 
legislature, press, or electorate at home. He is therefore able to step forward 
at strategic moments when assistance is most urgently required. A dictator- 
ship does not even have to worry, in the short run at least, about the effect 
of exports upon the internal standard of living. The countries of Asia are 
extremely sensitive to “interference” in their internal affairs through eco- 
nomic gifts with political overtones. Consequently the Soviet style im- 
presses many of them, for it not only appeals to their dignity by offering 
loans rather than grants but also does not seem to be bribing them to join 
anything. By contrast, the United States appears to be trying to draw all 
uncommitted countries into a worldwide system of interlocking anti-Soviet 
alliances. The neutralists abhor the thought of two great military coalitions 
facing each other, and they have never looked kindly upon Western- 
oriented military pacts. But in 1954, when even they were disturbed con- 
cerning developments in Indo-China, it seemed only a matter of time until 
most Arab states would join the regional defense organization which finally 
emerged in 1955 when the Baghdad pact was signed. Today it is most 
unlikely that the West will be able to bring any more Middle Eastern 
governments into the alliance system. Indeed, most neutralists are further 
away than ever from a rapprochement with the West, while Ceylon is 
gravitating toward the neutralist camp and the Communist parties in coun- 


tries such as Indonesia can show remarkable gains in popular support in 
the past two years. Moscow has artfully exploited the real fears of the 
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Arab-Asian governments of “foreign domination.” These peoples hate and 
fear “black” (Western) imperialism perhaps more than “red” imperialism. 
They think of the Western powers largely in terms of past treatment 
received at the hands of the various European colonial administrations; 
and they tend to accept Soviet propaganda, always discriminatingly lac- 
quered with anti-colonial and nationalist clichés, at face value with no 
corresponding knowledge of Soviet realities. 

To the great “capitalist” powers, the Soviet leaders not only propose 
increased co-operation in the areas of trade and cultural and scientific inter- 
change in order to “improv[e] relations . . . and strengthen mutual con- 
fidence,” but also stipulate that the “method of negotiation must become 
the sole method of solving international problems.” ** Khrushchev asserted 
that the USSR had more than substantiated its good intentions by taking 
the initiative on disarmament, proposing a friendship pact to the United 
States, and so on; but these contributions to relaxation of world tension 
had not met with “due understanding and support in the United States.” 
He said the “ideologists of the bourgeoisie” are to blame for deliberately 
confusing “questions of ideological struggle with questions of relations be- 
tween states in order to make the Communists of the Soviet Union look 
like advocates of aggression.” ** Shepilov concluded that Communism 
would triumph in the end because it has such decisive advantages over 
capitalism, and he challenged the “capitalist” states to a game of economic 
competition: “The Soviet state and all countries of the socialist camp offer 
to test the advantages of one social system against the other in a rivalry 
in the arena of world economic construction and not in a rivalry on the 
field of battle.” * The Congress underscored the thesis that “stable, peace- 
ful coexistence is unthinkable without trade,” and that such trade would 
be of “practical economic importance” to both the socialist and the capi- 
talist countries because of the “very necessity of the social division of 
labor.” Using the Congress’ line of reasoning when they visited Britain, 
the Soviet leaders claimed that Western bans on trade in “strategic ma- 
terials” with the Soviet bloc had not prevented the socialist camp from 
achieving successful economic development in all major respects. “The 


Americans are the captives of their own invention that by restricting trade 


with the countries of socialism they will allegedly contrive to arrest to some 
degree the development of the Soviet Union, China, and the other People’s 
Democracies.” *’ So why continue the restrictions? Soviet expectations on 


™“ Khrushchev, ibid., Part I, pp. A-33, A-21. 
™ Ibid., Part |, p. A-27 

“ Ibid., Part I, p. B11. 

= Mikoyan, ibid, Part l, Pp D-11. 
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this score have already begun to materialize, for several Western govern- 
ments are bringing pressure on the United States to relax its trade policies 
toward the Soviet bloc. 

According to the élite, world problems might readily be resolved if 
political relations between East and West were based on diplomatic bar- 
gaining within the framework of the Five Principles of Peaceful Coexist- 
ence: 

We think that if the well known Five Princi of Peaceful Coexistence were to underlie 
the relations between the USSR and the United States, that would be of truly great 
importance for all mankind. . . . These principles — mutual respect for territorial integrity 
and ; nonaggression; noninterference in each other's domestic affairs; equality 
and mut  poscated coexistence and gconomic cooperation — are now sub- 
scribed to and supported by a score of states... . 

The implications surrounding these “principles” and the behavior of the 
Soviet representatives at the Geneva conference in the fall of 1955 suggest 
that the Soviet “conditions” for negotiation amount to glittering generalities 
and that the Kremlin has no real intention of handling world problems 
through the bargaining process except on its own terms. For example, the 
USSR defines its own “sovereignty” so strictly that many outstanding ques- 
tions cannot be negotiated at all (armament inspection and control, inno- 
cent passage for foreign aircraft, the free flow of communications). Ag- 
gression is already prohibited by the terms of the United Nations Charter, 
but the USSR has never been willing to accept responsibility for its 
practice of molding satellites in its own image or for armed force brought 
to bear through those satellites, as in Greece and Korea. “Noninterference 
in each other's internal affairs” also sounds good, but the USSR takes a 
sweeping view of the scope of its own “internal affairs” while at the same 
time using Communist parties abroad as instruments of Soviet foreign 
policy. “Equality and mutual advantage” evidently means reciprocal con- 
cessions sanctioning gradual expansion of the Soviet realm through the 
medium of the bargaining table. The Five Principles, unilaterally promul- 
gated by the “socialist camp,” imply that the Soviets’ political dictionary 
should be the guide to the settlement of international problems. Negotia- 
tion on the basis of such “principles” would therefore amount to an argu- 
ment over definitions — a propaganda snare the Kremlin is experienced in 
setting. 

In the “friendly” atmosphere of the summit conference at Geneva in 
July, 1955, the Kremlin appeared to be in a frame of mind to negotiate. 
But when the Big Four Foreign Ministers met again in Geneva in the fall 
of 1955, it soon became clear that Moscow had no mind to hammer out the 
details of settlement of three major questions — disarmament, East-West 
cultural and economic contacts, and the unification of Germany. Not 


™ Khrushchev, ibid., Part I, p. A-23. Italics added. 
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once did Molotov seriously suggest real compromise of any of these issues; 
he used the Geneva meetings instead to castigate the West for haggling 
over trifles. The Soviets left the impression with the neutralists that they 
went to Geneva in a conciliatory mood and that the West, by insisting 
upon “unilateral” concessions, is morally responsible for the resulting stale- 
mate. Geneva was a diplomatic victory for the USSR, a testimonial to the 
effectiveness of the “new” Soviet policies of dissimulation among nearly 
half of the world’s people. As Averell Harriman phrased it: “Throughout 
Europe and Asia, neutralists and proCommunists were confirmed and 
strengthened in their positions. The free world was psychologically dis- 
armed. It is clear now that the ‘spirit of Geneva’ was a smoke screen behind 
which the Russians have made a major breakthrough.” * The Congress 
speakers declared emphatically, and Khrushchev bluntly reminded the 
West of the fact during his British visit, that the USSR possesses the 
physical power to lend substance to the “logic” of its world outlook and to 
negotiate when convenient from a posture of great and ever-increasing 
strength. At the same time denouncing the West's “position of strength” 
policies, Defense Minister Zhukov darkly predicted that if the “crafty 
strategists” who are planning new “imperialist wars” dare to unleash an 
attack on the USSR, the “socialist camp” is well prepared to deliver 
“perhaps even stronger” atomic counterblows. Referring to the present 
capabilities of the Soviet military forces, Zhukov said: “Complete mecha- 
nization and motorization have been achieved. The Soviet armed forces 
now have various types of atomic and thermonuclear weapons, and power- 
ful rocket and jet armaments of various types, including long-range 
rockets.” *° 

But the challenge of the “new” Soviet foreign policy is not essentially 
military in the sense the “old” policy was. As long as Stalinism applied 
armed force in Greece, Korea, and so on, the United States was able to 
convince many governments, even Yugoslavia, that they might be next on 
the Kremlin’s list. But military alliances, American bases on foreign soil, 
and expensive armament programs designed to deter aggression seem un- 
necessary now that the potential disturber of the peace is talking about 
revolution through the ballot-box, mutually beneficial trade, and peace- 
ful co-operation in cultural and scientific matters. Under the circum- 
stances, the West will be pressed merely to hold the existing alliance net- 
work together. Many Western allies have noticeably relaxed, while in 
Iceland the results of the June parliamentary elections strongly indicate 
that the United States will be told to withdraw from its air base at 


*” Averell Harriman, “The Soviet Challenge and American Policy,” The Adantic, Vol. 197 
(April, 1956), p. 45. 

* Georgi K. Zhukov, Speech at 20th CPSU Congress (Feb. 18, 1956), 20th CPSU Con- 
gress Proceedings, Part I, pp. FA, F-. 
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Keflavik. The fact that Moscow has switched to policies of pacification 
demonstrates that the West's preparedness program is respected by the 
Soviet leaders. But by abandoning those frontal assault tactics that brought 
NATO, SEATO, and the Baghdad pact into existence, Moscow has forced 
the United States to re-evaluate its policies in a national election year. 
Clearly, military containment must be supplemented with policies con- 
structed to take account of the diplomatic, psychological, and economic 
challenge; and until the democratic process unravels, there is bound to be 
vacillation and uncertainty in the West. In the meantime, the Soviets are 
in a position to reap additional advantages on the world scene. 

Since Stalin’s death, the “collective leadership” has radiated confidence. 
Internally, the élite have set impressive economic and social objectives 
while attempting simultaneously to win friends and influence people 
abroad. Moderation is the key both at home and abroad, and each sphere 
of policy complements and conditions the other. “Peace” permits con- 
centration on development of physical prowess, while domestic policy 
“proves” to the world that a sober, rational, responsible, and benevolent 
“collective leadership” is very different from the Draconian régime preced- 
ing it. This is not the first time in history that a dictatorship “mellowed” 
in order to get more effort and support from its citizenry and to obscure 
its power motives. No one at the Twentieth Congress even intimated that 
the CPSU has taken its eyes fron the goal of a worldwide Communist 
realm. It is still true that only Communists are qualified to lead other 
countries through the process of social transformation, using violence if 
“necessary.” And certainly nothing has happened to indicate that the 
CPSU has stopped giving “fraternal” assistance to the movement abroad. 
For the USSR, time and conservation of material and human energy are 
valuable allies. Khrushchev’s olive-branch strategy may not seem so 
menacing as Stalinism, but it actually makes the Soviet Union a much 
more formidable adversary. 





A STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF 
LATIN-AMERICAN DEMOCRACY * 


Russect H. Frrzcisson 
University of California, Los Angeles 


HE CHARGE is frequently leveled against social scientists that al- 
sc: they may deal with problems of society they are not scientific 

and, in the very nature of their disciplines, cannot be. Social scientists 
of various categories probably counter the charge as good-naturedly as 
(we hope) it is made. Admittedly, the political scientist, the sociologist, 
even the economist cannot employ statistics with the assurance and aplomb 
of the physicist or the astronomer. 

It is desirable, however, for the social scientist in many instances to 
make use of mathematical techniques and tools. Some university depart- 
ments are now coming to accept training in statistics in lieu of one modern 
language as a prerequisite specification for the doctorate. A leading politi- 
cal scientist has recently published an introductory statistical work spe- 
cifically designed for his colleagues.’ 

In the belief that elementary statistical tools could profitably be applied 
in his particular field of interest the writer ten years ago undertook a survey 
or “poll” among a small number of specialists as to their views on the state 
of Latin-American democratic development. The survey was repeated on 
as nearly identical a basis as possible in 1950" and again, with double the 
number of participants, last year.” 


——_—_——s 


* The polling on which this analysis is based was completed before the dramatic events 
in Argentina and Brazil in the late months of 1955 and hence does not reflect the 
impact of those developments. 

*V. O. Key, Jr, A Primer of Statistics for Political Scientists (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1954). j 

* Results of the first two surveys were published in 1951. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “Measure- 
ment of Latin-American Political Phenomena: A Statistical Experiment,” American 
Political Science Rea ew, XLV (1951), 517-23. 

* Participants in the survey in 1945 were all drawn from academic ranks. They included 
Professors Samuel Flagg Bemis, Yale University; Clarence H. Haring, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Hubert C. Herring, Claremont Graduate School; Austin F. Macdonald, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley); J. Lloyd Mecham, University of Texas; Dana © 
Munro, Princeton University; William S. Stokes, University of Wisconsin; Graham 
H. Stuart, Stanford University; Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania; and 
the writer. Professor Haring did not participate in the poll in 1950 and was replaced 
by Professor George |. Blanksten of Northwestern University. In the third survey 
(1955) Messrs. Blanksten, Herring, Macdonald, Mecham, Munro, Stokes, Whitaker, 
and the writer again took part and were joined by the following: Dean Harold E 
Davis, American University; Mr. Jules Dubois, chief Latin-American correspondent, 
Chicago Tribune; Dr. Jestis de Galindez, Columbia University; Professor Stephen S 
Goodspeed, University of California (Santa Barbara); Mr. Robert M. Hallett, Latin- 
American editor, Christian Science Monitor; Professor Miguel Jorrin, University of 
New Mexico; Professor Harry Kantor, University of Florida; Mr. Harry B. Murkland, 
Latin-American editor, Newsweek; Professor William L. Schurz, American Institute 
of Foreign Trade; Professor Robert E. Scott, University of IMlinois; Professor Phillip B 
Taylor, Jr., University of Michigan; and Professor Martin B. Travis, Jr., Stanford 
University. 
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The prerequisite objective of the series of surveys was to attempt to 
find a basis for measurement of the condition of, and changes in, democ- 
racy in the several Latin-American states. It was necessary in the first place 
to formulate the components which might be said to contribute to the sum 
total of democracy. Obviously, it would be futile to ask any specialist, no 
matter how well-qualified he might be, simply, “How democratic is 
State X?” 

It would doubtless be necessary to devise a set of components or criteria 
somewhat tailored to meet the particular circumstances of the group of 
states they were designed to measure, i.e., Latin America. The same yard- 
stick which might successfully be applied to, say, Canada, Switzerland, and 
Sweden would not necessarily measure analogous conditions in a group of 
countries with radically different backgrounds. The score of Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have similar, though by no means identical, cultural and 
institutional inheritances and hence could, with some assurance, be gauged 
by the same criteria. 

Some components of the Latin-American picture might be regarded 
almost as prerequisite factors. Some would seem to be primarily the meas- 
urement of economic or social democracy rather than political. But in the 
several cases they all seemed to contribute to the determination of the total 
picture of political democracy, whether directly or only indirectly. Once 
the criteria were formulated, after very careful consideration, it seemed 
preferable to keep them in successive surveys — unless evidence would 
have overwhelmingly indicated that they should be modified —in order 
that the conditions underlying the second and later surveys might be as 
nearly identical as possible with those of the first one. 

The criteria which were finally evolved were as follows: 

1. An educational level sufficient to give the political processes some 
substance and vitality. 

2. A fairly adequate standard of living. 

3. A sense of internal unity and national cohesion. 

4. Belief by the people in their individual political dignity and ma- 
turity. 

5. Absence of foreign domination. 

6. Freedom of the press, speech, assembly, radio, etc. 

7. Free elections — honestly counted votes. 

8. Freedom of party organization; genuine and effective party opposi- 
tion in the legislature; legislative scrutiny of the executive branch. 

9. An independent judiciary — respect for its decisions. 

10. Public awareness of the collection and expenditure of govern- 
mental funds. 
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11. Intelligent attitude toward social legislation — the vitality of such 
legislation as applied. 

12. Civilian supremacy over the military. 

13. Reasonable freedom of political life from the impact of ecclesiasti- 
cal controls. 

14. Attitude toward and development of technical and scientific gov- 
ernmental administration. 


15. Intelligent and sympathetic administration of whatever local self- 
government prevails. 


Brief accompanying paragraphs of explanation and analysis were added 
to provide as nearly uniform a basis as possible for the evaluations of the 
specialists. Another problem which confronted their work was that of the 
time span: should their judgments be rendered in the light of conditions 
in the immediate present, of those prevailing in the last few months (which 
might have seen considerable changes in a given country), or of those over 
several years (which probably would have seen the political pendulum 
swinging even more widely)? This question, frankly, was left to the judg- 
ment of the individual participant to answer. Still another problem was 
that of attempting to apply a single evaluation to a country with many 
internal complexities and variations; in a country whose domestic dis- 
similarities are as great as those of Brazil, for instance, the problem is 
almost insuperable. 

Each of the participants in the various surveys was asked to rank the 
several states on the different points by the letters A, B, C, D, or E, which 
were respectively prescribed as representing excellent, good, average, poor, 
and insignificant achievement on the particular point. Some of the criteria 
were obviously more important than others and it hence seemed desirable 
to weight them to indicate such importance. Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 
11, 14, and 15 of those listed above were given a weighting of one; numbers 
6, 8, and 12, a weighting of one and one-half; number 7, a weighting of two; 
and number 13, now partially of historical importance only, a weighting of 
one-half. A rating of A was evaluated at five points, one of B at four 
points, and so on to one of E at one point. Thus, the maximum variation 
in the rating given a single state by one individual could range, taking into 
account the different weighting of the criteria, from a low of seventeen 
points to a high of eighty-five. The lowest score would be given (and it did 
happen in rare instances) only if a particular state received ratings of E 
(insignificant achievement) on all criteria; the highest score (an even rarer 
event as it turned out) would be gained only if the evaluations for a par- 
ticular state were uniformly A, or excellent. 
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Calculations of the original or “raw” total scores were made simply by 
adding the points for the evaluations of the various criteria, taking into 
consideration their differing weightings in certain cases. The results of the 
three surveys are shown in Table I. 


Taare | 
19580 

Rank Points 
Argentina 5 536 
Bolivia 18 334 
Brazil 11 605 
Chile . ya a ; 3 732” 
Colombia ..... . 4 597% 6 
Costa Rica 2 702” 3 746 
Cuba ... 6 659 4 504 
Dominican Republic 19 320”2 19 307 
Ecuador 14 474 9 487 
El Salvador 13 424 14 461” 
Guatemala ‘ 12 472" 10 393” 
Haiti ) eo 16 329 18 367 
Honduras 17 379 15 418% 
Mexico . 7 569" 7 639" 
Nicaragua 15 354 16 329" 
Panama . 8 471 ll 498 
Paraguay 20 293% 20 291" 
Peru 10 428 13 9” 16 
Uruguay : 772 l 7882 l 820 | 
Venezuela 9 451 12 397 13 
* Initial raw score divided by two and reduced to next lowest one-half point if necessary. 


A statistical problem immediately presented itself, however. The range 
of points given by individuals in the three surveys varied widely.*. The 
explanation lies, of course, in the fact that some persons naturally will take 
a more optimistic view than others as to just how democratic the states are. 
At any rate, it was desirable to normalize or adjust the totals so that such 
variations would not invalidate the results. This was done by allotting 
1,000 points per person for all states; the adjusted individual state scores 
were determined by calculating the reciprocals of the total scores given by 
each person and from that determining the separate score to be given each 
state. This meant a change in the total for each state but not, of course, 
a change in the relative rating. The adjusted scores, omitting fractions, are 
shown in Table II. (A graphic illustration of the ranking and changes is 
shown in Figure I.) 


*The minima and maxima were: 1945, 750 and 1,229% (a range of 479%); 1950, 798 
and 1,184 (a range of 386); and 1955, 741% and 1,186 (a range of 444%). 
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Taare Il 
1945 1950 1955 
Rank Percent Points Rank Percent Points Rank Percent 


Argentina 64 5 639 542 53.3 513 7° 478 
Bolivia 315 18 192 335 234 34Cia1S 29S 
Brazi! ll 444 612 634 651 67.4 
Chile 3 794 740 81.9 735 79.3 
Colombia 718 4 756 602 62.0 524 4 
Costa Rica 765 2 62.2 713 78.0 773 84.7 
Cuba 619 6 618 667 714 513 47.8 
Dominican Republic 310 18.5 318 20.9 312 19.3 
Ecuador 387 29.3 479 44.2 498 45.7 
El Salvador 417 33.5 422 46.0 409 41.6 
Guatemala 426 4.7 478 44.1 398 31.5 
Haiti 336 22.1 331 22.8 375 28.2 
Honduras 331 214 378 29.6 426 5.5 
Mexico 562 53.8 570 57.4 657 68.2 
Nicaragua 449 23.9 351 25.7 336 22.7 
Panama 50.3 468 41.6 505 46.7 
Paraguay 304 17.6 293 17.3 297 17.1 
Peru 505 45.8 425 64 378 = 16—s28=.7 
Uruguay 804 87.7 804 1 91.2 850 1 95.6 
Venezuela 518 9 47.6 448 9.7 404— 13 32.3 


* Tie 


owoeft won Vn @ 


The position of each state in terms of democratic attainment in each of 
the surveys is indicated in the “Rank” column, the second in each year's 
tabulations in that table. There is, however, another way of determining 
that rank, although it is statistically less valid than the method used above. 
It could easily be ascertained how many of the participants put State X 
in first place in the number of points awarded, State Y in eighth place, 
State Z in nineteenth place, etc. If, then, twenty points are assigned for 
each first-place ranking, nineteen points for each second-place ranking, and 
so on to one point for each twentieth-place ranking, a different set of totals 
and a possibly different consequent order of ranking can be determined. 
Table III indicates, for the 1955 survey only, how this rating scheme oper- 
ates. The numbers in each row add up to twenty; the numbers in each 
column do not necessarily add to that total because identical credit was 
given in case of ties in points assigned to different countries by the same 
individual. The rankings are the same in the two methods used, except 
that the positions of Argentina and Panama in one instance and Bolivia 
and Peru in the other are reversed. 

It would seem desirable, too, to determine the percentage shifts for the 
several states in different years. Obviously this could not be done on any 
basis of a perfect or even an optimum democratic achievement but it could 
be ascertained on the basis of the maximum scores obtainable in such a 
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survey. If the minimum possible score were assigned a percentage value of 
zero, and the maximum possible a value of 100 per cent, the relative 
percentage positions in between could be determined mathematically. If 
the “raw” scores were to be used for the calculations, the minimum and 
maximum (in a ten-participant survey) would, of course, be 170 and 850 
points. With the adjusted scores being used as the basis of calculations, 
however, it was also necessary to adjust the minima and maxima assigned 
the zero and 100 per cent values.’ After calculation of those minima and 
maxima the determination of percentage achievement could be made. 
These percentages are shown in the third column in each year's tabula- 
tions in Table IL. 


Because the ranks as shown in Table II or in the accompanying Figure 
are subject to bunching, the percentage positions are actually more reveal- 
ing as to how the various states were placed in a given year. Table IV indi- 
cates the percentage changes from 1945 to 1950, 1950 to 1955, and 1945 to 
1955. These shifts reflect in part the changing political fortunes of the 
various states; of course, they may also partially reflect the more mellow 
or more jaundiced view taken by a given individual in successive surveys. 


Taste IV 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Change, 1945-50 Change, 1990-55 Change, 1945-55 
Argentina -10.6 - 55 ~16.1 
Bolivia + 4.2 + 6.1 4.10.3 
Brazil +-19.0 + 4.0 +-23.0 
Chile + 2.5 - 26 - | 
Colombia -13.6 ~12.6 ~26,2 
Costa Rica ~ 4.2 +- 6.7 + 2.5 
Cuba + 9.6 -23.6 ~14.0 
Dominican Republic + 24 ~ 16 + 8 
Ecuador +149 + 15 +-16.4 
El Salvador 2.5 + 5.6 + 6.1 
Guatemala 94 ~12.6 ~ 32 
Haiti 7 + 54 + 61 
Honduras 8.2 + 5.9 +141 
Mexico ‘ +-10.8 + 14.4 
Nicaragua ’ - 30 - 12 
Panama ; + 41 - 36 
Paraguay ‘ ~ 2 - § 
Peru } - 7.7 “171 
Uruguay . + 44 + 7.9 
Venezuela - 79 -~74 ~15.3 


* The adjusted minima and maxima were as follows: 1945, 178 and 892; 1950, 173 and 
865; 1955, 176 and 881. 
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A question might be raised as to whether, over a decade, Latin America 
as a whole has made a net gain in terms of democratic achievement. The 
answer, so far as it can be determined statistically from the several surveys, 
is inconclusive. If the “raw” scores are totaled for each year (the total 
being divided by two for 1955 because the number of participants was 
twice as large), the resulting figures are: 1945, 9,763¥2; 1950, 9,943; 1955, 
9,760. A modest democratic gain would seem to have been indicated by 
1950, balanced by a loss of almost exactly the same amount in the follow- 
ing half-decade. It would be more valid to use the totals of only those 
seven persons who participated in all three surveys. They were: 1945, 
6,542; 1950, 6,995; 1955, 6,638. Again the shifts are not striking. 

The mortgages held on their respective positions by certain states which 
were judged either extremely favorably or extremely unfavorably by the 
participants in the three surveys are further illustrated by determining the 
number of excellent, good, average, and other ratings given the several 
states in total. If, for example, all participants had uniformly given State X 
a rating of A (excellent) on all points in each survey, State X would have 
had a cumulative total of 600 ratings of excellent. The results of such a 
calculation are shown in Table V. The table indicates, for instance, that 
Uruguay received 425 ratings of excellent out of a possible maximum of 
600, while Paraguay was given one. Uruguay and Costa Rica, on the other 
hand, were adjudged insignificant in no cases but Dominican achievement 
was so regarded in 263 of 600 possibilities. 


Taste V 


Excellent Good Insignificant 


Argentina 130 194 87 
Bolivia 3 44 197 
Brazil . 83 219 16 
Chile 223 278 1 
Colombia 69 211 25 
Costa Rica 240 278 0 
Cuba 68 214 31 
Dominican Republic 13 47 263 
Ecuador 16 2 67 
El Salvador 14 95 ' 78 
Guatemala 13 60 83 
Haiti 8 43 194 
Honduras ll 49 123 
Mexico 90 17 
Nicaragua 8 42 184 
Panama 6 49 
Paraguay 1 20 249 
Peru 14 63 87 
Uruguay 12 ) 0 
Venezuela 21 2 97 
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In the three surveys, 900 opportunities presented themselves in which 
the specialists could have agreed unanimously. It was obviously unlikely 
that such agreement would often occur; if it could have been anticipated 
in all or most of the instances the survey job might have been assigned to a 
UNIVAC to begin with. Complete agreement was actually reached in 
seven instances: in 1950 all ten participants were agreed that the status of 
civilian supremacy over the military in Cuba was “good” and that progress 
toward free elections in the Dominican Republic was “insignificant”; in 
1955 all twenty agreed that attainments in freedom of party organization 
in the Dominican Republic were “insignificant” and that Uruguay's rating 
with regard to freedom of expression, free elections, party organization, and 
civilian supremacy should be “excellent.” Of the 900 possibilities in the 
three surveys a total of sixty-three showed the participants giving all five 
possible ratings from “excellent” to “insignificant” on a single criterion to a 
single country. The variability and fallibiliry of even the specialist are 
footnoted! 

Another line of inquiry is possible. An analysis of the results of the 
surveys might also suggest which components of democracy, as indicated 
by the various criteria employed, have shown a significant shift, either 
upward or downward, during the decade. To discover this it is necessary 
to analyze the data not by countries but rather by criteria. The total of 
points obtained each year by each criterion, the consequent rank obtained, 
and the point change from 1945 to 1950, 1950 to 1955, and 1945 to 1955 
are shown in Table VI. 

A different method for arriving at a ranking of the criteria, similar to 
that applied to the states as shown in Table III, and similarly statistically 
more vulnerable, can also be employed. It would involve the determination 
of the number of first-place rankings, second-place, and so on down to 
fifteenth-place, and a consequent assignment of fifteen points for each first 
place and so on to one point for each fifteenth-place. The results, for the 
1955 jurvey only, are shown in Table VII. The two methods show only 
one or two minor variations in the ranking of the criteria. 

What sorts of conclusions may be drawn from the series of surveys? 
Before attempting to derive any it will be well to summarize the reserva- 
tions which should regularly be kept in mind. (1) The participants almost 
uniformly disclaimed competence to pass on all points (each scoring sheet 
involved making 300 judgments — for twenty states on fifteen criteria) and 
many would have refrained from doing so if the writer had not urgently 
requested that the survey be a complete one. (2) The judgments of neces- 
sity had to be subjective in large measure. (3) Each of the criteria repre- 
sented its own sort of complex, and many of them could be subdivided into 
other and more detailed standards of measurement. (4) It was often 
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extremely difficult to know how to 
apply a given criterion to a country, 
say, as between rural and urban 
populations or as among the various 
parts of a diversified country. (5) 
It was equally difficult to know what 
time span to use as the basis for 
applying a criterion. These reserva- 
tions and difficulties add up to an 
impressive and disconcerting total Cre 
and render questionable any but the 
broadest conclusions. Cotombe 

On such a basis, however, it may 
be noted that Uruguay, Costa Rica, 
and Chile monopolized the top three 
places in all three of the surveys. 
They certainly, then, can be called 
the most democratic countries, with 
some statistical evidence to support 
the characterization. At the same 
time, Paraguay, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, and Nicaragua in each 
of the three surveys occupy four of 
the last six positions; Paraguay and 
the Dominican Republic are, in each 
year, respectively twentieth and nine- Ponamo 
teenth. The consensus of judgment 
that over a decade Brazil gained me 
more than 20 per cent and Colombia Bor 
lost more than 20 per cent is also too 
impressive to be ignored. We would 
probably be justified, then, in con- 
cluding that a top group of, say, three 
states and a bottom cluster of per- Genieuait 
haps four can be identified statisti- €! Selvedor 
cally and that the remaining thirteen 
are an intermediate class which rep- 
resents more flux and at least tempo- 
rary gain or loss of democracy. 

If we look for reasonably sound 
conclusions with regard to the cri- 
teria of democracy which have 
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shown significant change through a decade, the consensus of the specialists 
is inescapable that the educational level and the status of social legislation 
have undergone an impressive improvement and that the decline in freedom 
of expression and the status of the civilian arm vis-a-vis the military is 
equally impressive. These are not simply guesses: they can, within the limits 
of the validity of the surveys, be supported statistically. 

So fluid, complex, and subjective a thing as democracy obviously cannot 
be weighed on a grocer’s scales or even on a laboratory balance with com- 
plete accuracy and satisfaction. But if we make the effort, even in a crude 
and groping way, we shall probably improve our understanding of the 
elements that go to make Latin-American democracy what it is. It was 
with such a goal in mind that the surveys were undertaken. 
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a vigorous re-examination of relevant experience; but most of the 
enterprise turns to European and Anglo-American instances. Latin- 
American federalism has, nevertheless, not been inconsiderable, and may 
well deserve more attention by serious students. Mexico is a case in point 
that may warrant further inquiry and evaluation. Heretofore professional 
opinion in the United States has tended to discount the importance of 
federal features of the Mexican governmental system, or even to deny their 
reality, while Mexican students and politicians have variously joined this 
Yankee judgment, or formally praised the federal constitution, or de- 
nounced its obstruction of the political, material, and moral progress of the 
country. A realistic reappraisal of the facts may yield still other judgment. 
The generally accepted view has been that Mexican constitutional 
federalism was an historical accident. The unfortunate predilection of con- 
servative and reactionary regimes for centralized government, whether 
under Spanish colonialism, the Iturbide empire during early independence, 
the Santa Anna coup of 1836, or the long Diaz dictatorship spanning the 
turn of the twentieth century, indelibly impressed upon leaders of the 
popular cause the alicged!y mistaken notion that democracy was better 
served by federalism. To their uncritical minds, the American example 
confirmed the conclusion. The ultimate triumph of this leadership, there- 
fore, saddled an unrealistic fiction upon government and people alike. Sub- 
sequently the great tradition has impelled lip service to the myth by 
devotees of liberty, individual rights, and popularly representative govern- 
ment; it has divorced governing necessities from legal pretension, confused 
thinking, and divided the loyalties of many who seek more genuine democ- 
racy and material well-being today. It continues unnecessarily to burden 
the normal administration of affairs. In a word, the constitution provides 
a federal system, but the government rules with practically unitary sway.’ 
The divergence between theory and practice exposes the regime to un- 
principled demagogic exploitation, and tends to generate popular disrespect 


"J. Lloyd Mecham, “Mexican Federalism — Fact or Fiction?” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CCVII (1940), 23-38. See also Austin F. 
MacDonald, Latin American Politics and Government (New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Co., 1949), pp. 265-47; Miguel Jorrin, Governments of Latin America (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1953), pp. 140-44; Robert E. Scott, “Some Aspects of Mexican 
Federalism, 1917-1948" (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Wisconsin, 
1949), esp. pp. 462-78; Guillermo Vera-Guillen, La Situacion Juridico-Politica de los 
Estados Miembros (Mexico, D. F.: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Uni- 
versidad Nacional Autonoma, 1942), pp. 13, 56-60, among others. 


Re vier interest in federalism since World War II has instigated 
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for the law among the unwary and ill-informed. As former President Portes 
Gil complained, “We have lived for more than one hundred years support- 
ing the lie of Utopian federalism. ...” * 

The complaint is extended by some Mexican critics into an indictment 
of Yankee imperialism. One recent commentator charges that federalism 
was foisted upon liberal independence forces by evil design of norteameri- 
canos to perpetuate schism and civil war in Mexico and so render her easy 
prey to conquest later. The loss of Texas and neighboring territory still 
rankles.’ Another, Martinez de Alva, specifically cites the efforts of Joel 
R. Poinsett, American diplomat, as directly responsible for this early error; 
in the 1820's he propagated the doctrine through Yorkish Rite Masonic 
lodges with such success as to have proselyted the great majority of the 
leaders of the popular party.‘ Their writing of the constitution of 1824 
cast the die. This last view surely exaggerates the influence of one individ- 
ual, and little explains the motivation of the Mexican federal fathers save 
to attribute to them an incredible naiveté.’ And the larger criticism ap- 
pears to be the familiar gambit of spying the source of national ills in a 
foreign devil. Whatever exotic purposes, escapist or demagogic, such in- 
terpretation may serve, it is clearly inadequate to explain the historical 
struggles for power between the gentry and the popular cause. The dy- 
namics of conflict had deeper and indigenous roots. 

Furthermore, the judgment that the original choice was an historic 
mistake smacks of the easy wisdom of hindsight, and would seem to 
depreciate too readily the impulsions of the time. Geographic isolation by 
great distances covered only by rudimentary transportation and com- 
munications imposed administration by remote control upon Spain and 
later conservative Mexican regimes; and their lack of confidence in grass- 
roots loyalty goaded them into the closest possible central supervision, 
buttressed by law and constitution. But physical remoteness inevitably 
meant that local impulse or initiative made tentative interim decisions, and 


* Scott, op. cit., p. 7. 


*Dionosio Fernandez Sahagun, Nuestro Sistema Politico Constitucional, un Grave Error 
Historico (Guadalajara: Facultad de Derecho, U. de G., 1945), p. 3. 

*Interview with Lic. Salvador Martinez de Alva, Mexico City, Jume 12, 1951; also letter 
from this Mexican lawyer, professor, and diplomat, December 10, 1951. 


* For evidence of widely prevalent sentiment for federalism among Mexican elements of 
the time, see J. Fred Rippy, Joel R. Poinsett, Versatile American (Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1935), pp. 90-125; Horace V. Harrison, “Juan Pablo Anaya, Cham- 
pion of Mexican Federalism” (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Texas, 
1951), esp. pp. 246-48. Cf. Felipe Tena Ramirez, Derecho Constitucional Mexicano 
(2d ed.; Mexico, D. F.: Editorial Porrua, 1949), pp. 101-103; Guadalupe Vega Olvera, 
El Federalismo Como Forma de Gobierno (Mexico, D. F.: Facultad de Derecho y 
Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 1946), pp. 51 f.; Leonardo 
Baltierra Rivera, Breve Analisis de la Evolucion Constitucional de Mexico (Mexico, 
D. F.: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 
1945), pp. 28-29, 37. 
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often prevailed in fact.* It is notable that the leaders of popular move- 
ments for Mexican independence were local figures without national ex- 
perience. And when these leaders came to the fore, they were undoubtedly 
aware of the physical isolation and cultural and demographic diversity of 
the land — factors presumably more conducive to federal organization.’ 
When also a greedy centralizing reaction forced upon them the conclusion 
that only by state autonomy could any of the substance of consent-of-the- 
governed be achieved, how could they hesitate? If they overestimated the 
political maturity of the local citizenry and their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, they hardly erred in denying popular trust and confidence in central 
authority well developed enough to make truly democratic centralized gov- 
ernment feasible. The decentralizing struggle persisted for generations, and 
that only Texas was lost was something of a miracle.*- Mexican nationalism 
adequate to the occasion had not arrived. Political and legal hedging and 
constitutional safeguards against centralism were practically inevitable 
among genuine tribunes of the people. This bias was not born of blind 
admiration for the North American neighbor; it grew from geographic and 
cultural diversity, the current stage of the arts, and sincere democratic 
purpose disciplined by harsh experience.* 

That subsequent developments have demonstrated the failure of fed- 
eralism is a difficult question of judgment. It does appear that party move- 
ments and regimes apparently sincerely devoted to the constitutional ideal 
have nevertheless governed by central domination. The constitution of 
1917 vests great powers in the central government and authorizes extraordi- 
nary intervention in affairs otherwise reserved to the states and municipali- 
ties. And twentieth-century evolution of the Presidency, commanding not 
only the army and the administration but the one effective political party 
as well as Congress and the courts, integrates power so impressively as to 
discountenance any prospect of local dissidence or independence. Most 
governors appear to be entirely complaisant henchmen of the President's 
political machine; and governors and other local authorities have been 
purged from office on straying from national tutelage. But does not exami- 
nation of such facts suggest that the federal features of the system do not 


"Herbert I. Priestly, The Mexican Nation (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938), pp. 
50-61, 116-34; Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “Constitutional Development in Latin America: 
a Synthesis,” American Political Science Review, XXXIX (1945), 511-22; Baltierra 
Rivera, op. cit., pp. 28-42. 

"Manuel Gamio, “Geographic and Social Handicaps,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CCVIII (1940), 1-11. 


* Harrison, op. cit., pp. 421-25, 447-84, 530; Frank Tannenbaum, Mexico: the Struggle for 
Peace and Bread (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), pp. 42-44. 


* Harrison, op. cit, pp. 170-259 and passim; Vega Olvera, op. cit. p. 51 and passim, 
Baltierra Rivera, op. cit., passim; cf. Russell H. Fitzgibbon, “The Pathology of Democ- 
racy in Latin America: a Political Scientist's Point of View,” American Political 
Science Review, XLIV (1950), 118-29. 
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work according to theory for the same reasons that substantial democracy 
does not function in accord with constitutional theory? In Mexico, one- 
party domination’® and executive dictatorship are not the measure of the 
absence of local loyalties and pride, but of a more fundamental failure that 
embraces all else in its scope: namely, civic incapacity for accepting changes 
in power wrought by appeals to reason and the ballot box. A long history 
attests not so much to the failure of local self-government as to the failure 
of popular self-government. The presumption that the national authority 
has popular support and confidence unmatched by any afforded to state 
administrations cannot be tested objectively so long as the former monopo- 
lizes party activity; subjectively it may draw sustenance from a self- 
conscious enlightened and benevolent paternalism in the service of aspiring 
nationalism. It may be inspired further by a sense of urgency for national 
unity to ride out the storms of mid-twentieth-century international politics; 
before foreign uncertainties domestic unity becomes imperative.'' 

More extensive testing of the view that Mexican federalism lacks sub- 
stance today does find evidence that raises serious doubts. Citing instances 
of successful federal intervention of a kind novel to, or unknown in, the 
United States may precipitate judgment too quickly. If constitutional 
reservation of some spheres of governmental activity to the states and hav- 
ing distinct local regimes organized to function therein produces routine 
administration of affairs that normally depends on local action first and 
federal scrutiny afterward, a devolution of responsibility different in kind 
from integrated centralism may well exist in fact. If the scope and quality 
of state activity vary from one region of the country to another, as they 
seem to do, they demonstrate a federal flexibility rather than unitary 
standardization. If it is protested that such variety simply reflects differences 
in terrain, natural resources, and economic development; in the disposition 
of the people, their culture, even their literacy; and that progressive na- 
tional leadership has not had time or adequate resources to equalize them 
by achieving nationally-uniform minimum standards through programs 
of education and economic development — what are these but admissions 
that environmental and demographic bases of federalism in fact do obtain 
to a large degree in Mexico? 

It appears clear that Mexico remains predominantly an agricultural 
nation, and that its population in great majority is rural. As Tannenbaum 


” For recent incisive commentary on partidarismo oficial, see Tomme C. Call, The Mexi- 
can Venture (New York: Oxford University Press, 1953), pp. 182-89; “Reformas 
Electorales,” editorial, El Universal, January 12, 1954; Rafael F. Munoz, “El Partido 
Oficial,” El Unwersal, January 14, 1954. 


"Interview with Jorge Viesca y Palma, Third Secretary to President Miguel Aleman, 
Mexico, D. F., Jume 18, 1951; cf. Miguel Aleman, Program of Government (San 


Antonio: Agrupacion de Ciudadanos de Mexico en el Extranjero, 1946), pp. 17, 
23-24 
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puts it so well, Mexico is a country of little villages. These localities are 
economically and culturally, as they often are physically, remote from the 
urban commercial and industrial life of a score of towns and cities that 
“belong to the contemporary world,” and that too often are mistaken by the 
foreign observer to be the real Mexico. These rural communities, however, 
are quantitatively and genuinely more representative. Their economy is 
mainly one of local subsistence and barter; their poverty and depressed 
living standards are notorious. Their illiteracy is but one facet of their 
cultural parochialism. Their loyalties to church and state are local. Con- 
tacts with national authority seldom go beyond taxpaying or serving in the 
army. Their civic life is consumed in looking to a local patron or to a 
cacique who can somehow aid them in solving difficulties of digging a well, 
building a school, finding a job, procuring some implement or animal 
essential to farming, or minor crises of food or medical supply. In some 
regions effective paternalism becomes the role of a state political leader, 
whether governor or simply a political boss.’? Such personalism is the very 
stuff of the Mexican political process, and largely excludes the possibility of 
Yankee-style institutional democracy. The struggle for existence in isolated 
rural Mexico produces political attitudes and loyalties of a tribalistic sort, 
fed here and there by stubborn Indian resistance to cultural assimilation 
even after centuries of religious missionary effort and political conquest, 
tutelage and imposicion.’* It cannot be strange, therefore, that these salient 
facts suggested constitutional federalism to political leaders of the past; nor 
can it be dismissed as unrealistic to believe that they constitute the organic 
substance for federalism in the politics and administrative practices of 
Mexico today. 

The constitutional powers of the several states, indicated in the federal 
constitution by reservation of those not vested in the general government 
and by a few other references,'* find more impressive expression in the state 
constitutions."® They include authority over persons and property in civil, 


" Tannenbaum, op, cit., pp. 3-12, 22-27, 80-82, 125-27, 174-80; MacDonald, op. cit. (2d ed., 
1954), pp. 13-14, 2 26; Sanford A. Mosk, “The Pathology of Democracy in Latin 
America: an Economist's Point of View,” American Political Science Review, XLIV 
(1950), 133-34, 139. 


" Fitzgibbon, op. cit., esp. 122-27; Tannenbaum, op. cit., pp. 12, 22-27; William C. Town- 
send, Lararo Cardenas, Mexican Democrat (Ann Arbor: George Wahr Publishing 
Co., 1952), pp. 319-29. 


“The Constitution of Mexico, Title V and Article 124, in Russell H. Fitzgibbon (ed.), 
The Constitutions of the Americas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), 
pp. 542-45, 550. 


* Constitucion Politica del Estado de Aguascalientes (Aguascalientes: Talleres Graficos 
del Estado, 1950), chap. 7; cf. Constitucion Politica del Estado Libre y Soberano de 
Durango (Imprenta del Gobierno del Estado, 1948); Constitucion Politica del Estado 
de Tamaulipas (Ciudad Victoria, 1942). Other information regarding state constitu- 
tional powers was obtained by letters from the executive office of the Governor, 
signed either by the Governor or by the Secretary General, for the states of Aguas- 
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criminal, and administrative jurisdictions; authority to legislate upon educa- 
tion, public health, and highways; to regulate local trade and commerce; to 
maintain public peace and order; to collect taxes; and to exercise all residu- 
ary powers (not delegated to the Union nor prohibited to the states). The 
list of concurrent federal-state powers extends to the areas of elections, 
law-enforcement, education, welfare, patents and copyrights, licensing of 
professions, surveillance of municipalities, promotion of industry and agri- 
culture, and land redistribution. The states may negotiate boundary settle- 
ments with one another and then seek approval by federal authority. This 
enumeration is not exhaustive but comprehends an important scope within 
which local autonomy may be exercised to a degree. 

By comparison with the United States, the delegation of authority to 
the national government is far-reaching,’* and especially in control over 
critical areas of the economy, in the conservation of natural and human 
resources, and in the promotion of health, education, and developmental 
projects, impinges extensively upon similar enterprise by the states. The 
role of the nation in external relations is practically exclusive. And pro- 
fessional observers have laid great emphasis upon the constitutional war- 
rant for and actual exercise of federal intervention in state affairs of great 
magnitude. As impressive as these items are, it is the inferences drawn 
from them that are called into question here. Between episodes of federal 
intervention or pressure, life goes on and the state authorities function. 
Local decisions by state and municipal officers often prevail in the everyday 
course of affairs; this must be so when such a comprehensive sphere of 
power falls within the legal autonomy of authorities closer to the farm, 
village, mine, market, and workshop. The inertia of the constituted system, 
however overlaid by federal paternalism, makes it so. 

A kind of federalism in fact often seems to be overlooked by foreign 
students who are now and then greatly impressed by some dramatic episode 
of federal intervention within the business of a state. President Cardenas’ 
ouster of the Callista governors is still cited as proof of centralism, as 
though military suppression of the Southern rebellion under President 
Lincoln did not constitute just as drastic action in the United States. But, 
of course, the federal constitution vests the Senate, acting at the instigation 
of the President, with extraordinary power to depose state officials by a 
“declaration of disappearance of powers,” *’ quite unlike anything in the 


calientes, Chiapas, Coahuila, Durango, Guanajuato, Morelos, Oaxaca, Queretaro, 
Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, and Zacatecas. Cf. Tena Ramirez, op. cit., chaps. 5-6; Vera 
Guillen, op. cit. pp. 13-55. 

“The Constitution of Mexico, esp. Articles 27-29, 73-78, Fitzgibbon, Constitutions of the 
Americas, pp. 505-13, 523-30; Tena Ramirez, op. cit., chaps. 5, 11-16 

"Emilio Corto Macias, La Desaparicion de Poderes Locales en la Legislacion Mexicana 


(Mexico, D. F.: Pacultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional 
Autonoma, 1948). 
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United States. Thus the Governor of Guanajuato in 1946, on becoming 
involved either in trying to pacify disorder in the town of Leon, as he 
claimed, or to impose henchmen upon the municipio libre, as his critics 
charged, suffered the misfortune that troops fired upon a crowd, killing 
twenty-six persons and wounding more than a hundred. In response to the 
popular uproar, the President recommended and the Senate voted his 
deposition."* Or the technique might vary, as when in the following year 
the ministry of Gobernacion induced Governor Sanchez Cano of Oaxaca 
to resign in the face of widespread opposition and a merchants’ strike 
against his new tax measures."” An interim federal appointee replaces 
such a deposed governor, and federal troops may be used to supervise the 
ensuing elections of new state authorities. In many such instances federal 
intervention may well have been necessary to maintain peace and order 
amid turbulent local politics.*” But during the last two complete presi- 
dential terms the number of such interventions has notably declined.” 

Other facts of the critical position include the President's occasional 
exercise of legislative power under sanction of the constitution and of 
Congressional act and his constitutional authority in emergency to suspend 
the guarantees of personal rights. The former would seem to be an issue of 
separation of powers rather than of federal distribution; and the latter is 
not without parallel in federal systems elsewhere. Lincoln's recourse to 
martial law in the United States comes to mind. And a tradition of re- 
sponsible self-restraint on the part of the President does seem to be growing 
in Mexico during the last several decades. Slowly accumulating precedents 
may produce custom of the unwritten constitution. 

But examination of such evidence is not conclusive. The question of 
sampling must be asked. It is especially pertinent when some of the record 
points to a contrary conclusion. The embroilments of politics may and 
have given a President pause. He has failed to intervene in state affairs 
when the above interpretation would demand it. And the evidence cannot 


“ Novedades, January 34, 8-9, 1946; Diario de los Debates de Diputados del Congreso 
. .«» 39th Legis., Tomo I, No. 35, pp. 3-24, January 8, 1946; Rafae) Chavez Chavez, 
Intervencion de la Corte en Materia Politica (Mexico, D. F.: Facultad de Derecho 
y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 1946), pp. 59-66. 

” Excelsior, January 10, 12, 14, 19, 1947; New York Times, January 20, 1947, p. 4. 

*” Vera-Guillen, op. cit., pp. 60-64; Felipe tharra Partida, La Desaparicion de Poderes y 
La Constitucion de Nyarit (Mexico, D. F.: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 1948); Emma Loredo Castaneda, Fl Senado en la 
Teoria Juridica del Estado Federal (Mexico, D. F.: Escuela Nacional de Jurispru- 
dencia, 1950), passim; Jose Palencia Mijares, El Gobierno Mexicano (Mexico, D. F., 
1936), pp. 31-32, 270-87. 

"Interview with Guillermo Jimenez, Chief of Information, Secretaria de Gobernacion, 
Mexico, D. F., June 8, 1951; data regarding interventions under President Aleman, 
secretary's notes, Ministry of Gobernacion, as of June 15, 1951. Also replies to 


questionnaire in letters from executive offices of eleven state governors, cited supra, 
fn. 15. 
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be blinked by calling such experiences “political federalism.” In 1920 the 
Senate twice balked at the proposal to declare “disappearance of powers” 
in Tabasco despite killings and political disorders there; and the same 
authority twice reversed itself in its surveillance over Colima from 1923 
to 1925. President Calles notably failed in 1927 to intimidate the state 
government of Guanajuato either by intervention on the part of his agents 
in Gobernacion or by appeal to the federal Supreme Court.** The suspicion 
that the resolute opposition of the local authorities, on the one hand, or the 
unusually independent action by the Court, on the other, was due to the 
influence of a rival politician does not alter the fact of state defiance. And 
in more recent years (circa 1950) the experience of the American aftosa 
mission in Michoacan revealed an emphatic autonomy there. Despite the 
official sponsorship of the federal government, the mission was brusquely 
stopped in its campaign of killing infected cattle, and was able to resume 
work only after Governor Cardenas was personally persuaded of the 
wisdom of the project.** Other modest instances of the kind can be gleaned 
from the record to demonstrate a degree of gubernatorial independence 
among a number of the states — entirely apart from the strife of civil war 
in the earlier years after the Revolution of 1910.** 

An extreme of state nullification of federal authority was reached in 
the 1920's and 1930's by native conspiracy in Sonora to expel the Chinese 
inhabitants. Chinese prosperity and domination of local banking and com- 
merce had excited popular cupidity during hard times. The state legis- 
lature, led by President Villasenor of the Chamber of Deputies, at first 
decreed that all employers must employ Mexicans in the ratio of four to 
one among their personnel. As Chinese businessmen ignored the order, an 
organization called the Green Guards was activated to exert unofficial pres- 
sure with the connivance of the authorities. An ultimatum was delivered 
to the chinos giving them six months and then two more to dispose of their 
property and leave the country. Writs of amparo, issued by the courts to 
protect Chinese rights under the law and by virtue of a treaty with China, 
were ignored; and boycotts were physically enforced by the Green Guards. 
The police were disarmed; official authority of the state did not intervene. 
When the time expired, strong-arm squads forced the Chinese into trucks 
and hauled them out of the country without further ado; a number were 


* Scott, op. cit., pp. 75-76, 100-103, 127-28. 


* Interview with Claude M. Dalmeida, an American member of the aftosa mission that 
went to Michoacan, Fort Worth, Texas, September 21, 1952. 

* Townsend, op. cit. pp. 103-106, 275-79, 36142, 371-72; Tannenbaum, op. cit, p. 96; 
Scott, op. cit., pp. 39, 41, 50. As Fitzgibbon states, “Localism is still, after four and 
a half centuries, so overwhelming a fact in Latin America that it underlies much of 
the political behavior of even the best-knit states.” “Pathology of Democracy . " 


op. ct. p 122 
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killed in incidental violence. Some ten thousand or more immigrants, it has 
been estimated, were thus deported; and others in the neighboring state 
of Sinaloa fled for fear of similar action. 

Early Chinese protests from Sonora and later forrnal complaint by the 
Chinese Ambassador moved President Obregon to warn against violating 
the legal rights of these people, but the warning availed nothing. Agents 
from Gobernacion sent onto the scene failed to deter the Sonorans. The 
federal Senate, nevertheless, undertook no dissolution of state authority; 
and the President singularly refrained from declaring martial law or send- 
ing in federal troops, although the international obligation of his govern- 
ment was clear. No charge of rebellion was made, for he apparently felt 
that anti-foreignism was too explosive a force to be disciplined. Nor was 
retribution later visited upon the state officials and leaders for this most 
flagrant usurpation of federal power and nullification of federal law. This 
was local autonomy with a vengeance.”* 

The episode certainly constituted an assertion of the will of the state 
against national power. While not conforming to the use and wont of con- 
stitutional federalism, it substantially impeaches the view that unitary au- 
thority has reduced local impulse and initiative to a myth. And that the 
conspiracy was aided and abetted by the effective state and local authorities 
can hardly be questioned. 

The genuine substance of Mexican federalism is further attested by the 
very real and often vexing problems of inter-governmental relations that it 
has produced. A purely mythical federalism could scarcely have created 
the snarls in policy and in administrative accommodation with which fed- 
eral and state officials have grappled over decades of recent experience, 
without satisfactory resolution even yet in a number of important fields. 
The record may persuade nationalists of the inefficiency of federalism, but 
can hardly support its alleged disappearance under the tide of centraliza- 
tion. Enduring difficulties persist in the fields of tax policy and administra- 
tion, criminal law and law enforcement, the public health program, and 
education, among others. 

In public finance, problems of multiple taxation, conflicts of jurisdiction, 
limited resources, lack of efficiency and integrity in administration, and 
manifold diversity and inequity in the incidence of the complex system 
upon tax-paying persons and enterprise have long plagued administrators, 


* The account of these events is based upon interviews with Paul V. Murray, historian 
and vice-president of Mexico City College, and upon a memorandum which he 
kindly prepared of a conversation in which he and Dean A. W. Bork, Mexico City 
College, engaged with Alejandro C. Villasenor, one of the leaders of the ouster 
movement, and Alfonso Acosto V. during the evening of October 16, 1951, at Hotel 
St. Regis, Mexico, D. F. 
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economists, jurists, and other officials of both states and nation.** Governors 
have complained that federal taxes pre-empt too many tax sources; have 
negotiated agreements with the Hacienda to share in federal taxes, as those 
on income, petroleum and its products, forest exploitation, mining, electric 
energy, etc.; have obtained federal loans against future income from such 
taxes; and then occasionally have succeeded through political pressure in 
getting the debts cancelled. Some states have paid “tribute” for the privi- 
lege of directly collecting federai taxes in which they share; and they have 
turned increasingly to federal aid since constitutional amendment has 
severely limited their borrowing power. Besides extending aid to more 
sorely pressed states, federal officials have sought in these dealings to 
achieve a measure of simplification in the administration of the composite 
program and to induce greater uniformity and integrity in state fiscal affairs. 
Special study commissions and occasional nation-wide fiscal conferences 
have striven to help. From these and other sources have come many 
ingenious suggestions for reform, and the most recurrent idea is that of 
definite (and presumably exclusive) allocation of tax sources among fed- 
eral, state, and municipal jurisdictions.” 

Still the states, especially the more prosperous, as Jalisco and Nuevo 
Leon, exercise considerable fiscal initiative in spite of recent growth of an 
indulgent federal paternalism. While treasury officials concede additions 
to federal sales taxes and even to import duties to assist some states and 
municipalities in harder straits, on the one hand, most states, on the other, 
have persisted in nullifying federal constitutional principle by levying dis- 
criminatory taxes on the products of other states and thus protecting local 
economic enterprise.** Yet federal authority refrains from effective prose- 
cution to enforce the law. Further, disputes flare up now and then at fed- 
eral proposals to tax state or local developmental enterprises. Fundamental 
to the whole complex of interrelated problems, of course, is a real poverty 
of resources that gives pause to rigorously logical rationalization. Relevant 
thought and effort thus far seems to accept a necessary degree of devolu- 
tion upon the states and localities; they reflect a federal regard for the 
states as going concerns and an awareness of the pitfalls of overcentraliza- 
tion. 


*Eugenio Real Mier y Concha, Las Facultades Concurrentes en Materia Tributaria 
(Mexico, D. F.: Seminario de Derecho Constitucional y Administrativo, Universidad 
Nacional Autonoma, 1948); Vera-Ouillen, op. cit, pp. 55-60; Tena Ramirez, op. cit. 
pp. 115-21; Wendell K. G. Schaeffer, “National Administration in Mexico” (unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of California, 1949), pp. 115-17, 129-38, 244-5 

™Real Mier y Concha, op. cit, pp. 148-50; Eduardo Cordoba Sandoval, Soberania, 
Autonomia, e Impuesto Federal (Mexico, D. F.: Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias 
Sociales, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 1946), pp. 34-35. 

* Cordoba Sandoval, op. cit, pp. 5-6, 49-53; Felipe Tena Ramirez, El Problema de las 
Aleabales (Mexico, 1D. F.: Secretaria de Economia Nacional, 1941). 
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Another field plagued with enduring conflicts of law appears to be 
that of criminal justice. In the opinion of the cognoscenti, the multiplicity 
and diversity of laws and jurisdictions remain a major obstacle to efficient 
law enforcement. One state does not define adultery to be a crime; another 
experiments with abolition of the death penalty; others scarcely maintain 
judicial authority or adequate jails; many neglect problems of sanitation, 
immorality, pauperism, juvenile delinquency, and alcoholism. And inertia, 
indifference, local pride and sentiment, and vested interests have variously 
resisted demands for 4 nationally unified system of legislation and adminis- 
tration.”” Although the federal government has inaugurated a number of 
promising programs for the prevention of crime, the opposition has de- 
feated more ambitious projects for the unification of penal law, as in the 
case of Carranza’s effort in 1917. Reformers have since demanded consti- 
tutional amendment to expand federal authority and frequently denounce 
local caciquismo as the chief obstacle, but nevertheless seldom urge com- 
plete displacement of local power. It would be politically inexpedient. 
Enthusiasts for better criminal justice may damn federalismo extensively, 
but never deny its reality. 

While the federal government has largely pre-empted activity in land 
redistribution and in the promotion of labor rights and welfare, and has 
expanded in public health, education, and other spheres, most of the addi- 
tional effort has been to stimulate and improve state and local programs 
through administrative tutelage and financial assistance, or to supplement 
local activity as in the establishment of schools.”” Some ambitious projects 
in water development and the encouragement of economic enterprise have 
remained largely for the federal government;"' for national leadership has 
come more fully to believe in the magic of industrialization as the way out 
of Mexico's dilemma. 

To many politicians and intellectuals, the resolution of most of the 
country’s difficulties could be achieved by resolute integration of power 
into the all-embracing hands of the national government which, guided 
by the philosophy of the welfare state, or positive liberalism, would revo- 
lutionize the economy by expansive industrialization. Enlightened invest- 
ment capital from abroad would help in the task.** But both the political 


* Orencio Brambila Juarequi, La Federalizacion del Derecho Penal en Mexico (Mexico, 
D. F.: Paculrad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional Autonoma, 
1948); cf. Paul B. Comstock, “Federal and State Jurisdiction in Mexico” (unpublished 
master's thesis, Colombia University, 1950), chap. ix. 

” Tena Ramirez, Derecho Constitucional ... , pp. 122-24 and chap. 16; George S. Wise, 
El Mexico de Aleman (Mexico, D. F.: Editorial Atlante, 1952), Parts [Hl and IIL. 

" Wise, op. cit., chap. 6; Roberto Casas Hernandez, Control de los Organismos Decentrali- 
vados por Servicio (Mexico, D. F.: Escuela Nacional de Jurisprudencia, 1949). Cf 
Presidente Miguel Aleman, Informe al Congreso de la Union (Mexico, D. F.: 
Secretaria de Gobernacion, 1949), pp. 31-68; ibid., for 1950, pp. 53-73. 

"Aleman, Program of Government, pp. 27-40 and passim; Justo Sierra, Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, Man of Vision (n. p.: Partido Revolucionario Institucional, 1952), pp 
16-26; cf. Mosk, op. cit., pp. 137-42 
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and economic revolutions envisioned in these dreams would constitute 
“operations bootstrap.”” What remains of state autonomy, and the remains 
are substantial, is a major obstacle and so the focus of liberal annoyance 
and frustration. The Malthusian problem of a steadily growing population 
living upon limited, and increasingly inadequate, land and water resources 
is a second major obstacle, comprising numerous specifics for which there 
will be no quick and easy remedies. The persistent seasonal emigration 
of braceros and “wet backs” is one relevant indication. And the reluctance 
of foreign capital, made wary by antiforeign politics and expropriation, to 
invest in Mexican ventures constitutes a third obstacle, only partly to be 
compensated by foreign public loans. As part of the total picture, federal- 
ism, however different, or (in some perspectives) weaker than comparable 
systems elsewhere, remains an important factor. Centralizing trends may 
well continue, but probably will not culminate in a unitary state within 
the foreseeable future, not even in fact behind the facade of a federal 
constitution. For local autonomy of historical tradition, in current govern- 
mental operations, and in the practices of politics still draws sustenance 
from cultural diversity, local and personalist loyalties, the physical facts 
of geographic dispersion, and economic and social isolation. In a real sense, 
vaunted national unity remains that of the more prosperous, urban, and 
literate minority of the people. 

Clearly Mexican federalism is unique, but the cautious student will not 
therefore be tempted by its distinctive features to the conclusion that it is 
really extinct. In larger perspective, as a matter of fact, no two federal 
systems are exactly alike; in the Americas, in Europe, and elsewhere their 
details vary endlessly. General observation also supports the view that, as 
a form based upon division of power, it is most susceptible to constitutional 
obsolescence consequent upon political, social, and economic growth of the 
community. The delicate equilibrium of power between the center and 
the local units requires constant readjustment if the fundamental law is to 
fit the organic life of the country. The task calls for wise statesmanship 
and considerable political maturity among the people. If leadership and 
popular genius prove inadequate, the dynamics of politics will produce 
other adjustments, sometimes only makeshifts, that sophisticated students 
will call the unwritten constitution. But the divorce of theory from prac- 
ice does not necessarily mean the end of federalism; the vehicles and 
processes by which it functions may have simply changed. A trend in one 
direction may be qualified by tangential currents and counterflows. Despite 
some centralization, there appears to be abundant evidence that federal 
autonomy of the states persists. Whether the results of this tenacity are 
good is a different question. 
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Some of the keenest students of the prospects for democracy in Latin 
America are convinced that the long-run salvation of Mexico requires a 
veritable cultural and psychological revolution that can inspire and sustain 
local grassroots initiative and self-help to modernize the economy and 
society chiefly with resources existing there already. Thousands of rural 
villages must be activated into performing on their own; to make their 
livelihood at improving material standards; and to govern themselves in 
local affairs satisfactorily before they can participate effectively in national 
political life.** The related problems of educational, technological, and 
civic guidance are indeed complicated and vast. Missionary inspiration 
from the center will play a vital role, as Cardenas’ experiments in Mich- 
oacan demonstrate; but to convert such guidance into more national ad- 
ministrative control will not only further burden an already top-heavy 
system, but will defeat the very purpose of the undertaking by absorbing 
income, initiative, and political and administrative skills into the center. 
The right kind of program will “require the toleration of increased local 
independence and devolution of the tax system”’;"* and federalism might 
well prove to be the necessary constitutional vehicle, it is suggested, for 
such grassroots regeneration. It is true, nevertheless, that much informed 
opinion, both Mexican and foreign, conservative and liberal alike, despairs 
that local caciquismo” can be surmounted or sublimated by such an ap- 
proach, or that central inspiration can be supplied without central control. 
The dilemma is no small one, and its ultimate solution may therefore well 
comprise important elements of federalism. 


“Frank Tannenbaum, “The Future of Democracy in Latin America,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXXII (1955), 429-44; Lesley B. Simpson, Many Mexicos (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1952), pp. 320-34. 


“ Tannenbaum, “The Future of Democracy .. . ,” p. 444. 


"Don Romulo Calzada H., editorial, El Universal, April 14, 1945; Corzo Macias, op. cit., 
pp. 83-85. Cf. remarks of several Senators comprehensively appraising the —— 


Diario de los Debates de la Camara de Senadores del Congreso .. . , 38th Legis., 
Tomo I, No. 26, pp. 2-13, February 19, 1941; and similar reflections on other occasions 
by Deputies, Diario de Diputados del Congreso . . . , 39th Legis., Tomo I, No 
35, pp. 3-24, January 8, 1946. 
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so much is being stated that is derogatory of liberalism, that to present 

a case for liberalism now seems almost out of date, and certainly out 
of fashion. For in the present climate of opinion the word liberal seems 
to be more of an epithet than a truly descriptive expression that Burke 
much of the literature of today tends to give the impression that Burke 
was one of the Founding Fathers; that only the conservative tradition, as 
articulated by such antidemocratic figures as John C. Calhoun and Irving 
Babbitt, can save us from chaos; and that there is a little more of shame 
than glory to being a secular liberal or even a secular intellectual. Liberal- 
ign is Clearly at another intellectual cross-road. 

Liberal, and liberalism, have always presented problems in definition. 
Whea Morris Cohen talked of “the faith of a liberal” it is evident that 
he was referring to something different than the liberalism which John H. 
Hallowell said was declining as an ideology. The liberalism whose course 
and history in Europe Guido de Ruggiero has traced was of course essen- 
tially the same liberalism which Alfredo Rocco brought under attack in 
his plea for fascism, but it was clearly not the liberalism which L. T. Hob- 
house advocated for England. The liberalism which Herbert Hoover advo- 
cated for the United States was not the liberalism associated with Franklin 
Roosevelt, nor was the liberalism which Ogden L. Mills found “fighting 
on” in 1936 the liberalism John Dewey was pleading for in 1935. Must we 
then despair of definition? Is a liberal nothing more than any man who 
calls himself one? Or is called one? 

It seems to me that in spite of the obvious confusions associated with 
liberal and liberalism, we can at least attempt a definition which may be 
useful for classifying concepts and identifying ideas. There is certainly 
more to liberalism than the label. It represents a system of ideas that aims 
at the realization of the pluralistic society, favoring diversity in politics, 
economics, religion, and our cultural life. It is opposed to uniformity; it is 
opposed to conformity. It is, in the broadest sense of the word, anti- 
monopolistic; for it favors the widest possible degree of self-determination. 
It denotes an attitude toward human problems as well as goals for human 
endeavor. It seeks in its simplest sense to advance the freedom of man. 
It is essentially antiauthoritarian, and represents the claims of those who 
are out of power and thus lacking in authority; but who had they the 
power would not impose authoritarian solutions on others. It seeks to in- 
crease the individuality of man by increasing his area of choice and deci- 


S: MUCH is being written extolling the virtues of conservatism today, 
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sion. It is essentially humanitarian in its appeal and therefore endorses 
toleration and is motivated by a sense of compassion for mankind. Finally 
it is flexible in the method of its realization and while a doctrine, is itself 
not doctrinaire. These are, I believe, the basic components of liberalism. 
Let me explain them further. 


1. If liberalism seeks to advance the freedom of man it would seem to 
be implicit that the freedom of man, rather than his restraint, is a desir- 
able end in itself. A truly liberal society would thus be a society of free 
men. The free man is thus the end product of the free society. Now, of 
course, the general issue of freedom always resolves itself into a specific 
question of whose freedom to do what. The diversity of our natures — 
of our temperaments, desires, and aversions — together with the organiza- 
tional necessities of our social life, make impossible equal freedom to all 
men. Thus the question of “whose freedom” is perhaps the most crucial 
issue in politics. The interdependence of modern society gives all “free- 
doms” consequences. The group nature of society, however, places men 
in often conflicting camps, in competition for freedom as they are for 
power. The issue of freedom is in fact directly related to the issue of power 
in society so that the question “whose freedom?” also involves the question 
“whose power?” Freedom, to be realized, must be translated into power 
while power is the expression of those in authority exercising their freedom. 


I should qualify this to note that power is, of course, reciprocal and not 
the possession solely of those in command of institutions; those who are 
governed control in some manner those who do the governing. Indeed the 
vitality of this interaction is the measure of a democracy. But the prepon- 
derance of power, and freedom, is with those who make and enforce deci- 
sions with social consequences. 


When the liberal talks about free men in a free society he is usually 
referring to that vast majority of men who do not directly maké enforce- 
able decisions with social consequences. These are the people whose free- 
doms the liberal wishes to extend, those people whose sphere of meaningful 
choices is at the time restricted. For all the inherent conflicts in society 
liberalism does not suppose with Hobbes that by maximizing the areas of 
private judgment society would eventuate in a war of all against all. It 
rather supposes with Locke no socially destructive conflict between private 
choices and majority rule; that the majority is best able to determine the 
social conditions of the public good and that men capable of this judgment 
will doubtless respect the human dignity of the minority. 

To extend the freedom of some to make socially consequential decisions 
often curtails the freedom of others to make opposing decisions on the 
same subject. But we must always ask whose freedom was curtailed and 
whose extended, and what was the conventional status in authority of the 
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respective groups, and how great was their number of supporters. Does 
this measure at issue promote the freedom of the many or the few? To 
work in the direction of a free society we must therefore maximize the 
freedoms of the many. Implicit therefore in liberalism is the concept of 
human worth, of human dignity, of man as the end and social institutions 
as the means. Social institutions have thus no greater dignity than man; 
indeed, to the contrary, they exist only to achieve the dignity of man by 
implementing his individuality, by helping him fulfill himself. The rever- 
ence for the institutions of society, which in part characterizes the conserva- 
tive, is thus opposed to liberalism. 


2. Liberalism, as has been indicated, is antiauthoritarian and arises as 
a protest of those out of power against the uses of power to which those 
in authority are subjecting them. Thus liberalism arises as a protest against 
traditional forms of authority wherever found. Because those in possession 
of power seldom believe that they are acting in an authoritarian fashion, 
this decision must be made by those subject to authority. Liberalism is 
thus by and large the creed of the dispossessed, the dissenter, of those who 
are subject to the decisior.s which others make. Because we live in a web 
of social relationships involving innumerable institutions, chains of com- 
mand arising through prestige or power, man is continually brought under 
the control of authority possessed by others. The effort to remain free 
involves, as Jefferson said, “eternal vigilance.” There is no final distribu- 
tion of power which guarantees liberty for those not possessing authority. 
Using the analogy of Woodrow Wilson, we must be like the Red Queen 
constantly on the run in order even to maintain our present position. The 
freedoms of the past have a way of making possible the servitudes of the 
present. As social institutions change they present new problems in author- 
ity and restraint, and the zealous liberal finds that his struggle must take 
on new forms and new foes in order to preserve the liberties that now 
exist. Liberalism thus looks to those lacking in power in society for its 
test of the adequacies of present freedoms. And here again we may distin- 
guish liberalism from conservatism, for the latter takes its cue from those 
traditionally in authority. 


3. Liberalism seeks to increase the individuality of man by increasing 
his area of choice. This is, of course, closely allied with its antiauthori- 
tarian impulse. It seeks to increase the individual's opportunity for making 
meaningful decisions. It seeks, in other words, a continuous revolution in 
decision-making in the direction of those individuals who will be most 
subject to the consequences of the decision. The area of choice can never 
be constant or static, but moves with social flux, responding to the felt 


necessities of the times. Today's most vital choices may not appear very 
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significant tomorrow. The question of meaningfulness must then be deter- 
mined by those who feel the consequences of past decisions or fear the 
consequences of future ones. Thus liberalism usually follows the path of 
protest. Implicit, of course, is the assumption of equality; positing man as 
an end in himself carries with it the belief that to each man choices are 
important. Each man must decide where restraints are most oppressive, 
where freedom is most desired. The logic of free choice for all men thus 
rests upon the assumption of the equality of all men, otherwise we should 
have to accept the elitist argument in favor of free choice for only the few. 
Individuality, freedom of choice, and equality are thus mutually dependent 
concepts. Again, we may distinguish the liberal from the conservative, for 
at heart, if not overtly, the conservative rejects the belief in equality and 
the legitimacy of freedom of choice for all men. For the conservative in- 
evitably argues in favor of freedom of choice restricted to the aristocracy, 
the elite, or those who claim to possess superior talents or ability. 


4. Another core concept of liberalism is humanitarianism. It seeks to 
support the weak and curb the strong. It seeks to redirect the flow of 
society’s benefits — to prevent them from becoming the monopoly of the 
few — into the hands of the many. The privileges of the past thus through 
liberalism become the necessities of the present. In education, health, em- 
ployment, and housing we think less of privilege and more of necessity as 
the fruits of our co-operative living are distributed more widely. Without 
a sense of compassion for one’s fellow man, a sense of social obligation, a 
sense of tolerance and good will that cuts through all the artificial distinc- 
tions that separate individuals, men would act like so many cats in a bag. 
The benefits of man’s social experience would then fall to the predatory, 
the strong, and the cunning. It is the humanitarianism in liberalism which 
rejects the notion that benefits should accrue only to those who can take 
the most and which constantly pushes against social institutions to see 
that benefits get the widest distribution. Humanitarianism wages a constant 
warfare against conservatism. Conservatism is full of little mottos about 
not killing geese that lay golden eggs and endless other reasons why a 
wider distribution of the benefits of social experience is not possible in the 
present. The practice of humanitarianism inevitably displaces the existing 
power relationships; the status quo of superiors and subordinates is always 
disturbed a little as new groups gain the privileges of other groups. Liberal- 
ism pushes the frontier of privilege forward with the distant goal con- 
stantly in view that all men as men are privileged and entitled to all the 
necessities and some of the luxuries of civilized living. Conservatives love 
charity, as rewarding the giver as well as the receiver, but draw the line 
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at a commitment to a social obligation that disturbs the existing power 
relationships. Liberals prefer obligation to charity as more in keeping with 
a belief in the dignity of all men. 


5. Finally, liberalism is not a static creed or dogma, for dogmatism 
provides its own restraints. It is rather a tentative attitude toward social 
problems which stresses the role of reason and human ingenuity. Were it 
to settle for the conclusions of yesterday then it would be succumbing to 
the authoritarian restraint of past precept. In its efforts to free mankind 
liberalism seeks to free the mind as well as clothe the body. As social 
institutions change, new formulas for liberation must be devised based 
upon the felt necessities of the present. Liberalism indeed ceases to be 
liberal when it employs shibboleth in place of searching inquiry, when it 
becomes committed to yesterday's formulas as final answers. Herein, | 
believe, lies the sin of many “liberals” of the past. By equating classical 
economics with liberalism, Manchester liberals so abused the term that for 
nearly fifty years Americans had to resort to the word “progressive” to 
describe the attitude of liberals. So opprobrious did the term liberalism 
become, with its Manchester connotation, that it is difficult to realize that 
at one time it represented a genuinely liberal doctrine. Modern liberalism 
did not reach its final triumph with the policies of the New Deal or Fair 
Deal and a liberalism dependent upon such formulas might well go the 
way of Manchester liberalism, which was committed to free trade and civil 
service reform, for example, and judged all men by these tenets. Thus 
liberalism must continually look ahead. It must look to new ways of doing 
things, to new tentative and temporary expedients to perennial problems, 
to new ideas and new institutions. [n a word it must be pragmatic. It must 
seek practical answers to evident problems, but answers which work con- 
stantly in the direction of those without power, of those who lack the 
benefits, of those in other words who need the most help in order to fulfill 
the requirements of their individuality. Liberalism thus looks ahead, with 
a flexible approach, seeking to make the future better for more people; as 
conservatism looks back. aiming mainly to preserve the attainments of 
the past. 

Now drawing together these five components of liberalism, we may 
define the term as follows: Liberalism denotes an attitude which seeks to 
make possible those social conditions in which the individuality of all men 
may best be realized. Because as a general rule those who possess authority 
enjoy a large measure of freedom, liberals, impelled by humanitarianism, 
seek to advance the freedom of those without authority, of those without 
special benefits. Liberalism is then the doctrine of the social and economic 
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underdog. It is usually on the side of those who are neglected by the con- 
ventions of society, and thus it must eternally plead the unconventional 
cause. 

With this approach to liberalism, I think we may fairly note its prag- 
matic course in modern times. And liberalism, as a social concept, like 
democracy which it informs and gives value to, is essentially a modern 
conception. Liberalism, perpetually seeking to free mankind from the 
authorities that restrain, establishes the goals which democracy imple- 
ments. The methods of liberalism change as situations change but the 
goal of liberation remains constant. Thus liberalism follows a pragmatic 
course to realize constant ends. Without the constant ends there would 
be no continuity to liberalism and the term would possess no meaning 
beyond that of a temporary and convenient party label; yet without the 
pragmatic means liberalism would indicate nothing beyond vague aspira- 
tions, incapable of fulfillment. 

The continuity of liberalism may be indicated by reference to its three 
most influential manifestations as they affected American thought: Lockean 
liberalism, Manchester liberalism, and the pragmatic liberalism of John 
Dewey. For all their disagreements over method the goals of Locke, John 
Stuart Mill and John Dewey were essentially the same. Notice the essential 
similarity of thought in three successive epochs of liberalism regarding the 
equality of men, toleration of ideas, majority rule, and social institutions 
as the servants of men. Each phase of liberalism marked a revolt against 
the existing form of authority and in a social sense sought to elevate the 
class below the class which in that epoch was the traditiona' possessor of 
power. Each sought a displacement of those in power with a new, a 
broader group, and a new and more liberating ideology. Thus, in America, 
we think of the liberalism of Locke, interpreted by Jefferson, in contest 
with the traditional rule of the British. The success of this liberalism in 
America is attested to by the fact that following the Revolution more 
people were able to make more meaningful decisions affecting their lives 
than had heretofore been the case. In other words, the right of private 
judgment for more people was more fully realized. 

Manchester liberalism in England, whether considered in the Bentham 
sense of utilitarianism, or in the Adam Smith economic sense, was orig- 
inally a liberating movement. The reform of penal codes, the extension 
of the suffrage, and the abolition of the Corn Laws were in their day moti- 
vated by a liberal impulse in the direction of equality, humanitarianism, 
and a greater degree of private choice. Clearly the rising bourgeoisie was 
favored over the landed aristocracy — but the latter were at that time the 
traditional holders of power. To legislate or avoid legislation to the advan- 
tage of the bourgeoisie was thus to seek to accomplish Bentham’s “greatest 
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good of the greatest number.” That this was not good enough for later 
generations is no criticism of the proposal, given the circumstances, at the 
time it was offered but only points up the pragmatic necessity for liberalism 
to alter its content to meet new requirements if it wishes to stay liberal. 
Jacksonian democracy, the American counterpart of the English liberal 
movement of that age, turned fervently to classical economics, antislavery, 
women’s rights, extension of the suffrage, prison reform, etc. Why do we 
think of this as a liberal movement? It is, I think, because Jacksonian 
democracy sought in its time to grant more freedom in a more humane 
setting to more people than had heretofore been the case. Conventional 
lines of authority, conventional institutions, and conventional! beliefs were 
brought under attack at every turn in the effort to extend the area of choice 
and control to those who had previously been subject to the authority of 
others. 

The economics of a Jacksonian liberal constituted the tenets of eco- 
nomic conservatism in the late nineteenth century, and of reaction in the 
twentieth. This did not make Jackson less a liberal in 1832; but it made 
those illiberal who attempted to apply his economic principles to the con- 
ditions of 1932. For Jackson’s economics were intended to liberate a new 
mass of people; while those who employed this economic theory a century 
later were intending to retain in power an old established hierarchy. Man- 
chester liberalism had thus ceased to be liberal. 

Pragmatic liberalism in the United States, arising out of the progressive 
ferment of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, turned the 
liberal crusade back in the direction of those out of power, of those with- 
out privilege. Again humanitarianism, equality, and a respect for man 
regardless of his economic plight were recognized. In the jurisprudence of 
Holmes and Pound and the philosophy of Dewey and Cohen the limita- 
tions of absolutes, the final truths of the classical economists, were chal- 
lenged in an effort to find workable solutions to social problems. In educa- 
tion, law, politics, and economics the assumed necessities of the past were 
brought into question, and a wider vision of meaningful choice was offered 
to more people. It was again the liberal spirit of Jacksonian democracy 
employing new techniques to achieve however the same ends. Flexible and 
non-doctrinaire, it shattered innumerable precedents to the great distress 
of conservatives. Rejecting final answers, it seeks, as Neibuhr has observed, 
approximate answers to insoluble problems. To find such answers it seeks 
to keep open the doorways to ideas. And it has a faith in the good judg- 
ment of man in a free society to arrive at humane and intelligent decisions. 
Thus it opposes guardians of thought who would protect the majority from 
themselves. Rather it respects the ability of the majority to know when 
the shoe pinches and where relief and liberation are most sorely needed. 
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In conclusion then, it is my thesis that there is continuity to liberalism; 
that the term is basically descriptive and may be used in an operational 
sense. It establishes goals of social policy which, though perhaps never 
fully realizable in a human society, are constantly in the process of realiza- 
tion. The goals of liberalism — dignity and individuality and liberty, 
equally for all men — give special meaning to democracy, for democracy 
I would contend is a method of realizing liberalism, of maximizing the 
areas of meaningful choice. It matters little that Locke employed the con- 
tract theory and was a rationalist or that his conception of toleration left 
something to be desired. Or that Bentham’s social views were conservative, 
Smith preferred laissez faire, and Ricardo’s labor theory was abominable. 
Or that Holmes’ “clear and present danger” test is not so clear after all, 
and Dewey’s educational theories have fallen somewhat into disrepute, 
and New Deal Democrats made some egregious errors. What does matter 
is that the social direction of these forms of liberalism was always in favor 
of new groups, new masses of men not then in power who were quite 
conscious of the arbitrariness and inhumanity of old forms of restraint. 
Because liberalism is pragmatic in method its specific content or program 
has changed to meet the repressions of new institutions. But liberalism 
denotes far more than a desire for change; it denotes purposeful, reasoned 
change that would elevate the status and increase the liberty of what we 
would today call the common man. As conservatives often seek to protect 
the liberty of those in authority by defending the existing social conven- 
tions and institutions, liberals seek through changing means to increase the 
liberty of those lacking in authority. With constant goals and changing 
means liberalism seeks today, as in the past, to refashion social institutions 
to better realize the equal individuality and dignity of man. 
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thought has been its concern with the relation of political theory to 

epistemology and value theory. This tendency is reflected in the de- 
velopment of the view that democratic theory requires and is compatible 
only with the assumptions and outlook of philosophical relativism and the 
opposing view that philosophical absolutism provides its necessary founda- 
tions. This distinction seems, at the same time, to have come largely to 
distinguish current liberalism from neo-conservatism in their approaches 
to the problem. 


Pre the outstanding characteristic of recent American political 


Under the influence of the development of positivism generally the 
liberal view of democracy has come increasingly to rest on philosophical 
relativism.’ As a consequence liberalism often is taken to mean that any 
concept of the public interest is incompatible with democracy.*?, Democracy 
is held to rest, on the contrary, on the compromise or balance of conflicting 
group interests. The idea of a public interest is held to be inadmissible 
because the conflicting values of individuals or groups are, “in the last 
analysis,” subjective preferences and thus rationally incommensurable. 
Compromise, on this view, emerges as the only alternative to coercion in 
the accommodation of conflicting interests where it is divergent values that 
are at stake. 

The modern conservative, on the other hand, has tended to see in the 
principle of compromise and “broker rule” in American politics evidence 
of the spiritual poverty of prevailing ideas about the meaning of democracy. 
He tends to see the politics of compromise, in the absence of a framework 
of agreed-upon ultimate values, as the logical outcome of the modern 


* The identification of democracy wtih relativism is the assumption underlying much of 
recent writing in the applied fields of public opinion, parties, pressure groups, etc. 
See, for example, V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups (3d ed.; New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1952), especially pp. 3-21. The position is further 
developed and defended in such recent works as Leland Dewitt Baldwin, Best Hope 
of Earth: A Grammar of Democracy (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1948); Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1940); Hans Kelsen, “The Foundations of Democracy,” Ethics, LXVI, No. 1, 
Part Il (October, 1955), 1-101; and verious works of Harold Lasswell and T. V 
Smith. 

* Perhaps this statement needs to be qualified to allow for the cynical view expressed by 
Pendleton Herring: “I would defend the myth of the public interest because by its 
very vagueness it permits the freest interplay of group interests.” Herring, op. cit, 
pp. 424-25. 
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movement which has resulted in “the secularization of men’s minds,” a 
movement which made all values private and subjective and in doing so 
created a moral vacuum in which expediency and power replace tradition 
and truth as the basis for the resolution of social conflict. Liberalism as 
ethical relativism is thus held to have fatal consequences for the individual 
and for society. For the individual the result is a rootlessness that produces 
anomy and eventuates in the effort to escape from freedom; for the society, 
a form of anarchy that eventuates in totalitarianism." 


Insofar as conservatism has come to mean the commitment to an objec- 
tively identifiable public interest referenced in philosophical absolutism 
while liberalism has come to identify democracy with the process of com- 
promise referenced in ethical relativism, a striking historical paradox 
emerges. Maclver has pointed out that earlier American democratic con- 
troversy was “between those who, like Jefferson, regarded democracy as 
sustained by the sense of the common interest and those who, like Hamil- 
ton and Madison, tended to regard it as resting essentially on the compro- 
mise of particular interests.” * From the founding of the Republic, that is 
to say, Compromise was a doctrine held by those men whom it is customary 
to think of as conservatives whereas the liberal commitment was to the 
possibility of a rationally identifiable public interest. 

The evidence for this interpretation is substantial. It is true that the 
theory of balance which is the key to the conservatism of John Adams and 
his contemporaries appears at first glance to be grounded not in relativism 
but in the unchanging principles of nature. The conservatism of men like 
Adams, Hamilton, and Randolph had its roots in the Aristotelian ideal of 
“proportional equality.” This was the belief in the existence of a natural 
hierarchy of classes of men and the belief that justice was accordingly to 
give every man his due where what is his due is determined by his status 
in a natural hierarchy of virtue and talents. But since all men seek special 
rewards in excess of their due, the poor and inferior from envy and the 
rich and superior from ambition, constitutional safeguards are necessary to 
protect the natural aristocracy from the envy of the inferior masses and 
the masses from the ambitions of the superior few. An assumed pattern 


* Various expressions of this general point of view are to be found in the recent writings 
of Russell Davenport, John H. Hallowell, Russell Kirk, Walter Lippmann, Peter 
Viereck, and Eric Voegelin. 


*R. M. Maclver, The Ramparts We Guard (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1950), p. 79 
Maclver's reference to Madison as holding the second position is, however, open to 


question. Cf. Adrienne Koch, Jefferson and Madison: The Great Collaboration 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). 
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of natural justice, rooted in a natural hierarchy of worth, is the referent 
for balance. And balance thus conceived safeguards this natural justice 
from artificial —ie., political — meddling.* 

Thus the doctrine of balance, like the reliance on tradition, reflects the 
fundamental conservative opposition to submitting public policy to the 
critical inspection of reason. The theory of balance is to be understood as 
an alternative to the liberal faith that, in the words of John Wise, “man 
is not so wedded to his own interest but that he can make the common 
good the mark of his aim.” The conservative doctrine of balance was a 
denial of the possibility of man’s consciously and rationally controlling his 
own destiny. This is the underlying significance of what Justice Story 
called “the principles of rational liberty” and Josiah Quincy referred to 
as “the principles of balanced liberty.” Liberty, on these premises, meant 
a “government of laws” not simply as a limitation on arbitrary and irre- 
sponsible actions of men in power but also as a substitute for conscious 
choice.* 

What made the view that human reason has the supreme claim in 
issues of public policy dangerous in the eyes of these conservatives was 
their assumption that men’s political opinions are in the service of their 
passions. But if reason as a process of consciously judging conflicting pri- 
vate claims cannot be made to prevail over power, reason as the dominion 
of the unchanging principles of nature can. The referent for reason here 
is insight into the absolute truth of the principles of nature and of natural 
inequality which establishes the principle of balance, the counterpoising 


* See, especially, Adams’ argument in “A Defense of the Constitutions of Government of 
the United States of America,” The Works of John Adams, ed. Charles Francis 
Adams (Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown, 1850-56), IV, 303-570, eape- 
cially 380 ff. It seems to me to be precisely this assumption that a hierarchy of 
natural inequality can serve as a criterion of social justice which makes the belief 
in inequality a conservative doctrine. Modern conservatives beg the question when 
they insist simply that the belief in inequality is a test of conservatism. Thus, for 
example, Russell Kirk argues that in their later correspondence both Jefferson and 
Taylor granted Adams’ theory of aristocracy. The Conservative Mind (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953), p. 85. And Clinton Rossiter sees a conservative strain 
in Jefferson's philosophy in his well-known admission to Adams that the natural 
aristocracy is “the most precious gift of nature.” Conservatism in America (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), p. 88. Bur to this Jefferson immediately added that 
the only effective mode of separating “the aristoi from the pseudo-aristoi” is free 
election by the citizenry. This qualification effectively divests the concept of in- 
equality of its conservative content, for it makes it impossible to pose inequality as 
a criterion which can be substituted for popular sovereignty. It is just this use to 
which Adams and other conservatives have sought to put it. At the same time, this 
fundamental cleavage in the American tradition is glossed over in the recent efforts 
to show that Americans have always been in agreement on fundamentals 


*It is in this fundamental sense that both the theories of classical laisser faire and social 
Darwinism are conservative doctrines. The law of supply and demand operating in 
a free market and the law of the survival of the fittest both assume the operation of 
mechanisms which will mete out social rewards exactly proportional to natural in- 
equalities. The hierarchy of natural differences, that is to say, is viewed as a substi- 
tute for social choice. 
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of power with power, as the only alternative to the rule of force.’ This, 
as John Taylor was to point out, was the use of reason to deny the future 
claims of reason. 

The theory of balanced liberty appears then to rest squarely on a con- 
cept of higher law and an absolutistic view of the nature of truth. It claims 
to provide in the principle of balance an objective criterion of the public 
interest. Yet the theory was pregnant with relativistic implications. The 
relativism implicit in the theory is revealed in the fact that balance, as 
such, cannot in the nature of the case possibly serve as a criterion of judg- 
ment. It is meaningful in this sense only in so far as its referent is the 
maintenance of the proportional relationships of a system of natural in- 
equality. In the absence of this Natural Law referent balance becomes 
simply a name for whatever accommodation of conflicting interests hap- 
pens to emerge from the political struggle. If it turns out, as Taylor and 
Jefferson and other early liberals argued, that criteria of inequality are 
always distinctively social in the sense that they are the product of human 
choice,* then, on the conservative separation of reason and choice, balance 
loses its objective referent and expresses the relativistic assumption that 
competing private interests are rationally incommensurable. In this situ- 
ation one man’s balance is another man’s unbalance, and the concept 
simply serves to conceal whatever criterion is in fact being applied. 


Il 


This potentially relativistic element in early American conservative 
thought is developed and elaborated in the theory of John C. Calhoun. 
For, strangely enough in the light of subsequent developments, Calhoun 
was the first thoroughgoing relativist in the American tradition and the 
first theorist consistently to develop the implications of relativism into a 
theory of democracy as compromise. 

The transition from Adams’ theory of balance to Calhoun’s theory of 
compromise illustrates the way in which American conservatism has con- 
sistently changed its content in order to make up its account with the 
development of liberal democratic reforms. The theory of balance had 


"The epistemological assumptions on which this view rests are described by Hamilton in 
Federalist No. 31: “In disquisitions of every kind, there are certain primary truths, 
or first principles, upon which all subsequent reasonings must depend. These contain 
an internal evidence which, antecedent to all reflection or combination, commands 
the assent of the mind.” It seems to be on this same view of reason that Adams 
regarded his system of balance as having “an unalterable foundation in nature.” 
Works, op. cit., IV, 379. 

"See, for example, John Taylor's conclusion from his analysis of the social character of 
criteria of inequality: “If aristocracy is the work of nature, by deserting her accus- 
tomed constancy, and slily changing the shape of her work, she has cunningly per- 
plexed our defensive operations... .” Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of the United States (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 51. 
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been based on the concept of class, rather than on the interest and cultural 
groups which develop under the democratic guarantee of freedom of asso- 
ciation; on the assumption of a natural aristocracy with prescriptive claims 
on society to make good their drafts on the hierarchy of nature; and on 
the necessity of an impartial arbiter of the struggle for power which, 
whether in the form of Adams’ executive or of Marshall's court, was in- 
compatible with the democratic ideal of self-determination. Calhoun in 
each case abandoned or modified the offending premises. In doing so he 
carried the relativistic element in the theory of balance to its logical con- 
clusions in the theory of compromise. He rejected altogether the concept 
of an objectively identifiable public interest as a rationalization by which 
one interest was able to impose itself on others.’ 

Like nearly all of his contemporaries, Calhoun begins with the problem 
of human nature as a conflict between man’s “direct or individual affec- 
tions” and his “sympathetic or social feelings.” Like his fellow conserva- 
tives he concludes that man is so constituted that the former necessarily 
prevail over the latter." The dominance of self-interest is based on the 
“essential law of animated experience” which is self-preservation. The 
result is the familiar problem of faction: a “tendency to a universal state 
of conflict, between individual and individual; accompanied by the con- 
nected passions of suspicion, jealousy, anger and revenge.” " 

Implicit in this view of human nature as self-seeking and society as a 
struggle for power are the assumptions that individual interests rest on 
standards inherent in the individual, that these standards are equally valid 
because they equally express unique individual self-interest, and that the 
inclusive political problem is accordingly to devise some alternative to the 
coercive imposition of some interests on others without resorting to the 
inadmissible concept of a public interest. Calhoun’s theory of human 
nature, that is to say, implies philosophical relativism. Conflicting values 
are assumed to be incommensurable and equally valid.'? 


*Il am here concerned only with Calhoun's development of the theory of compromise and 
am not contending, of course, that all of his thought is consistent therewith. There 
are, for example, the obvious instances of his justification of slavery and of his con- 
tention, even in his theory of compromise, that “the wealthy and intelligent being 
identified in interest with the poor and ignorant of their respective portions or 
interests of the community, become their leaders and protectors.” “A Disquisition on 
Government,” The Works of John C. Calhoun, ed. Richard K. Crallé ‘(New York 
D. Appleton & Co., 1854-57), I, 45. Ie is this sort of inconsistency that has prompted 
one critic to observe that, “strong as he was on logical coherence, he had not the 
most elementary moral consistency.” Richard Hofstadter, The American Political 
Tradition and the Men Who Made It (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), p. 89 

* Calhoun, op. cit., I, 2. 

" Ibid., p. 4. 


"As David Easton has pointed out, these two propositions —that values are incom- 
mensurable and that they are equally valid —are logically incompatible since the 
first necessarily implies what the second denies, that is, the absence of any standard 
by which values can be judged to be equal. The Political System (New York 
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It is true that the theory of balance rested on the same view of human 
nature and society. But balance seeks to avoid the relativistic implications 
of these assumptions by assuming the existence of a natural hierarchy the 
function of which is to do what man, as matter of conscious and rational 
choice, is incapable of doing — that is, to make commensurable the incom- 
mensurable values of conflicting interests. Calhoun, by not introducing 
any such deus ex machina into his argument, squarely faces the problem 
of finding a noncoercive basis for the adjustment of social conflicts on the 
assumptions of relativism. 

Liberty he defines as leaving “each man free to pursue the course he 
may deem best to promote his interest and happiness, as far as it may be 
compatible with the primary end for which government is ordained.” *’ 
And that primary end is the avoidance of anarchy. The legitimate func- 
tion of government results from the fact that it is the only agency which 
is capable of averting a state of “universal discord and confusion.” ** At 
the same time, any governmental action which involves other than equal 
treatment of the various interests of a nation must be viewed as the suc- 
cessful effort of a portion of the nation to pervert “its powers to oppress 
and plunder the other.” *° Since any majority must represent only one of 
several conflicting interests, majority rule must mean that the actions of 
the government are not equalized in reference to the interests of the minor- 
ity. Since these interests are assumed to be equally valid, this result ap- 
pears as pure coercion. It is not simply that there is a danger of majority 
tyranny; majority rule is tyranny. 

Since conflicting interests have only subjective reference and validity, 
the only admissible test of freedom is the subjective test of agreement. 
The process by which, through mutual sacrifice, agreement may be reached 
is accordingly the only available alternative to coercion. Thus compromise 
emerges as the only alternative to the rule of force. Compromise, as an 
alternative to force, must rest on the existence of a system of effective 
restraints on the efforts of all social interests to impose their views on 
others. This system of effective restraints is the true meaning of constitu- 
tionalism. The “conservative principle” by which constitutionalism is “up- 
held and preserved” is compromise. The only alternative is absolutism, 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1953), pp. 261 ff. While the distinction he is making seems logically 
unassailable, the position that values are simply incommensurable could lead only to 
solipsism and anarchy and would force the admission that there is no alternative to 
the rule of might. “Baualistic relativism” may be a logical absurdity, yet its currency 
is explainable on the ground that it is the only conclusion which can even hope to 
make right mean something different than might on the premise of incommensura- 
bility. 

"Calhoun, op. cit., I, 52. 

" Ibid., p. 4. 

* Ibid, p. 16. 
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the “conservative principle” of which is force.’* The constitutional require- 
ment of a concurrent majority prevents oppression and insures that com- 
promise will be the procedure by which all political conflicts will be 
mediated. When the constitutional requirement of concurrent majority is 
enforced, compromise becomes the only alternative to anarchy, and it is 
the universal fear of anarchy as the worst of all possible evils that operates 
to impel the parties to negotiate and to insure that compromises will be 
consummated.’ 

There is no possible objective referent here for the public interest; at 
the most it exists only in the avoidance of anarchy and in whatever agree- 
ments might happen to emerge out of the process of compromise. But if 
Calhoun’s theory of the concurrent majority implies a consistent relativism, 
he was nonetheless a conservative. While his relativism may help to 
explain the difficulties that he poses for modern conservatives, it is at the 
same time the very quality of his thought which made him a conservative 
in the context of the political controversy of his own time. 


IV 


The close kinship of the theory of balance and the theory of compro- 
mise, and the conservative character of both, | would argue, are positions 
maintained either explicitly or implicitly in the writings of such spokesmen 
of liberal democracy as Jefferson, Paine, Madison, and Barlow. But perhaps 


the most explicit and thorough treatment of the issues involved is that 
of John Taylor."* 

Recognizing that the theory of balance required an arbiter, whether in 
the form of an executive or a court, who should be responsible not to the 
people but presumably to the principles of natural law, Taylor argued that 
the result of the system must be to substitute “the understanding and 
honesty” of a minority for that of the people as a whole. Such an “author- 
ity,” resting on the view of reason as access to higher law, must operate 
to deny the claims of reason viewed as a process of inquiry: 

. authority, by depriving us of conscience and sensation in religion and government, 
causes such calamities as are encountered by a blind man who is a lunatick. It assures us 
that human reason can neither select a religion nor a government, for the sake of making 
a tyrant of this very reason. It confines us to revelation and to nature, as the authors of 
its dogmas, but refuses to our human reason a capacity to construe either, that it may 
construe both by its human reason, to enslave or defraud ours.” 

Taylor in this quotation has described the inconsistency in appealing 
to reason as the basis of a theory of balance the operation of which denies 


* Ibid., p. 39. 

" Ibid., p. 38. 

“Here again, as with Calhoun it is not contended that all of Taylor's ideas, and in 
particular many aspects of his agrarian bias, are consistent with the theoretical 
foundations of his thought as these are developed particularly in the Inquiry 

” Taylor, op. cut. Pp 476. 
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the claims of reason to arbitrate public policy. Elsewhere he makes the 
same point in different form when he points out that, in the conservative 
position, “those who can see the absurdity of the notion of [man’s] per- 
fectibility, can discover the perfection of his foresight.” *° 

But, more importantly, Taylor is here contrasting two views of the 
meaning and nature of reason. What is particularly interesting in his treat- 
ment of the issue is his criticism of Adams’ concept of reason as a vehicle 
to the ultimate truths of Nature, an outlook which, since Carl Becker's 
Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers, has been generally 
presumed to have been the fundamental characteristic of the rationalism 
of the liberal philosophers of the Age of Reason.”* That Taylor did not 
occupy the Heavenly City described by Becker is clearly evident in the 
fact that he saw the tendency to “deify Nature and denature God” as rep- 
resenting another form of the old absolutistic view of reason and truth. 
Absolutism in any form, he argues, operates to nullify the claims of reason 
as the testing of hypotheses against experience. Adams’ reliance on Nature, 
and the assumption of a natural hierarchy on which his theory of balance 
rests, are illustrations of the same concept of reason whence “have been 
derived, the sanctity of oracles, the divinity of kings, and the holiness of 
priests.” ** It is on this basis that Taylor described the doctrine “ ‘that an 
aristocracy is the work of nature’” as a “position equivalent to the anti- 
quated doctrine, ‘that a king is the work of God.’” ** Elsewhere he adds 
that “however lightly Mr. Adams may speak of Filmer,” they are funda- 
mentally associated as “political fatalists” by virtue of their common belief 
in reason as access to inevitable and ultimate truth.’ Taylor seems clearly 
to have understood the metaphysical character of the eighteenth-century 
appeal to Nature as the source of the “Tablets of Law.” His fundamental 
critique of Adams’ position is, indeed, that the Heavenly City of the phi- 
losophers of natural law has the same political consequences for freedom 
as its earlier counterparts. 

It is impossible, Taylor asserts, “to deduce government from a natural 
fate.” Government is always a matter of “moral liberty” because it de- 


* Ibid., p. 522. 


™ Becker's thesis has been effectively challenged, in its application to the French En- 
lightenment, by Charles Frankel, The Faith of Reason (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948) and by Peter Gay, “The Enlightenment in the History of Political 
Mana’ Political Science Quarterly, LXIX (1954), 374-89. Adrienne Koch has made 
a similar case for Jefferson in “Power and Morals and the Founding Fathers: Jeffer- 
son,” Review of Politics, XV (1953), 470-90; and Jefferson and Madison: The Great 
Collaboration (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950), passim, but especially pp. 90 ff., 
181. 

*” Taylor, op. cit., pp. 434. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid. p. %6. 
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pends on “the mind’s power of abstraction.” * Any adequate analysis of 
forms of government, he insisted, must go beyond the “numerical classifi- 
cation” of Aristotle and the teleological assumptions on which it rests to 
the moral principles on which all governments are founded. And these 
moral principles, being the product not of nature as such nor of intuition 
or revelation in any form but rather of “the mind’s power of abstraction,” 
“possess the quality of freedom or evitation”; they are neither ultimate nor 
unchanging, but are capable of human modification.” 

The commitment to the claims of reason as a process of critical inquiry 
into experience rather than as an avenue to the final secrets of Nature or 
of Nature’s God is the key to Taylor’s whole analysis, and reason, in this 
sense, is itself the moral principle on which free governments must be 
founded. The policy of “providing for the responsibility of political power 
of every complexion” rests on a theoretical framework which “denies the 
truth of the position, which asserts, that political power is created by na- 
ture.” ** Thus, while Taylor sometimes refers to freedom of inquiry as a 
natural right, his referent for “natural” is neither a state of nature nor a 
right granted to man by God in order to reveal His secrets, but a right 
which is “natural” because it is the necessary basis of both social order 
and progress.** 

But if Taylor rejected any kind of epistemological absolutism, it does 
not follow that, like the modern positivist, he concluded that in the realm 
of value belief is simply a matter of subjective opinion. Reason, as unbiased 
inquiry into experience, is indeed in his view most crucially important in 
that area of human interests and values where man’s most important con- 
cerns are to be found. To deny the claims of reason in this area is to 
enshrine the rule of force and fraud in politics. Ethical relativism, that 
is to say, has the same political consequences for democratic theory as does 
ethical absolutism. It is on this basis that Taylor distinguishes the “oppo- 
site principles” which have constituted a continuing issue in the theory 
of democracy: “To sanction law by common consent or publick will, is 
one principle; by the will of a combination among parties of interest, an- 
other.” * 


* Ibid., p. 35. 

* Ibid, p. 36. 

* Ibid., p. 364. 

* The following quotation seems to sum up his position in this regard: “Man's thoughts, 
suffered to flow, furnish the purest streams of human happiness. Dam'd up by lew, 
they stagnate, putrify and poison. To his characteristick qualities of speaking and 
writing, all man’s social discoveries and improvements are owing. Qualities which 
distinguish him from the brute creation, must be natural rights; and those which are 
the parents of social order, must be useful and beneficial.” Ibid. p. 413. 

* Ibid., p. 519. 
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The distinction between public and private interests is the essential 
basis of any system of politics precisely because reason is the only genuine 
alternative to force and fraud. The principle of the public interest, because 
it embodies the claims of reason in the area of values, is the necessary 
basis for putting any firm foundation under such democratic instrumentali- 
ties as “an equality of civil rights, freedom of religion, and of inquiry, divi- 
sion of power, national influence or sovereignty, knowledge, uncorrupted 
representation, and actual responsibility.” ” 

Public and private interests, at the same time, reflect the continuing 
proclivities of human nature. They “are the only natural political enemies 
capable of existing, and are doomed by the author of human nature to 
eternal warfare.” *' To build a theory of democracy on private interests 
elicits the spirit of faction and the irrational qualities of human nature. 
The concept of a public interest is necessary not because men can be com- 
pletely rational but because it is the necessary condition for the develop- 
ment of this human proclivity."* 

When the concept of a public interest is understood as embodying the 
claims of reason in a nonmetaphysical sense it conveys “an idea of a nation 
governed by its own will, or self government.” * Popular sovereignty is to 
be justified on the ground that it is more likely to satisfy the claims of 
reason than are any alternative arrangements. The whole people, that is 
to say, has a greater “propensity towards reason” than any portion of it, 
and, in addition, their self-interest itself is more likely to be an “excite- 
ment to justice.” ** 

The theories of balance and compromise both assume that as a matter 
of conscious, rational choice conflicting values are incommensurable. They 
conclude that society is therefore a struggle for power in which the only 
safeguard is to pit power against power. “As if power,” says Taylor, “would 
be a safe centinel over power, or the devil over Lucifer.” * This under- 
lying assumption in the theories of balance and compromise has, on Tay- 
lor’s premises, two consequences. In the first place, the concept of balance 
is not a genuine alternative. It cannot serve as a criterion for judging 
competing claims of power. “No artificial balance can appease this eternal 


” Ibid., p. 360. 
" Ibid., p. 305. 


"Ibid, p. 105. The distinction between Taylor's position and utopian rationalism is 
Slee evident in his criticism of Godwin, who, he argues, makes the mistake of 
deserting “the practicable remedies of division of power and responsibility, by which 
the evil portion of man’s nature may be controlled, for the impracticable idea of 
rendering this control unnecessary, by changing that portion of his nature.” Ibid 
p. 473. 

* Ibid., p. 159. 

" Ibid., p. 389. 

* Ibid., p. 378. 
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hostility” between reason and power. It is “hence, and not from a defective 
balance, [that] Mr. Adams has never been able to find these opposite prin- 
ciples quietly poising each other.” In order to serve as a criterion of 
judgment, balance must have as a referent a pattern of natural inequality. 
But the history of criteria of inequality discloses that they are always social 
and “moral” rather than “natural.” Hence, when the effort is made to 
apply it, balance will mean not the maintenance of a pattern of natural 
justice but whatever criterion of inequality is being applied by the person 
or agency entrusted with maintaining the balance. 

Secondly, both balance and compromise in denying the possibility of a 
public interest reject the claims of reason and in so doing must result in 
the politics of force and fraud: “parties are converted into mere ladders 
to power, and election is restricted to the barren right of saying which 
ladder shall be mounted.” ** No mere name can “infuse republican prin- 
ciples into unrestrained parties of interest, of ins and outs, struggling for 
wealth and power.” ** And, so far as standards of political conduct are 
concerned, the opinion is at last inculcated 

that he who refuses to surrender his conscience and his understanding to some party, 
is © knave or a fool; a knave, in pretending to honesty under a legislative distribution of 


wealth; and a fool, for preferring hopeless efforts to serve the publick, to his own 
aggrandizement at the publick expense. 


Even more important, where the concept of a public interest is abandoned, 


the significance and effective safeguards of intellectual freedom and free- 
dom of discussion are lost. Eloquence is corrupted: “It ceases to be the 


. 


animated auxiliary of truth, and becomes the mercenary ally of interest. 
Honesty is exchanged for art.” * In a situation such as that envisioned 
in Calhoun’s theory of compromise, the techniques employed by all of the 
competing interests must be the techniques of power. “Is the school of 
dissimulation,” Taylor asks, “the school of liberty?” “ 

Thus, with reference to “doctor Balance, venerable with the rest of 
antiquity,” Taylor argued that the philosophical absolutism on which it 


“Ibid., p. 305. This position is further developed in his distinction between the theory 
of balance and the principle of division of er; “One commences its justification 
in the language of paradox, by asserting ‘that seperate interests beget an union of 
interests.’ The other uses that of common sense, ‘a common interest is union.’ One 
boasts of an ingenuity, capable of equalising political weapons among orders, with 
such dexterity, as to tempt them into hostilities, without end and without object 
The other thinks it better to exclude the combatants themselves, because their battles 
add nothing to human happiness; and because the boasted skill in measuring the 
weapons, has in no instance produced the miracle (like the suspension of Mahomet's 
coffin) of a perpetual battle and never a victory.” Ibid. p. 376. 

" Ibid., p. 448. 

* Ibid., p. 543. 

* Ibid., p. 505. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

" Ibid. Pp. 381. 
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claimed to rest was incompatible with democratic theory because it in- 
volved the use of reason to deny reason and because the consequence of 
the denial of the claims of reason is the rule of force. 


It was from this analysis that Taylor anticipated Calhoun’s explicit 
development of the theory of compromise and argued its essential kinship 
with the idea of balance. The philosophical absolutism in the theory of 
balance must eventuate in political absolutism or be transformed by the 
development of its relativist implications into the theory of compromise. 
From the viewpoint of Taylor’s theory of democracy Calhoun’s contention 
for the equal validity of all competing claims to political power is in effect 
the “democratization of aristocratic vice.” The position of “parties of in- 
terest” that the public “is fair game for all fraudulent laws” rests on the 
same assumptions as the absolutistic views that man must be “cheated by 
superstition” or “lashed by despotism.” *? 

From the viewpoint of Taylor’s insistence that reason as inquiry into 
experience constitutes the only alternative to coercion, compromise repre- 
sents the rule of might. For, while the participants may be equally fearful 
of anarchy, as Calhoun contended, and while the fear of anarchy may 
equally impel them to compromise, it cannot operate to determine what 
agreement will be reached. The willingness on the part of the participants 
to accept any particular compromise must depend on their estimations of 
their relative bargaining positions. The bargain to which any party agrees 
must be the best it feels it can get in the circumstances. And the circum- 
stances relevant to this kind of agreement are the power relationships 
which obtain. Compromises, that is to say, will mirror the power positions 
and the relative skills in using the techniques of power of the parties. 

From this point of view, the theory of compromise is an essentially 
conservative doctrine. It is so in the fundamental sense that, in insisting 
on the subjectivity and relativity of values and hence on the impossibility 
of a rationally meaningful concept of the public interest as anything other 
than what emerges out of the process of compromise, it has the following 
consequences: It makes any meaningful concept of progress impossible 
since, by definition, the results of a compromise cannot be held to be “bet- 
ter” than or “more valid” than the original interests in conflict; it denies 
the possibility of man’s consciously and rationally examining and criticizing 
his institutions and the values which warrant them, and it therefore ren- 
ders impossible the conscious direction of social change and mastery by 
man of his social environment; and finally, it deprives the ideals of free- 


* Ibid., p. 526. 
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dom of thought and discussion of their most significant meaning as tools 
of truth-testing in the area of social choice and reduces them to instru- 
ments in the struggle for power." 


Vv 


To the extent, then, that Adams and Calhoun may be taken to exem- 
plify the conservative and Taylor the liberal positions in this period of 
American history, the conclusion appears to be justified that the subse- 
quent development of American liberalism and the rise of neo-conserva- 
tism have in considerable measure obliterated the historical difference be- 
tween those two philosophical positions. Modern liberalism, in so far as 
it is referenced in positivism and ethical relativism and thus in the theory 
of compromise,“ is closely akin to earlier conservatism. The parallel, for 
example, between Calhoun’s argument in the Disquisition on Government 
and the modern version of the theory in the writings of T. V. Smith is 
close. It is true that Calhoun’s relativism is implicit in his theories of 
human nature and society whereas Smith's rests on an explicit epistemo- 
logical analysis,*® but in both cases relativism is the basis for the argument 
that compromise is the only alternative to coercion. But if what is perhaps 
the dominant strain of modern liberalism is identical with conservatism in 
this important regard, it does not follow that modern conservatism is the 
counterpart of earlier liberalism. The modern conservative’s critique of 
compromise, for example, proceeds from quite different premises than did 


“ Por a recent _— of the theory of co —— ‘omise as a conservative doctrine, see Francis 


Myers, The Warfare of Democratic | 
pp. 70-84. 

“Hans Kelsen, in his recent essay on “The Foundations of Democracy,” op cit, p. 96, 
f.n. 48, asserts that Hallowell is in error in assuring that “the relativistic philosophy 
of values” makes compromise the “animating ciple” of democracy. Relativism 
asserts rather, he argues, that “the essence or the animating principle of democracy 
is freedom combined with equality.” This argument seems to me to miss the point. 
Insofar as democracy is a procedure for resolving conflicts compromise remains, on 
the relativist assumptions, the only alternative to coercion, and it remains in this 
fundamental sense the essence of democratic procedure. It seers indeed to be the 
central content that the relativist must give to the symbols of freedom and equality 
in the political situation. 

“ See, especially, his eT 4 for Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942), pp. 12 

“ Of course not all recent a current theories of liberalism rest on relativism or, indeed, 
accept the proposition that relativism and absolutism are mutually exclusive alterna 
tives. See, for e le, Marie Collins Swabey, Theory of the Democratic State 
(Cambridge: Fm § University Press, 1937); Mary P. Follett, Creative Experience 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924); J. Roland Pennock, Liberal Democracy: 
Its Merits and Prospects (New York: Rinehart & Co., 1950); and Myers, op. cit 
Suggestive critiques of the theory of compromise from points of view other than 
that of absolutism are to be found in Dynamic Administration: the Collected Papers 
of Mary Parker Follett, ed. Henry C. Metcalf and L. Urwick (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1941), pp. 31 @., 171, 205ff.; and in Myers, op. cit. Stephen Kemp Bailey's 
Congress Makes a Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), is @ penetrat- 
ing criticism of the theory of compromise in operation. 


(Yellow Springs: Antioch Press, 1956), 
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Taylor's. The difficulty of finding the common ground on which the vari- 
ous expressions of neo-conservatism rest, as Clinton Rossiter has demon- 
strated, is great. Yet such spokesmen as Viereck, Lippmann, Hallowell, 
Kirk, and Voegelin seem to agree in posing the issue as philosophical rela- 
tivism versus philosophical absolutism. Thus Lippmann sees the evils of 
“broker politics” as the abandonment of a “public philosophy” which em- 
bodies an agreement on the ultimate destiny and nature of man.*’ Viereck 
argues for a return to the “moral absolutes of the spirit” and to the “moral 
democracy of Christian brotherhood” as the only alternatives to the “two- 
edged sword of relativism.” * And Hallowell’s criticism of T. V. Smith 
and the theory of compromise rests on the same basis.“° The doctrine that 
compromise is the animating principle of democracy, Hallowell argues, 
reduces politics to “domestic warfare.” He goes on to argue persuasively 
that the result of a compromise “must depend solely upon the relative 
strength of the opposing groups,” and that the noncoercive mi: diation of 
differences must involve “some standards of justice, the public interest, 
and the common good.” But it turns out that in Hallowell’s view the 
public interest can only be given identifiable meaning on the assumptions 
of ethical absolutism. What is required is the belief that “above the 
authority of the state, there is the authority of God.” ™ 

In their respective views of the relation of religion to democracy a sig- 
nificant difference between earlier and modern conservatism is apparent. 
To conservatives like Adams or Hamilton religion seems primarily to have 
been important for a society because it was a conservative force, because 
it gave man a place in a collective enterprise and wove the individual into 
a social fabric with roots in institutions and tradition, and because its effect 
was to teach reverence for the past and for the moral code as a tradition. 
For the modern conservative religion tends to be important not so much 
for its conservative implications as for its epistemological capabilities — 
because it is the means to final truth and ultimate values which, to be 
sure, are regarded as the necessary basis of social stability and tradition. 
But stability and tradition tend not to be valued on their own account but 
in their capacity to reflect the moral truth to which religion is the vehicle. 

Yet, and in spite of Hallowell’s explicit attack on the theory of com- 
promise, the modern conservative’s reliance on the truths of religion has 
consequences similar to those implicit in the earlier commitment to balance 


“Wiee Li P nn, The Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1955), pp. 
274, 49 4. 


“Peter Viereck, Conservatism Revisited (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1949) 
passages quoted are on pp. 10 and 130. 
“John H. Hallowell, The Moral Foundation of Democracy (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954), pp. 2747. 
* Ibid., pp. 33-4. 
" Ibid., p. 117. 
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and the principles of Nature. In the first place, as Hallowell recognizes, 
the absolutist’s position requires agreement on ultimate ends as the neces- 
sary condition of rational deliberation.”* But in saying that only means 
to ends which have already been agreed upon are open to rational delib- 
eration and discussion, the absolutist is not saying anything with which the 
relativist would not be in complete agreement. Their disagreement reduces 
to the question whether there is some ultimate reality knowable through 
some Higher Reason which might make such agreement possible. But 
where disagreement does in fact exist it is not so clear that the conserva- 
tive’s higher law constitutes an alternative to compromise. 

“The authority of God,” Hallowell asserts, “may be conceived as medi- 
ated by the church or as communicated directly to the private conscience 
of the individual; but the form in which the authority of God is recognized 
is less important than is the recognition of that authority itself.” ™ 

Now so far as the theory of compromise is concerned the first of these 
possibilities — that the authority of God is mediated through the church — 
can have no meaning as an alternative unless there is only one church 
and one authority. This is true because what the theory requires is a body 
of truths which will serve as the basis of compromise itself. If there is 
more than one church, and thus more than one version of truth, then the 
problem of how differences are to be mediated is the same for the absolutist 
as it is for the relativist. Rational deliberation having been ruled out in 
just this situation, the only alternatives would appear to be the coercive 
imposition of one view on others — or compromise. 

On the second of Hallowell’s alternatives —that “the authority of 
God” is communicated to individual conscience — the results are the same. 
Where private consciences differ, as they notoriously do, mediation again 
must take the form of overt coercion or compromise. Indeed, on this 
alternative the individual conscience is as private and ultimate as it is in 
T. V. Smith’s analysis. The effort to hold to the belief that there is an 
ultimate moral law and at the same time to grant that this law is given 
differently to different individuals is a point of view which perhaps can be 
most descriptively captioned relative absolutism. Since the moral law is no 
longer available as an objective basis for judging among conflicting con- 
sciences, the consequences of this view are not really very different from 
those of relativism. For the relativist, too, values are ultimate so far as the 
individual is concerned. Whether they are viewed as being ultimate in a 


“ Thus Hallowell quotes with approval Yves Simon's statement that “in essence, delib- 
eration is about means and presupposes that the problem of ends has been settled.” 
Ibid., p. 122. The quotation is from Yves Simon's The Philosophy of Democratic 
Government (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), p. 123. 

* Ibid., p. 117. 
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transcendental or in a psychological sense is not so important as the fact 
that they are ultimate. And the point about compromise is that it is a 
means of reconciling just this kind of conflict. 

Neither the modern conservative’s reliance on divine law nor the earlier 
conservative commitment to natural law furnishes an alternative to com- 
promise unless the content of the law is assumed to be knowable in con- 
crete terms. In “the wall of conservative constitutionalism,” says Clinton 
Rossiter, “the most essential stone” was judicial supremacy.* It was the 
function of the courts to superintend the application’ to society of the 
natural order of balanced liberty. The effectiveness of neo-conservatism’s 
appeal to a religious foundation for democracy would seem to rest on some 
similar mechanism for defining and administering the higher law. In both 
cases what is involved is not simply a theory of aristocracy as the desira- 
bility of putting the best men in the highest places; the fundamental claim 
is that the criteria of what men are “best” and what places should be 
“highest” have other sources and sanctions than those plausible but tenta- 
tive grounds that inquiry and experience can provide. 

But if this claim is insisted on, then it would seem to be difficult to 
avoid Nathaniel Ward's assertion that men “do the Creator a mischief” 
when they persist in “sophisticating his Truths with humane medleys,” and 
John Winthrop’s conclusion in his “little speech” that “liberty is main- 
tained and exercized in a way of subjection to authority.” The prospects 
for showing that democracy strayed from its true path in abandoning the 
epistemology of the Puritan divines are not good. 

Yet the abandonment of the claim that divergent versions of “the 
moral absolutes of the spirit” can be made commensurable through some 
authoritative agency or institution must have the same consequences for 
modern conservatism that Calhoun’s theory had for the doctrine of balance. 
The rule of compromise, that is to say, is the means by which the assump- 
tion that values are moral absolutes is made compatible with the bedrock 
democratic doctrines of the dignity of the individual and the inviolability 
of individual conscience. The theory of compromise, in both Calhoun and 
modern positivism, combines the fundamentally conservative doctrine that 
agreement on ends conceived as ultimates is the necessary condition for 
rational deliberation with the recognition that such agreement does not 
exist. Relativism asserts that, in these conditions, efforts to produce agree- 
ment must be coercive; absolutism retorts that, in the absence of agree- 
ment, compromise must be coercive. It is of the essence of liberalism to 
argue that they are both right, that the only alternative to coercion lies in 


™ Rossiter, op. cit.,, p. 117. 
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“the claims of reason to be the ultimate arbiter in political questions.” * 
From this point of view, the insistence that the alternatives are exhausted 
by a choice between absolutism and relativism, between higher law and 
compromise, is equivalent to assuming out of existence “the claims of 
reason” on which the prospects of democracy rest. It is equivalent to limit- 
ing the choice to two varieties of conservatism. 


"The phrase is from Sheldon S. Wolin, “Hume and Conservatism,” American Political 
Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 1000. It correctly puts an issue, it seems to me, 
which has been obscured by the tendency to see the controversy in American polit 
ical thought as a conflict over whether man is rational or irrational 
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N OFFICIAL of the Democratic party in California recently com- 

mented to the author that if the small businessman is not a 

Democrat in his politics, “some one had better inform National 
Headquarters because they are counting on his vote.” Whether such a 
remark about the expectations of the Democratic party leadership is in 
itself accurate or not is of no immediate concern here. More important is 
that in many quarters the view is widespread that the small businessman 
is basically “liberal” in his political orientation. He is — so the image runs 
—the classic example of the “little man” being pushed around by big 
business and he therefore supports those groups and organizations, such 
as the Democratic party, which are opposed to the growing concentration 
of economic power and favor a progressive social program at home and 
abroad. In light of the rapid growth of corporate monopoly capitalism it 
is generally contended that only the continued existence of a vigorous and 
independent small business community can prevent the total control of 
society by big business inasmuch as the small businessman is a cornerstone 
of our democracy. 

The purpose of this article is to challenge the validity of this argu- 
ment insofar as it relates to the image of the small businessman. A paradox 
of the contemporary political scene is that the small businessman, to whom 
appeals and testimonials are continually addressed by political aspirants 
of every complexion, is largely an unknown political quantity. To say 
that he is simply the younger brother of the big businessman, a capitalist in 
his own right whose only concern is to make money, is to offer a rigid 
economic interpretation which not only cannot satisfactorily account for 
all of the small businessman’s political beliefs, but suggests that big business 
and small business share the same values and are striving for similar goals.’ 


‘I do not wish to dispute the assertion that the economic problem of small business is, 
in the end, a family quarrel between the big and the small capitalist over the distri- 
bution of available profits. See C. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1951), p. 51. At one level of abstraction this view can be of con- 
siderable value and interest, and if one wished to portray the small businessman's 
viewpoint strictly in terms of economic problems and expediencies such an analysis 
could be extremely convincing. But the fact remains that in spite of major changes 
in the nation’s economy during the last fifty years or more, the smal! businessman 
has remained ideologically attached to the values of pre-industrialism, a fact which 
cannot be explained by economic developments alone. To argue otherwise is to say 
that his political opinions on a wide variety of current issues are motivated and 
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To understand the small businessman it is necessary to judge him in the 
context of our modern industrial society, especially against the background 
of important developments in the big business community, with a view 
to discovering the political attitudes and assumptions to which he is 
fundamentally committed. 

In 1913 Brooks Adams stated that the business leader of his day could 
not be considered a responsible individual because “he is not a trustee for 
the public. . . . He is too specialized to comprehend a social relation . . . 
beyond the narrow circle of his private interests” and is “incapable of 
feeling his responsibility, as a member of the governing class.”* Today 
many big businessmen are attempting to prove that Adams was wrong. 
The root of their argument is that business can be trusted with responsi- 
bility for enlightened leadership in a welfare economy, and that business- 
men are the proper guardians of the public interest. Peter Drucker has 
observed that “more and more business enterprises are being managed 
so as to make the public good the private good of the enterprise” and that 
this “new principle of responsibility is the best hope for the future of our 
country and our society, and perhaps for the future of all of Western 
society.” * The trusteeship theory is not new in American life, but to a 
growing number of big business leaders today the revival of noblesse oblige 
in politics and public service offers the promise of social and economic 
accomplishment, while concomitantly showing that the government must 
never be entrusted with such a role. The apostles of “welfare capitalism” 
have not only provided a modern version of “Business in the Nation's 
service” but are also convinced that they speak for the forces which are 
in a position to decide what constitutes the public welfare and, what is 
more, how to promote it. 

It is one thing to be opposed to the power of big business because of a 
conviction that its interests are fundamentally antithetical to the deeper 
values and purposes of a democratic society. It is something else, however, 
to assume that big businessmen, simply because they are big businessmen, 
are unaware of the significant changes which have taken place in the 
United States since 1932 and have not learned from the experience of the 

shaped solely by his position in the economy. And while his economic fortunes (or 

misfortunes) certainly play a decisive role in his outlook on life, his strong belief in, 


say, the desirability of loyalty oaths cannot fully be explained either by his economi 
origin or his immediate situation. 


* Brooks Adams, The Theory of Social Revolutions (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1914), pp. 208-209. 

*Peter F. Drucker, “The Responsibilities of Management,” Harper's, November, 1954 
For a similar statement about the new sense of social awareness in the ranks of big 


business today, see David Lilienthal, Big Business: A New Era (New York: Harper 
s Bros., 1952), pp 26-27 
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New Deal.* The big businessmen working in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, while they unquestionably have much in common with the business 
leaders who surrounded President Hoover, are nevertheless men, in 
Professor Berle’s terms, who have grown “in a different stand of timber.” 
In Hoover's time they represented property and ownership. Now they represent power 
and administration. Hoover was the owner of large enterprises; Andrew Mellon . . . was 
the dominant stockholder in the Aluminum Company of America, Gulf Oil Company, 
and a string of related enterprises. Eisenhower's team are not owners. They have bril- 
liant records as salaried administrators. George M. Humphrey is head of a company 
which bears the ancient name of Mark Hanna, President McKinley's old cam- 
pe seen & EW and Roger Keyes . . . are top-ranking officials in General 

ors; Randolph Burgess and Robert Cutler are products of big banks; and so straight 
down the line. Like most big businessmen of today, they are professional corporate 
officeholders. In the previous era, the businessmen turned Cabinet officers were successful 
risktakers and developers . . . a successful man became a billionaire. Now he manages 
a multibillion dollar corporation at a large salary.’ : 

It is quite apparent that the more enlightened businessmen realize that 
much of the social and economic base of the New Deal has become a 
permanent fixture on the American scene. In spite of their antagonism 
to the Roosevelt program they are aware that the desire of the American 
people for continued “welfare” services is more than “the irresponsible 
clamor of the mob for bread and circuses.” As Russell W. Davenport 
has said, “Welfare” is now recognized as “a justifiable demand, consonant 
with the necessities of social evolution” and in keeping with the American 
political tradition. Futhermore, as realistic business leaders they are 


cognizant of the two alternatives which are open to them: social welfare 





*Harold Laski, in his remarkable study The American Democracy (New York: Viking 
Press, 1948), says of the United States that in no other country “does the direct 
pursuit of money-making wear a more virtuous air.” But he stretches a point 
too far when he claims, among other things, that big businessmen today are so 
interested in getting rich that they do not consider the domain of natlendl politics 
their concern, that it is rare for them “to look upon their civic duties as important,” 
or, in another passage, that they have “no hesitation in using violence against the 
men who go on strike.” Clearly there is some truth in each of these assertions, but 
as a composite rait of the American big businessman today it overlooks many 
important ends aaibion less dramatic developments of at least the last generation. 
Like many other critics of the United States, i has drawn an incomplete if not 
an inaccurate picture of contemporary business leaders as a result of viewing certain 
aspects of present-day America from the perspective of the 1920's. 

"A. A. Berle, Jr., “Businessmen In Government: The New Administration,” Reporter, 
February 3, 1953, p. 8. Professor Berle’s statements are of special interest inasmuch 
as he has been one of the foremost students and critics of big business power and 
control in the country. See A. A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern 
Cor ion and Private Property (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1933). It was 
Berle's contention more than twenty years ago that the new corporate concentration 
of power was a private oligarchy rivaling that of the Church in the medieval state 
which needed to be controlled and checked by the community. His comments, 
therefore, about the fundamental differences in the present Republican administra- 
tion are particularly significant in that they point up the argument being made here 
that there have been some important changes in the big business community in the 
last two decades. 

“oat Wy guneeamns “The Greatest Opportunity on Earth,” Fortune, XL (October, 

9), 65. 
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must be dispensed either by business or by government, by “welfare 
capitalism” or the “welfare state.” To the businessman the choice is so 
apparent it hardly merits discussion, for in his view the “welfare state” is 
the first step to a total collectivism in which the state is all-powerful. In 
short, if the United States is to have a welfare society it must be firmly 
grounded, as far as many big businessmen are concerned, “in our free 
enterprise tradition; it must be accomplished under the auspices of com- 
petent and efficient business leadership, not under the arbitrary power 
of wasteful, bureaucratic government.” * 

Our intention here is to examine some of the political ideas of the 
small businessman by making a brief comparative study of the attitudes of 
both big business and small business on two separate domestic issues, labor 
and education. To show that there are significant differences of outlook 
and opinion between the two we shall discuss the views of both individual 
big business leaders and the National Association of Manufacturers on 
the one hand, and the political ideology of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations on the other.* 


i 


One of the strongest convictions held by the American small business- 
man is that free enterprise is a system that gives any one at the bottom 
of the ladder a chance to rise to the top. He grew up under the im- 
pression that it meant “a man could buy a small supply of shoe laces, 
sell them house-to-house at a profit; buy more shoe laces, and in time 
become the owner of a shoe factory and live in a big white house on the 
hill.”* Today his biggest worry is that this system of individual enterprise, 


" Alpheus T. Mason, “Business Organized As Power: The New Imperium In Imperio,” 
American Political Science Review, XLIV (June, 1950), 336. For an excellent discus- 
sion of the thinking and tactics of the business community in Great Britain 
today, see Arnold A. Rogow, The Labour Government and British Industry, 1945- 
1951 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1955). 

"It should be pointed out that small businessmen do not share an important political 
advantage of big business: they have no national organization of commensurate size 
or influence to represent their interests. For this reason it is admittedly difficult to 
form a comprehensive picture of the small businessman's opinions about current 
political matters. An early qualification, therefore, should be placed on the general- 
ized comments that follow, namely, that for the purposes of this analysis the smal! 
businessman described here is representative rather than universal. There have been 
a number of small business organizations in the country whose activities and publi- 
cations afford considerable insight into the political principles and goals of small 
businessmen. Such an organization is the Conference of American Smal! Business 
Organizations (CASBO). While in no sense the spokesman for all small business 
men—no organization is—its vigorous activity in national politics for over ten 
years made it possible for it to articulate a political philosophy of small business that 
deserves to be studied. 

"Edward Wimmer, “Freedom Depends On Business Independence,” a talk delivered 
before the National Conference of Independent Shoe Retailers, in Chicago on 
October 24, 1953. Mr. Wimmer is vice-president of the National Federation of Inde- 


pendent Business, Inc. 
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of which he considers himself the hub, is well on its way toward being 
destroyed. He sees large numbers of people becoming less dependent 
upon themselves and more dependent upon huge corporations, big trade- 
unions and, above everything else, a powerful federal government. Amer- 
ica, in his estimation, has sacrificed its birthright of freedom and has 
become a nation of dependents. The most urgent necessity, therefore, is 
to return to a system of widespread, independent ownership of business 
enterprises so as to restore freedom of opportunity to the country. The 
only alternative, in his opinion, is a continuous drift towards socialism 
and communism. It is because the small businessman holds strongly to 
these principles of free enterprise that his attitudes toward labor unions 
are essentially hostile and bitter. 

The small businessman evaluates labor unions in much the same way 
that he judges his own economic problems, namely, in terms of whether 
or not the trade-union is enhancing the workingman’s own position in 
society as a free and enterprising individual. In his determination to up- 
hold the unrestricted liberty of an individual to act in his own interest, 
even if it should entail the sacrifice of potential strength that lies in 
numerical unity, he has found it all but impossible to support the day-to- 
day struggles of organized labor. As far as he is concerned, the very 
meaning of a strong organized labor force is such as to threaten directly 
his own position as an independent businessman. The Conference of 
American Small Business Organizations continuously circulated to all of 
its members dramatic accounts describing the labor difficulties besetting 
the operators of one-man shops. These detailed reports of “labor coercion” 
are not lost on the small businessman, and the moral is always pointed 
up in bold black letters: THIS CAN HAPPEN TO YOU TOO! The 
issue is simple and clear-cut: why should “labor bosses” compel the 
proprietors themselves to become union members? To dragoon these 
owners into union membership is to make them subject to the mandates 
of union bosses and racketeers, thus imperiling free enterprise. In the 
opinion of the Los Angeles Examiner, “The Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations is unquestionably right in blaming the Wag- 
ner Act for the oppression of little business and in demanding that Con- 
gress legislate a ‘fair and equitable code of labor relations.’ ” 

CASBO'’s program for American labor was stated in much the same 
way in practically all of its annual convention reports. The touchstone of 
its position was that labor unions today have a “monopolistic stranglehold 
on the economy of the country” and, not content with “coercing employees 
to join their unions,” are making a determined “effort to force the owner- 
operators of retail, personal service and other small establishments 


” Editorial in the Los Angeles Examiner, November 12, 1946. 
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throughout the country to become members by intimidation, extortion, 
blacklisting and violence.”” The Conference also felt it is “general knowl- 
edge” that many labor unions have become “infiltrated by subversive 
agents” and that these agents have become the motivating power behind 
many strikes as well as the destruction of property. Consequently it be- 
lieved that “labor unionism would be well served by being reconverted 
into independent autonomous units.” '' Any operation “short of removal 
of the infection which breeds labor monopoly and labor despots” would 
be merely a temporary palliative. It firmly believed that in the best 
interests of labor no less than in the welfare of the nation as a whole 
new labor legislation is necessary to provide for local, independent union 
control for negotiating and voting at the plant level only, and without 
any interference or coercion from national or international affiliations. 
The rest of CASBO’s labor program followed consistently from its 
basic assumption that the combination of free labor and free enterprise 
has been destroyed by the developments in the labor movement since 1932. 
1. Labor unions must be made subject to anti-trust laws. 


2. Unions must incorporate and become subject to state and/or federal regulations 
governing non-profit corporations. 


3. Foremen and supervisors must be prohibited from joining labor unions, or having 
joined, at the discretion of the employer be subject to reduction in rank to the 
status of an ordinary employee. 

Mass picketing must be outlawed. 


No employer should be required to employ workers whom he does not consider 
necessary to his business. 


The matter of health, welfare, retirement, casualty and similar funds shall not 
be required subject-matter for collective bergaining. 

Industry-wide, nation-wide, and other strikes detrimental to public health, safety, 
and welfare must be outlawed by statute. 

Jurisdictional and sympathy strikes and secondary boycotts should be outlawed 
by statutory act. 

Union membership should not be made a condition of employment, and the 
closed shop, union shop, check-off and maintenance of union membership should 
be outlawed by statute. 

Both union and company officials should be required to swear they are not mem- 
bers of nor subscribe to, nor support directly or indirectly, any party or organize- 
tion which plans or subscribes to any plan envisioning the overthrow of the 
government of the United States.” 


" Report of Proceedings, Conference of American Small Business Organizations, Eighth 
National Session, Washington, D.C., February 18, 19, 20, 1947, p. 13 

" Proceedings, Fourteenth National Session, March 23, 24, 25, 1953, pp. 18-19. See also 
Proceedings, Eighth National Session, pp. 9-13. It would be a mistake to assume 
that the labor program outlined here reflects only the opinion of CASBO. The 
National Federation of Independent Business, Inc., another leading small business 
organization, has proposed virtually the same program. It ee the union she 


the closed shop, jurisdictional strikes, secondary boycotts, union “monopoly 
practices” and industrywide “follow-the-leader techniques in wage negotiations.” It 
favors subjecting labor unions to antitrust laws, and approves of injunctions to curb 
national emergency strikes, legislation working for the elimination of “Communist 
influence” in the labor movement. and curbing the power of the Secretary of Labor 
to raise minimum wages through the Walsh-Healey Act. See the “Outline of Testi 
mony Presented Before the Resolutions Committees of The Republican and Demo- 
cratic Conventions,” National Federation of Independent Business, Inc., July, 1952 
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In a “Declaration of Opposition” against “labor union coercion” — 
one of several full-page advertisements that appeared in many metro- 
politan newspapers under the screaming headline, “WAKE UP AMER- 
ICA!” — the Conference used strong words to make its position clear. 


Big Labor is Running Wild. It is drunk with power. It makes its own laws and 


com obedience by force, frequently bordering on anarchy. It holds itself to be above 
the laws of the land and is aided al abetted by cheap, su politics. It assumes 
to hold in its hands the question of life or over any small business which refuses 
to pay tribute in order to operate as a free American ingietes THINK OF IT! Sup- 
posedly free American citizens, peacefully conducting their business, at the mercy of 
racketeers who presume to dictate who may or may not do business! .. . DO YOU 
KNOW WHAT THIS MEANS? Unless Big. Labor is st NOW force of public 
opinion and revulsion, and by united action of its int victims, free independent 
business enterprise is DOOMED TO EXTINCTION! How? Big Labor is threatening 
America with labor dictatorship . . . the result will be the autocratic State — or COM- 
MUNISM. DO YOU KNOW WHAT GIVES BIG LABOR ITS POWERS? The 
Wagner Labor Relations Act is the legislation under which coercion and rackets are 
whitewashed as legal... . IF YOU BELIEVE . . . That public rights come before the 
claimed rights of any labor union . . . in the inalienable = of every citizen to work 
where and for whom he wishes to work, without com y~ tribute — If you 
believe in these fundamentals, then give your help A ONCE. Enterprise is at 
the Crossroads! ” 


It is no accident that the Conference used such intemperate language. 
It knew very well that the strength of its appeal to small businessmen 
rested not on restrained analyses of labor relations but on a hard-hitting, 
“no pussyfooting” attack on “fundamentals.” 


Only once before in all our history —in 1776—have the American people been 
called upon to “9 for their freedoms against Un-American radicals. We must revive 
the Fundamental Americanism of George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Henry Clay, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln and a host of other iots of 
their day, who gave us “One Nation, Indivisible” and were not ashamed to for it. 
Are we!“ 

In striking contrast to the approach of the small businessman is the 
more moderate tone of big business. It might be argued that big business 
is equally hostile to labor unions; certainly specific planks in the labor 
program of the National Association of Manufacturers are not significantly 
different from CASBO’s. Yet such an interpretation overlooks a number 
of important considerations. To be seated on the opposite side of the 
bargaining table insisting that the demands of labor are unjustified and 
unwarranted is a far cry from opposing labor unions by constantly indicting 
their “Americanism” and the moral integrity of their leaders. The oppo- 
sition of big business to labor today is largely motivated by economic 
self-interest; the small businessman, on the other hand, combines a fear 
of being liquidated by the intrusion of “big labor” —he has much the 
same fear of big business and big government — with an impassioned plea 
for a return to George Washington, Adam Smith, and God. His concern 
” Undated circular, “Wake Up Americans! Labor is Playing Right into The Hands of 

Communism,” distributed by the Conference of American Small Business Organiza- 


tions. This “declaration” antedated passage of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
* Ibid. 
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is more than economic; it is the concern of a man who is afraid that his 
entire way of life as an independent entrepreneur is being undermined. 
His condemnation of labor unions is an ideological reflection of his deep- 
rooted commitments to the values of pre-industrialism as well as of the 
immediate fear that his own shop or store may go union."* 

The different approaches of big business and small business to the 
problem of labor can be seen in an examination of their respective attitudes 
toward the widely discussed General Motors five-year agreement with 
the UAW-CIO. From the point of view of the small businessman the 
agreement was too generous to the unions and was regarded as another 
step in gradually forcing him to meet the same labor demands. In 
defending the fundamental principle of proprietorship he looks upon 
such an agreement in the same way that he views industry-wide 
agreements in general: they constitute a pattern of relations that paves 
the way to big business paternalism and sacrifices in turn the rights of 
proprietors to be their own bosses on their own terms. 

Charles E. Wilson, at the time of the agreement president of General 
Motors and largely responsible for the new contract, expressed an entirely 
different attitude. From his point of view any good business transaction 
should work to the advantage and profit of the company, the employees, 
and the public. “Back of the whole agreement,” wrote Henry T. Ewald, 
president of the Campbell-Ewald advertising agency, “is Wilson's desire 
for the good will of General Motors employees. He wants them to be 
contented, to be secure, to like to work for General Motors.” ** Wilson 
acknowledged that he had been asked about the effect the contract would 
have upon small businesses. His answer, though perhaps not entirely 
satisfactory to small businessmen, revealed a philosophy suited to the needs 
of big business today. 


aes ee 


advantage of modern knowledge and t had good reasons 

“For a fuller discussion of the small businessman's attachment to the values of a pre 
industrial society, see — H. Bunzel, “The General Ideology Of American Small 
Business,” Political Scienc my, LXX (1955), 87-102. 

The importance of id agpanene in a good deal of the small business 
literature. In the realm of ne I rs, for example, one fact seems to emerge 
with exceptional clarity when the pn -—3 of CAS is placed alongside that of 
such a conservative Fe mae pe as the NAM: everything to which CASBO is 
bitterly opposed is o to a large extent because of ideological considera- 
tions, while the NAM seems to be more rationally motivated in its over-all outlook. 
If the NAM favors a given policy, the reason is apt to be that it is good for business 
CASBO, on the other hand, does not necessarily view a particular international 
proposal or trade agreement from the point of view of economic self-interest, but 
rather appraises any situation with harsh and extreme ideological language and tends 
to look for Marxist plots. It was “unalterably opposed” to the Point Four program 
because this “fantastic m... is a Marxian ~ ya “-— to ‘equalize’ the 
standards of living of the countries of the world, n would have no 
foreseeable ending.” Proceedings, Twelfth National == nay te 3, 4, 1951, p. 26 

“Henry T. Ewald, “GM Finds Fairness,” San Francisco Chronicle, August 27, 1950. 
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for doing what we did. We thought we had a real opportunity to make progress in 
working out an American solution for labor-indusery relations and to establish some prin- 
ciples in collective bargaining which minimized pressure bargaining and rejected the 
false philosophy of class conflict. 


We found the union leaders receptive to this thinking, and we have high hopes 
that between the unions and ourselves we have made real progress in this direction and 
that the agreement will be sound and constructive for all parties concerned.” 

Although big business and small business are in virtual agreement on 
such issues as the closed shop, secondary boycotts, the ill effects of the 
Wagner Act, and the desirability of a law such as Taft-Hartley, their 
respective objectives as businessmen are by no means identical. The stake 
of big business in labor-management relations is significantly different 
from that of the small businessman, and to compare them only on the 
basis of formal policy declarations is to overlook this point. The small 
businessman's allegiance to free enterprise and the entire pattern of living 
to which it is most easily accommodated compels him to regard not only 
labor unions themselves but the whole network of industry-labor arrange- 
ments as a threat to his own private world. The violence of his denuncia- 
tions merely reaffirms the depth of his fears. He is convinced that the 
“Communist-Big Labor alliance” represents the most critical and far- 
reaching test for survival in the nation’s history. That test is whether 
this nation “will continue as a Consitutional Republic, or whether we will 
substitute for it a Communist-Labor Government.” It is high time, he 
feels, that “some one dared to call upon the American people to make 
war on this anti-American alliance.” '* Steadily and consistently, the small 
businessman points out, the “Labor Hierarchy” is also propagandizing and 
promoting passage of “Communist-inspired bills” to bring about “economic 
regimentation” whereby the liberty of individuals to run their own lives 
is sacrificed for the greater consideration of a pampering security. CASBO 
continuously opposed all legislative proposals which it felt would greatly 
diminish the area of individual discretion and choice: among other things 
it applauded the termination of price and rent controls, called for an end 
to all federal housing activities, and opposed “extension of Social Security 
laws to cover persons and occupations not now covered,” as well as “any 
increase in present rates of taxation under this law.”*® In the opinion of 
the Conference, all of the “sugar-coated, sweet-sounding social legislation” 
fits into a “perfect pattern of a Communist system of ‘Social Welfare’ 
and a planned economy under which free, competitive enterprise cannot, 
and is not intended to, survive.” 


" Ibid 


" Undated circular, “Wake Up America! A Communist-Big Labor Alliance Is At Work,’ 
distributed by the Conference of American Small Business Organizations. 


” Proceedings, Fourteenth National Session, p. 13 
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The opposition of big business to the “welfare state” is well known, 
but this opposition does not imply a flat disregard by a benevolent capital- 
ism for the “welfare” of the American people. The enlightened big 
business leader, while favoring a “sound” labor policy to further “good 
industrial relations,” is well aware that “even good labor legislation does 
not automatically bring good employee relations.” He believes that the 
problems of industrial relations cannot be solved in Washington, but is 
nonetheless convinced that big business has an obligation to take into full 
account the welfare of all of its employees. A report delivered to the 57th 
Congress of American Industry reviewed some of the recent achievements 
in industrial health and safety work. The emphasis throughout the 
report was on the individual—not in a manner to satisfy the small 
businessman, who would prefer to have the individual worry about his 
own needs in his own way, but by affirming that American industry's 
responsibility to take cognizance of the needs of each individual “must be 
considered an integral part of community relations, constituting a vital 
part of industrial citizenship.” *” 

It is not surprising to find that small businessmen are often more wor- 
ried over the imminent danger of “Moscow's trained Communist cells” 
disrupting America’s industrial plant than are the leaders of big business. 
The latter are certainly aware of the problem of communism, but their 
concern is overshadowed in many instances by the pleas of small business- 
men for instant and drastic action. Mr. Fred A. Virkus, chairman of the 
Conference, spoke before a meeting of the Union League Club in 1953 
and made it clear that nobody — including big business leaders — has 
had the guts to face the facts of Communist infiltration and sabotage 
in American industry to the point of doing something about it. The 
Conference, accordingly, proposed a bill specifically designed to “ham- 
string the traitorous Communist Cells.” 


Regardless of whether or not your business is directly threatened by Communist 
infiltration in your plant, | am calling on you as anti-Communist Americans to help 
{CASBO] to do the only thing that can be done legally to put the Communist traitors 
on trial in a Federal Court, and, if convicted, behind the bers 

This Small Business Conference is prepared, it has what it takes, it has the legisla 
tive know-how and the ability to organize Congressional support necessary to do this jot 
But it must have the cooperation of the businesses of this country . to break the 
stranglehold of Communists, pinks, punks, psychopaths and traitors in manufacturing 
plants. 


* Human Relations On The Industrial Health Front, Highlights of Presentation before 
the 57th Congress of American Industry [NAM], November 20, 1953 

™ Congressman Lane (D.Mass.), in the let Session of the 83rd Congress, introduced H.) 
Res. 247 for the establishment of a commission on sabotage in war production plants 

™ An address delivered by Mr. Fred A. Virkus, chairman of the Conference of American 


Smal! Business Organizations, to the Union League Club, Chicago, IIlinois, February 
10, 1953. 
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Mr. Virkus pointed out that the NAM and the Chamber of Commerce 
had both warned of the dangers of Communist infiltration in industrial 
plants, but that “no business organization has taken the initiative . . . 
to do these things which this Conference has done on each of these vital 
matters.” CASBO alone has acted vigorously in this patriotic matter 
because small businessmen, if no one else, are fully aware of this “damn- 
able anti-Americanism.” ** 

The small businessman's bitter feelings about the American labor 
movement today reflect a basic hostility to the social and economic 
developments of the past two decades. Americans have had a ringside 
seat, the Conference has stated, to watch the battle being waged in the 
country between “the New Deal and its allies, Radical Labor Leaders and 
their allies the Communists, Fellow Travelers and other Left Wingers on 
the one side, to promote what these call the “Welfare State,’ and the 
Republicans and States Rights Democrats on the other side, to prevent 
out-and-out State Socialism.” The number one creed in Moscow’s text- 
book of subversion is to take over the control of labor unions one by 
one; and certain “misleaders” in the ranks of labor “lend themselves to 
dissension between management and employees, to class consciousness 
and race consciousness, to strikes, riots and revolution — the first com- 
munist principle of divide and conquer.” Big business may be in a position 
to “cooperate” with these trade-unions and to provide them with “se- 


curity” and welfare services, but to the small businessman there is really 
but one issue— “the preservation of over-all free enterprise and our 
Constitutional Republic.” ** 


Il 


In defending the principle of proprietorship as the common denom- 
inator of his entire way of life, the small businessman has taken an active 
interest in a wide variety of problems. However, the areas in which he 
can effectively exercise his own discretion as an individual proprietor have 
been steadily reduced with the advances of industrialism, resulting in his 
conviction that this drift away from proprietorship has amounted to a 
betrayal of the fundamentals of “Americanism.” Feeling that what is 
really at stake for small business is more than the “ebb and flow of 
dollar totals,” he has even entered the field of education. 

The small businessman's interest in education reflects his concern for 
what has been happening in the rest of society to the traditional American 
philosophy and principles of government in the last twenty or thirty years. 
He sees in this country an educational movement which is identified with 
the national “social planners,” as he might call them, and from his point 


* Ibid. 
™CASBO comments, Special Bulletin (undated) entitled “Toward Soviet America.” 
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of view it is totally “subversive” because of its success in “undermining 
allegiance and faith.” The issue is more than communism in the schools: 
it is what he often calls “leftism” in education, and to the smal! business- 
man and many other like-minded Americans at the grass roots this is the 
real poison. 

Over a century ago Horace Mann expressed the belief that education 
was an instrument of indoctrination and propaganda, his views then being 
of particular interest to the business community. Education, he pointed 
out, had a “market value” of its own: it could instill common values, up- 
hold the institution of property, and prevent the uprising of dangerous 
ideologies. Today the small businessman is convinced that there is a 
movement and trend in American education whose purpose is to remake 
society by converting the public schools and colleges into an agency 
that will promote socialism, a planned collectivist economy, government 
regimentation, or the “welfare state.” The new educational philosophy, 
he feels, not only brands the capitalist as the implacable foe of human 
rights, but insists that the only solution to the contemporary problem of 
self-government and social well-being lies in increasingly bigger govern- 
ment. Furthermore, he is particularly incensed by what he maintains is 
the open promotion of world government or some supranational sovereign- 
ty as a subtle way of eradicating — “beginning in the kindergarten” — 
American nationalism and the deep loyalties it involves. 

The Conference of American Small Business Organizations has re- 
peatedly challenged “the very cloak of immunity from criticism under 
which the educational world is sheltering the deteriorating tendencies in 
American education.” The initial issue between the educational world 
and its critics, CASBO believed, is “whether or not teaching is the sole 
possession of teachers.” In this regard the Conference claimed that certain 
so-called “leaders” are asserting this proprietorship by means which “grave- 
ly and unfairly reflect on the character and ability of thousands of loyal, 
competent and self-sacrificing teachers.” In 1953 the Conference reaf- 
firmed and detailed its attitude toward the whole subject of education. 
“The profoundest danger to the American educational world today,” it 
stated, “lies in confusion of thinking.” This is partly a “planned confusion” 
on the part of a small minority, “but mostly it results rather from the 
mixture and compounding of three diverse tendencies in the teaching 
world,” each of which CASBO opposed and deplored. 


1. The so-called “progressive” or “soft” method of teaching basic skills and disci- 
plines; 


2. The conviction that free enterprise has come to an end and that pupils must be 
prepared for the “bright, new (collectivist or socialist) world of tomorrow"; 
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3. The claim — in fact the exclusive claim —to such characteristics as “intellectual,” 
“liberal” and “progressive,” by left-wing professional educators and their friends 
outside the profession.” 

The Conference claimed that in order to defend this state of confusion 
from inquiry and probing, “some so-called educational leaders — aided 
and abetted by organizations and publications claiming the ‘intellectual’ 
label-— have resorted to smear tactics, guilt by association, innuendo, 
distortion, ‘the big lie’ — anything and everything to avoid meeting the 
real issue.” CASBO stated “the real issue” in unequivocal terms and 
put it in capitals: “DO YOU OR DO YOU NOT TEACH, SUPPORT 
AND BELIEVE IN ANY OR ALL OF THE THREE OBJECTIONABLE 
TENDENCIES LISTED ABOVE?”* To evade this issue, “left-wing 
leaders — whether or not they are communists — have used Communist 
tactics,” the Conference said, but quickly added that “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

It is of no small interest to note at this point that the National 
Association of Manufacturers does not share the feeling that the educa- 
tional system in this country is deteriorating. For that matter the position 
of this big business organization regarding American education and its role 
in our present-day society contrasts strikingly with the viewpoint of small 
business. Charles R. Sligh, Jr., president of the NAM in 1953, told an 
education-industry conference that his organization was opposed to any 
“wholesale indictment” of American colleges and universities by anti- 
Communists. The fact that some college faculties probably include pro- 
fessors with “communist leanings” or who expound “socialist ideas” in the 
classroom, he said, “should not cause a general condemnation of our 
educational system.” Increased support of higher education, he contended, 
is the “positive approach to the left-wing problem.” * 

The NAM has long recognized that American industry must extend 
financial support to higher education. Far from having any deep fears 
about the imminent danger of American education’s subverting our way 
of life, the NAM has generally expressed strong confidence in our schools 
in the practical belief that prosperity will continue as long as the nation 
has greater production, better education, and better leadership. “The 
ascending spiral of greatness in America,” another past president of the 
NAM has remarked, “has risen because industry has produced wealth, 
which in turn has supported educational institutions, which in their turn 
have supplied leadership to industry in order that with each succeeding 
generation it might produce more wealth.” ”* 


* Proceedings, Fourteenth National Session, pp. 23-24. 

* Ibid. 

" San Francisco Chronicle, April 15, 1953. 

* “Industry ls Urged To Back Colleges,” New York Times, November 29, 1949. 
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The “market value” of education is more than apparent to many big 
business leaders. “If you harbo~ the thought that business is interested 
exclusively in profits,” Sidney P. Allen, financial editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, remarked, “or that the National Association of 
Manufacturers is ‘reactionary’ in its approach to problems of the day, you 
might pause for a moment and heed Earl Bunting.” Mr. Bunting, 
another former president of the NAM, sees education as the NAM'’s 
principal program. Big business has a self-interest in its educational efforts 
and donations, and many business leaders would like to see the program 
of support from corporations on a current basis. “A good, smart liberal 
arts graduate will deal in terms of human problems,” Mr. Bunting said. 
“And we need a better understanding and relationship between employer 
and employee. We need more understanding of human motivation.” ” 

In February, 1954, the NAM issued a pamphlet entitled “This We 
Believe About Education.”*' In many ways it is a remarkable document, 
and if the source were not known it might conceivably be difficult to be- 
lieve that many of the statements within its pages actually came from 
the NAM. To many small businessmen the pamphlet would confirm what 
they have long suspected — that many big businessmen have taken a “left- 
ward slant” on American education. There is little doubt that in com- 
parison with the bitter and emotional pronouncements of CASBO the 
statements of the NAM are models of restraint and reason. 

It is the responsibility of Education to support, and frequently to lead, the necessary 
and continuing fight to preserve freedom of expression and freedom of inquiry. Even 
tolerance of intolerance must be safeguarded. . . . All educators should oppose any 
attempt by either government or public opinion to represe expression of honest views or 
to curtail scientific studies and researches. An educator must stand ready to fight for his 
right to pursue knowledge in the true scientific spirit. Because education has a centuries- 
old familiarity with the struggle to achieve and maintain freedom for the human mind, 
the American people rightfully look to educators for leadership in that continuous battle 

Every teacher in America, the NAM declares, should have the “un- 
questioned right to impart knowledge objectively concerning all matters 
related to the subject he teaches.” Completely objective teaching, however, 
especially for the social sciences, “while a desirable goal, can scarcely be 
expected or achieved in actual practice by teachers who are also thinking 
human beings; reasonable deviation from this absolute standard should 
not expose any teacher to attack, intimidation, or insecurity of his 
position.” Short of advocacy of the overthrow of the government, “no 


* Sidney P. Allen, “NAM Pushing Profits For College Training,” San Francisco Chronicle, 
March 10, 1954. 


* Ibid 

"This We Believe About Education,” A Statement Concerning Education in America, 
by the Educational Advisory Committee and the Educational Advisory Council of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, New York, February, 1954. 

* Ibid., p. 16. 
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attack on any teacher or on his teaching, because of his individual ideolo- 
gical convictions, should be supported or condoned.” Furthermore, the 
NAM believes that “businessmen, the public, and educators should view 
with proper and customary caution sweeping charges made by any group 
which studies the educational system and publishes adverse findings as to 
its methods, purposes, or practices, or as to the ideological loyalties of 
some of its leaders.” ** 

The NAM, contrary to CASBO, feels that with few exceptions all of 
the major goals and objectives of American education have been endorsed 
by a sufficient percentage of the American people to assure those goals a 
“justified place in the over-all design.” It would seem wiser, the NAM 
advises, if all persons concerned with education would recognize the ad- 
vantages of a “heterogeneity of ideas as to the purposes of education.” But 
CASBO, speaking for those who have what it calls a “deep allegiance to 
the governmental and economic principles on which the United States 
were founded, which stem from an abiding faith in individual liberty,” re- 
garded the current “trend in education” as something to which all patriotic 
citizens must be forcefully alerted. To this end the Conference in 1949 
established a Committee on Education, one of whose principal projects was 
to examine the contents of textbooks through its own quarterly publication, 
the Educational Reviewer. Speaking for “businessmen and fathers” who 
have become alarmed at the propaganda being taught to their sons and 
daughters, the Reviewer was concerned primarily with attacking “all 
shades and degrees” of “collectivism,” the real destroyer of individual 
liberty and freedom. These businessmen and parents 


know that they and their country prospered under the economic aspect of liberty, the 
private enterprise system, and they wish their children to enjoy the same advantages. 
But the questions at the family dinner table, the quotations from certain teachers, began 
to sound strange. An examination of some of the textbooks which were the source of 
these ideas led to further study and to the present effort to evaluate current textbooks 
and supplementary materials.” 

Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain, secretary and editor of the Reviewer, ex- 
plained why the need for such a publication became urgent. In a radio 
interview in 1950 she cited the case of a Middle Western businessman, 
a member of CASBO, who was “shocked when his daughter came home 
from college full of um-American doctrines. . . . He looked into the 
textbooks that his daughter had been made to study. The history books 
were slanted toward the revolutionary ‘new order.’ The textbooks on 
government pleaded for ‘change’ and for giving more power to govern- 
ment.” He “hit the ceiling,” Mrs. Crain said, when he discovered that 


* Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
™ Proceedings, Eleventh National Session, p. 39. 
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his daughter had been taught “a lot of economic nonsense” in textbooks 
in which he found “general condemnation of the system of which he is 
a part.” 

Birt Starer: “Then what did he do?” 


Mas. Caan: “First, he read the economic textbooks used in the high school of his home 
town. Then he asked his school officials why they used them. They said there was 
nothing better — that there hadn't been a sound, new textbook on economics for high 
school pupils in the last ten years.” 


But Starter: “That's about the story all over the country, so far as I've heard it. But this 
man found a way to do something, did he?” 


Mas. Crain: “Yes. Mutual friends brought us together and we planned the work of The 
Educational Reviewer. . 


Bur Starter: “What about ee argument that's heard these days about presenting ‘all 
sides of every question’?” 


Mars. Crain: “I'm awfully glad you brought that up. One of my favorite teacher-reviewers 
gave me her interpretation of that trick —it is a trick-—~and | shall be eternally 
grateful to her for answer.” 


Birt Starer: “How did she explain the trick?” 

Mas. Crain: “She pointed out that giving the same emphasis to all points of view, good 
and bad, and letting immature minds make decisions without guidance, is just what 
the propagandists want. And I remember her adding meee mee like this: ‘Truth and 
falsehood are not equal; there is no equality between right and wrong.’ ’ 

In keeping a militant watch on American education the Conference 
has stated that “ ‘left-wing’ educators, known as ‘Frontier Thinkers,’ have 
sought to reconstruct our educational system with the avowed purpose 
of bringing about a new social order based upon principles on collectivism 
or Marxism.” These educators, announced CASBO, frankly admit that 
“the first step in their scheme is to demolish faith and belief in many of 
our existing social, economic and political principles and traditions in order 
to prevent any one who subscribes to “any of the ideologies of Communism 
this plan has already been adopted in many public schools by the elimina- 
tion of specific courses in American history and civics, and that in their 
place have been substitu*ed “certain courses known as Social Science, 
which do not impart a faith in present American institutions, but in 
effect undermine the belief of our children in their country and its time- 
honored institutions, including our system of free enterprise.” It is this 
“alarming condition,” CASBO concluded, that is “largely responsible for 
the spread of Marxism and subversive doctrines now evident in schools, 
colleges and youth organizations, and also deficiencies in the fundamentals 
of education.” * Therefore the Conference urged every precaution possible 
to prevent any one who subscribes to “any of the ideologies of Communism 


* Excerpts of a radio broadcast entitled “What Is Taught Your Children,” reprinted in 
the Educational Reviewer, Il (October 15, hay For an attack on the Educational 
Reviewer and other organizations operating in this field, see Arthur D. Morse, “Who's 
Trying To Ruin Our Schools?,” McCall's, ember, 1951. See also Robert A. Skaife, 

“They Sow Distrust,” Nation's Schools, january, 1951. 

™ Proceedings, Tenth National Session, Washington, D.C., February 21, 22, 23, 24, 1949, 

pp. 41-42. 
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or any other governmental philosophy at variance with our form of 
government” from being appointed to positions of trust or influence. “Only 
Americans should be employed to handle Government affairs and to teach 
our youth; only those persons who are glad to turn their faces toward 
the rising sun every day and swear allegiance to our country, are suitable 
for such employment.” 

IV 


The small businessman, accustomed to a society whose meaning of 
democracy was conceived largely in terms of free individuals acting in 
their own behalf unhindered by the state, is living today in a society 
some of whose most important features include a commitment to the 
democratic principle of equality, the recognition of the state’s performing 
useful services, and the sociological fact that society is stratified by a large 
number of organized economic groups and classes. It is only against this 
backdrop of modern industrialism, of which the big businessman is a 
leading representative, that the political values and ideological assump- 
tions of small businessmen can fully be appreciated. Fighting for nothing 
less than his own survival, the small businessman is often bitter because 
he sees himself surrounded by big business, big labor, and big government, 
each of which he feels has chosen the road to paternalism. The different 
kinds of “appeasement” practiced at intervals by organizations like the 
National Association of Manufacturers are simply paving the way to 
cartelization. The desire of the NAM’s “hired management” to keep its 
job, the small businessman will argue, even explains the NAM’s (as he 
would say) “soft” thinking on education. His argument is that because 
“left-wing educators” proved themselves capable of creating a big fuss 
about anybody who inquired into their professional work, the more timid 
slunk away, including the hired management of the NAM. One of the 
reasons they were hired in the first place, he points out, is that they 
had shown some skill at avoiding being public targets by avoiding bad 
public relations. But when the “leftists” in education proved conclusively 
that “bad public relations” was exactly what they could and would create 
for any critics, the public-relations experts ran for cover. 

The small businessman, on the other hand, regards himself as a “hard” 
thinker and will probably admit that in the common parlance of con- 
temporary politics he is to the right of. center. Big business is less right- 
wing than small business, he says, because its managers do not need to 
be right-wing. But the proprietor must be right-wing or he will cease to be. 
He has a motive; the big corporation president does not. And while 
there are exceptions on both sides, this is the preponderant tendency. The 
small businessman is violently opposed to FEPC; he is a states’-rights 


" Proceedings, Eleventh National Session, p. 40. 
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constitutionalist, and he supports the Bricker amendment notwithstanding 
President Eisenhower's opposition. If such positions as these are right- 
wing, he argues, then he could not be anything but right-wing and still 
be for the “proprietary principle.” The “left-winger” is the proprietor’s 
enemy because he holds to more government whenever there is a choice. 
The small businessman, however, always holds to less government, pre- 
ferring rugged individualism whenever a choice can be made, but in any 
event seeking the survival of the proprietor as such." 

It makes little difference in what direction the small businessman 
turns or in what particular political or economic controversy he may be- 
come involved: he can find ample proof all about him that the virtues 
and inducements of an earlier, more American way of life have been 
traduced by alien ideologies and severely damaged by the regimentation 
and bureaucratization of an industrial social order. His politics reflect a 
deep hostility to anyone or anything that shows a contempt for the 
principles of individual independence and achievement, as well as pride 
of family and of country. Those who stand apart from him he feels are 
willing to trade the “ideal of liberty for the false bait of a security which 
no political power can ever give.” 


"For many of these observations | am indebted to Mr. R. Harland Shaw, for many years 
assistant to the chairman of the Conference of American Smal! Business Organize- 
tions. 


* Educational Reviewer, Il (October 15, 1950) 





THE POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE 
HELLS CANYON CONTROVERSY 


Roy F. Bessey * 


HE QUESTION of the disposition of the Hells Canyon reach of the 

Snake River, Idaho-Oregon, has provoked the most acrimonious dis- 

pute. Presumably the controlling principle is clear: it counsels the 
full development of this resource for the maximum public benefit — the 
benefit of the nation, the region, the river basin, and the service area. But 
the principle has not settled the issue: whether development and operation 
of Hells Canyon is to be carried out by the federal government through a 
single dam in general accord with the comprehensive, multi-purpose, 
system-wide development plan for the Columbia River, or by a privately- 
owned electric utility company, with modification of that comprehensive 
plan of development and operation. 

While this basic issue clearly involves the Snake Basin and its encom- 
passing Columbia Basin and Pacific Northwest region, it is also of large 
national concern. There is a very substantial national stake in the full 
development of the resources of Hells Canyon as one of large multi-use 
potentials and as a key bi-state reach on a major tributary of the interstate 
and international Columbia River system. There is also a large national 
stake in the best possible settlement of the issues involved, not only for 
their direct and substantive effects but for the indirect and general effects 
through national water resources and power policy and program. 


NATIONAL WaTer AND Power Poticies 


In other words, the Hells Canyon struggle is a part of a larger and long- 
continuing struggle over the directions and consequences of national re- 
sources policy. The national principles involved might be outlined some- 
what as follows: 


(1) The extent and manner of exercise of federal responsibility for 
natural resources, under constitutional powers relating to security, com- 
merce, welfare, and property, and with proper regard to the rights, interests, 
and responsibilities of the states and localities, and individuals, in those 
resources. 


(2) The management of natural resources, and the manner by which 
the federal government exercises such management in the public interest. 


(3) The definition, clarification, affirmation, and implementation of 
the basic purposes of natural resources management, such as (a) largest 
net benefits, with widest diffusion, of conservation and development — in 


* Consultant, Portland, Oregon. on 
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well-being, security, and social and economic advancement; (b) attain- 
ment of basic national and regional objectives, in meeting material needs of 
the economy, in economic stabilization, and in improving and strengthening 
the environment of people, community, area, and resources; (c) improve- 
ment of efficiency, economy, and service in government.' 

These national principles have evolved over more than a century and 
a half of our history, and a fuller appreciation of them will lend perspective 
to the issues involved in the Hells Canyon controversy. The crystallization 
of national policy was particularly rapid after the turn of the twentieth 
century, and large-scale application of that policy in terms of actual public 
works and operational programs began in the 1930's, largely under the 
impetus of needs accentuated by depression. Recent years — particularly 
the last few — have witnessed strong efforts to reverse the direction of 
policy, at least in a number of significant aspects. 

The base for development of federal policy and activity in the con- 
servation and development of water, power, and other natural resources is, 
of course, in our Constitution. Federal responsibilities for policy, law, and 
operations in these fields are derived from the welfare, commerce, security, 
and property clauses of the Constitution. Under the Constitution the 
national government is one of the enumerated powers and the states have 
residual powers. The national government, set up according to the Consti- 
tution under powers derived from the people themselves, is concerned with 
the general interests of the people. 

The river-basin, multiple-purpose concepts of development and use 
certainly had beginnings in the last half of the nineteenth century — per- 
haps especially in the early scientific explorations and surveys of the West 
pioneered by John Wesley Powell.*? Those principles of comprehensive and 
unified development in the interests of all the people, and of the nation 
and posterity, were very clearly enunciated in the early years of this 
century. The conservation and waterway commissions of that time were 
emphatic on the score. President Theodore Roosevelt, in tranemitting the 
preliminary report of the Inland Waterways Commission in 1908, said 
that every waterway should be made “to serve the people as largely and 
in as many different ways as possible,” that “every stream should be used 
to its utmost,” that “each river system, from its headwaters in the forest 
to its mouth on the coast, is a single unit and should be treated as such” 
*For a more extensive discussion of desirable principles of resource development, see 

L. Fisher, “The Role of Natural Resources,” in Williamson and Buttrick, ed., 


Economic Development, Principles and Patterns (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954) 


*For a general account see Wallace Stegner, Beyond the 100th Meridian: John Wesley 
Powell and the Second ng of the West (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1954), 
especially pp. 301, 309, 321, 334. 
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and that it is “the fundamental necessity for conserving these resources 
upon which our present and future success as a nation primarily rests.” ° 

These principles were further recognized in congressional legislation of 
the 1920's, including that authorizing comprehensive examinations, surveys, 
and planning for our river systems.‘ They were strongly reiterated and 
applied in the resources planning and development work beginning in 
the 1930's — notably in the planning studies of the National Resources 
Planning Board and its predecessors and its subsidiaries (like the Water 
Resources Committee), and in the developments initiated on the Tennessee 
and the Columbia. 

The monumental 1950 report of the President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission effectively rounded up and correlated water resources policy, 
existing and proposed. Citing the need of conserving and developing our 
natural resources as a continuing base for our civilization, it saw water as 
the key resource. In attempting an orderly restatement of our national 
water resources policy, it sought also to carry that policy a step forward in 
accord with the national objective of strengthening of our way of life on 
a more enduring basis. That objective was to be implemented in three 
dimensions: (1) “the provision of a secure and expanding natural resources 
base for an expanding national economy, and its development as a stimulus 
to the expanding needs of that economy”; (2) “the development of the 
resources of the several regions to provide a stimulus for sound regional 
economies”; and (3) “the participation of citizens generally through their 
educational institutions, their nongovernmental organizations, and their 
agencies of State and local government.” ° 

The PWRPC stressed: (1) the importance of clearly defined national 
and regional goals; (2) the necessity of planning for a river basin as a 
whole; (3) the importance of simple procedures for determining whether 
money invested will be well spent; (4) the necessity for an equitable system 
of repayment; (5) the need for placing financing on a river-basin basis 
and for recognizing the renewable resources investment program as a stabil- 
izing factor in the economy; (6) the importance of providing all knowledge 
required to assure good plans; (7) the necessity of applying sound manage- 
ment principles to watersheds, ground waters, and flood waters; (8) the 


"For a review of development of water resources policy and law, see the President's 
Water Resources Policy Commission Report (Washington, D.C., 1950), Volume 3, 
Water Resources Law, Ch. 9, pp. 383 ff. 

*See, eg. National Resources Board, Report (Washington, D.C., 1934), p. v, and the 
reports of TVA. See also David Lilienthal, TVA: Democracy on the March (New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1944); Gordon R. Clapp, The TVA: An Approach to the 
Development of a Region (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). 

* President's Water Resources Policy Commission, op. cit., Vol. |, A Water Policy for the 
American People, pp. 2-5, 37. 
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importance of utilizing all services of water resources “to contribute to the 
continued building of a strong Nation. ...” * 

On the basis of the objectives and principles outlined, the PWRPC 
framed a recommended “water policy for the American people” covering 
fields of program planning, evaluation, basic data, financing programs, re- 
imbursement, water resources management, land reclamation, water sup- 
ply, pollution control, waterway transportation, hydroelectric power, fish, 
wildlife, and recreation. It submitted general proposals looking to “future 
possibilities” — to adequate supplies of water, and tc a consistent national 
policy to guide the nation in development and use of its water potenti- 
alities.. As had President Roosevelt’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement (1937) and the first Hoover Commission (1949), the PWRPC 
raised certain policy questions relating to the governmental organization 
required for a more effective administration of water resources policy and 
programs.* 

A significant point of view, expressed by utility and engineering groups 
in connection with the PWRPC study, has found further expression in the 
report of the Water Resources and Power Task Force of the second Hoover 
Commission and has carried over strongly, although in somewhat softened 
form, into the report of the Hoover Commission itself.” The Commission's 
congressional assignment did not stress policy recommendations.’*® The 
Commission did, however, recommend that the Congress adopt a national 
water policy of nine points. The policy proposals were not comprehensive 
in the sense that were those of the PWRPC. But the proposals made 
diverged markedly from those of the PWRPC study. (1) They would 
generally lessen federal responsibility, initiative and leadership in water 
resources and power development. (2) They would place less stress on 
regional and river-basin approaches to development, and more on projects. 
(3) They would make federal project and program development and fed- 
eral participation in development more difficult to justify and would put 
higher prices on their output. (4) They would impose more rigid require- 
ments, such as advance agreements with state and local interests, for fed- 
eral participation. (5) They would bar the construction of steam plants 
and transmission lines and erect other barriers to full integration and to 


* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 10-17. 

*Ibid., p. 49. President's Committee on Administrative Management, Peport (Washing 
ton, D.C., 1937), pp. 2748; Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, Department of the Interior (Washington, D.C., 1949), including 
minority report, pp. 53-80, and Appendix L, Natural Resources 

* Engineers Joint Council, Principles 4 a Sound Water Policy (New York, 1951), Com- 


mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Water Re- 
sources and Power, H. Doc. 208, 84th Cong, let Sess, 1955; and Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power, Report (Washington, D.C., 1955). 

” Public Law 108, 83d Cong, Ist Sess., 1953. 
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business-type operations in federal primary power systems. They would 
apply Federal Power Commission regulation to power rates under federal 
operations. (6) They would abandon the preference provisions for public 
bodies and co-operatives in federal power sales."" 

The Task Force recommendations were somewhat more drastic than 
the final recommendations of the Commission. The first objective of the 
Task Force recommendations was said to be: 
to establish a consistent Federal policy and to fix limits of Federal responsibility and 
activity in all fields of water resource and power development, with special emphasis on 
State and local private and public leadership and responsibility, to the end that centraliza- 
tion of authority in the Federal Government shall be lessened and local authority and 


"a strengthened and that competition with private enterprise shall be elimi- 
nat 


The tenor of the Task Force report, so far as the position of the federal 
government is concerned, is reflected in two of the ten major findings:™ 


The Federal Government has assumed a larger and larger share of responsibility for water 
resources and power development until it has become a dominant factor in enterprises 
which should be outside its domain. 

The Federal Government has used water resources and power development projects, 
which should be undertaken exclusively for economic purposes, to accomplish indirect 
social and political ends. 


The most recent report, that of the Presidential Advisory Committee 


on Water Resources Policy, lends strong support to the major lines of the 
Hoover Commission report."* It would also curtail federal responsibility 
in water resources development and “avoid undue intrusion of the Federal 
Government into this field.” To that end it de-emphasizes the federal role 
in power development. It tends away from the integral, river-basin ap- 
proach, and at the same time from federal control, by setting up individual 
units as Component segments or projects within the broad scope of basin 
plans, because “to so separate general plans into their component projects 
offers much wider opporunity for participation of non-Federal agencies, 
and thus not only reduces Federal responsibility but leaves the door open 
for local initiative.” ** Like those of the Hoover Commission, the proposals 
of this report would increase the costs of federal output to private levels 
and otherwise encourage non-federal initiation and responsibility for con- 
struction of water resources projects. 


“ Hoover Commission Report, including dissents. 
"Task Force Report, pp. 9, 13, 84; 86-110. 


" Presidentiel Advisory Committee on Water Resources Policy, Water Resources Policy, 
H. Doc. 315, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 


“See various discussions of “partnership” policy. A comprehensive review is included 
in the Hoover Commission Task Force , Vol. 3, pp. 1581-1682. 
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Tue Issues INVOLVED 


On the groundwork of these basic principles and purposes of resources 
development, the main question involved at Hells Canyon would appear 
to be: What plan of development best suits those purposes? That question 
is now being fought out before the Federal Power Commission, the courts, 
and the Congress, and also in the states and in the area of public opinion. 
The rival claims to the best plan have been presented by the Department 
of the Interior up to 1953, and, since that date, by the Interveners'* in 
FPC proceedings and Petitioners in federal court proceedings for the one- 
dam plan, and by the Idaho Power Company for the three-dam plan. In 
the Congress, the sides are represented by the proponents and opponents 
of the bills for authorization of the federal one-dam project. The following 
might serve as a list of questions for appraisal of the relative merits of the 
alternative plans. Which plan and procedure would: (1) provide maxi- 
mum and diffused net benefits, economic and social, from all uses? (2) 
have the higher ratio of benefits to costs? (3) better fit in a comprehensive 
development plan for river system and river basin? (4) produce the larger 
power supply? (5) provide the lower power cost? (6) better serve flood 
management requirements? (7) better serve the interests of land reclama- 
tion? (8) better serve the purposes and interests of navigation? (9) pro- 
duce the larger values in recreation? (10) better serve or protect interests 
in fish and wildlife? (11) better serve in resources and general economic 
development in local area, river basin, and region, and in the national 
economy? 

In order to answer these questions and to comprehend Hells Canyon 
politics generally, the following abbreviated chronology of events may be 
helpful. 


1946-1948 Investigations of Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation 
re development of the Columbia Basin.” 
1947-1948 Reports of Bureau of Reclamation on the Columbia River and 
development projects, including Hells Canyon. 
1947 (June 18) Idaho Power Co. application to Oregon Hydroelectric Commission 
for preliminary permit for Oxbow dam. 
(June 24) rpc ication to Federal Power Commission ‘or preliminary 
permit for Oxbow dam. 
(uly 9) Public 5 at Lewiston, Idaho, of Corps of Engineers, with 
reference to Hells Canyon (highdam) project. 
(August 29) Department of the Interior protest against Oxbow dam, in favor 
of federal high-dam project. 
(September 15) Hearing of Oregon Hydroelectric Commission on Oxbow dam 


* The National Heiis Canyon Association, Inc. (composed of labor organizations, public 
power associations, REA co-operatives, farmers’ organizations, and citizens’ groups); 
a number of public utility districts in the State of Washington; and the Nations! 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 

“H. Doc. 473, 81st Cong., let Sess. 
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1948 (September 8) 
(October) 


1949 
(April) 


1950-1952 

1950 (December 15) 

1951 (May 21) 
(August 13) 
(October 8) 


1952 (March) 
(March, April, 
June) 


(May 27) 
(June 27) 


(uly 7) 

(November 10) 

(December 30) 
1953 (February 11) 


(May 5) 


(May 15) 
(July 9) 


(August) 
1953-1954 
1954 (November) 
1955 (February) 
(March) 


(April, May) 
(May 6) 
(June) 

(uly 27) 
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IPC request to FPC that its applications remain in suspense. 


Report of Corps of Engineers on Columbia River development 
with “main control plan” including Hells Canyon dam.” 


Hearings of Corps of Engineers re Review Report. 


Agreement between departments of Army and Interior re elements 
of Columbia comprehensive plan, including Hells Canyon project 
by Bureau of Reclamation. 


Comments of governors of Columbia Basin states re Columbia 
development plan, including Hells Canyon. 


Drafting of authorizing legislation, including federal Hells Canyon 
project. 

IPC application to FPC for Oxbow as first of five dams in Hells 
Canyon project. 

Protests by public power and other groups. 

Department of the Interior protest against IPC five-dam plan. 


Cows of Engineers neither approves nor disapproves five-dam 
plan. 


Report of Department of the Interior on Hells Canyon authoriza- 
tion bill (H.R. 5743). 


Introduction of H.R. 5743. 
Hearings on H.R. 5743.” 


FPC order setting hearings on IPC applications. 


Department of the Interior intervention in FPC proceedings, 
against IPC five-dam plan in favor of the federal one-dam plan. 


Hells Canyon Association petition of intervention. 
IPC supplementary application to FPC re Brownlee storage project. 
Department of Agriculture intervention in FPC proceedings. 


Department of Agriculture withdrawal of intervention in FPC 
proceedings. 


Department of Interior withdrawal of intervention in FPC pro- 
ceedings. 


IPC application to FPC for three-dam plan completed. 


Intervention of National Hells Canyon Association et al. Opposing 
IPC three-dam plan and recommending U.S. high-dam develop- 
ment. 


Application of IPC for accelerated tax amortization. 
FPC hearings on IPC applications. 

Briefs of parties in FPC proceedings filed. 

Reply briefs filed. 


Introduction of Hells Canyon authorization legislation (S. 1333, 
etc.). 


Senate hearings on S. 1333." 

Decision of Presiding Examiner, FPC. 

Exceptions of parties to decision of Presiding Examiner, FPC. 
Opinion and order of FPC, issuing license for three dams to IPC. 


"H. Doc. 531, 8lst Cong., Ist Sess. The “main control plan” comprises a “series of large 
multiple-purpose dams and reservoirs to be operated as a coordinated system, in 
conjunction with lower Columbia levees, to control main Columbia floods, to im- 
prove inland navigation, and to furnish the main part of the power requirements of 
the basin.” H. D. 531, Ch. 3. 

“ Hearings, Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, on H.R. 5743, Hells Canyon 
Dam, Serial No, 20, 1952. 


” Hearings, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Hells Canyon Project, 
Idaho-Oregon, 1955 (S. 1333). 
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(September 1) Petition of interveners to FPC for rehearing. 


(September) Supplementary peastawp on Hells Canyon project, Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior nsular Affairs.” 


(September) Department of the Interior recommendations for IPC accelerated 
tax amortization. 


(September 29) FPC order denying Interveners’ petition for rehearing. 


(November 28) Petition of Interveners v. FPC filed in U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia, to review and set aside FPC order. 


(November) Application of IPC to Oregon Hydroelectric Commission for 
license for three-dam project. 


IPC beginning of construction (at Brownlee site). 
1956 (January 20) Hearing of Oregon Hydroelectric Commission on IPC applications 
Motion of Interveners for prosecution of IPC for violation of 
Oregon law in proceeding without state permit. 
(March) Briefs filed, U.S. Court of Appeals. 


The genesis of the one-dam and three-dam plans can be traced in the 
timetable. The relative merits were presented in the Federal Power 
Commission proceedings, and adjudged on a disinterested basis by the 
Commission's Presiding Examiner in the case. 

Risking over-generalization, the following comparison can be hazarded. 
The one-dam plan with its 3.88 million acre-feet of storage evolved from 
the investigations of the federal government looking to the comprehensive, 
multiple-purpose development of the Columbia River system which pro- 
duced a “main control plan” in which the Hells Canyon dam is a unit. 
The three-dam plan evolved out of the needs of the Idaho Power Com- 
pany and its service territory for additional power, and from the existence 
of the Company's Oxbow power site taken over from a _ predecessor 
company, and developed into successive proposals for a run-of-river dam 
and power plant at Oxbow, then to five run-of-river power projects, and 
finally to the three-dam project including the |-million acre-foot multiple- 
purpose storage reservoir. 

The one-dam plan was presented in the reports of the Corps of 
Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation and was agreed to jointly by the 
departments of Army and Interior with development to be carried out by 
the Bureau of Reclamation. Authorizing bills are still pending in the 
Congress. The three-dam plan was presented by the Idaho Power Com- 
pany to the Federal Power Commission and was licensed by that agency; 
that license is now contested in the federal court. 

The position of the federal government is, of course, indeterminate 
pending decision by the courts and/or the Congress. Executive branch 
approval of the high-dam project may be said to have prevailed until 
1953, when the key federal intervention in the FPC proceedings — that 


* Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Committee Print 1-A, Hells Canyon 
Project, I\daho-Oregon, Developments in Connection with Consideration of S$. 1333 
(1956); also Committee Print, Hells Canyon Power, Preference Clause, and Power 
Partnership (1955). 
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of the Department of the Interior — was withdrawn by Secretary Douglas 
McKay on the ground that the matter was under the full jurisdiction of 
the Power Commission, and that another judgment should not be super- 
imposed. 

The essence of the Idaho Power Company case is particularly difficult 
to summarize, but the following could be considered to be among its major 
points. (1) Expanding load requirements make immediate construction 
under its three-dam plan imperative. (2) Its project is, in fact, a multiple- 
purpose development. (3) It is best adapted to a comprehensive plan 
for the development of the Basin. (4) No facts justify a finding under the 
Federal Power Act that development should be undertaken by the United 
States. (5) The project is economically feasible. (6) It can be financed 
and construction can proceed quickly. According to the Idaho Power 
Company, the opposition is based on an ideological, public-power issue. 
It raises misleading and extraneous questions. Its methods of evaluation — 
of power production, value, cost — are not proper. The alternative one- 
dam project is economically unsound and unfeasible. 

The position of the Interveners before the Federal Power Commission, 
in a nutshell, was that the United States had developed a comprehensive 
river-basin plan for the Columbia system, including a Hells Canyon 
project as a unit in the “main control plan.” The Idaho Power Com- 
pany’s three-dam plan for the same river reach would preclude develop- 
ment of the federal plan. The federal government, through the depart- 
ments of Interior and Agriculture, had intervened in the FPC proceedings 
in the interest of its plan, but with the change of administration had 
withdrawn from that position. The Interveners were assuming that role 
because of the withdrawal of Interior. In brief, they claimed that the 
high-dam project would provide optimum development of the resources of 
the reach in accord with an existing comprehensive plan for the basin, that 
it would provide higher standards of design and construction, that it would 
provide larger net benefits and wider diffusion of benefits, that it would 
provide larger benefits at lower unit costs to meet national, regional and 
local needs, and that the FPC should therefore recommend federal devel- 
opment under the comprehensive plan. 

The Examiner’s decision in the FPC proceeding, which should speak 
for itself, did find superiority for the federal one-dam project generally 
and in a number of respects: comprehensiveness and place in Columbia 
main control plan, power output and unit cost, flood control, irrigation 
(indirectly, through financial assistance), navigation, recreation, and re- 
sources and general economic development. Nevertheless, the Presiding 
Examiner did “not feel that this is a proper instance for the invoking 
of the provisions of Section 7(b) by the Commission even though the facts 
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seem to point to the inescapable conclusion that with the marked and 
substantial advantage of the Government's credit, the High Dam would 
be dollar for dollar the better investment and the more nearly ideal 
development of the Middle Snake.” The Presiding Examiner considered 
“the likelihood of the authorization and appropriation for an undertaking 
of the size involved in the high dam project . . . so remote as to make a 
recommendation to the Congress under Section 7(b) that such a dam be 
undertaken by the United States a completely useless action.” Doubting 
the Company’s market for the output of the three dams at the estimated 
cost, the Presiding Examiner concluded that only one of the proposed dams 
(Brownlee) should and would be built now. He recommended the grant- 
ing of a license on that basis.** 

The Idaho Power Company took exception to the Presiding Examiner's 
decision as erroneous in many respects, including assumptions as to load 
estimates, available water supplies for operations, power output, capital 
and annual costs, unit costs of power, separability of projects, marketability 
of power, power revenues, flood control and navigation benefits, and the 
superiority of the high-dam project over the Company three-dam project."* 

The Federal Power Commission itself reached the judgment that the 
United States should not undertake the development of the water re- 
sources of the Hells Canyon reach for public purposes. Despite its Ex- 
aminer’s report, it concluded that the Company's three-dam proposal was 
“best adapted” to a comprehensive plan of development; that it had 
engineering, economic and financial feasibility; that there was a good 
possibility that power provided by the three developments could be 
disposed of; that Brownlee and Oxbow would be needed within the near 
future to supply the Company’s needs; and that if sufficient load did not 
develop for Hells Canyon within time limits the Commission might extend 
or terminate the license for that project. On the basis of its opinion, the 
Commission issued a license to the Idaho Power Company.” 

As noted in the timetable, exception was taken to the Commission's 
opinion and order and a petition for rehearing was filed by the Interveners, 
which petition was denied by the Commission. After the Commission's 
denial the matter was carried by petition to the federal courts.** The 
Petitioners in the Court of Appeals —the Interveners in the FPC pro- 
ceedings — would have the Court review and set aside the order of the 


"William J. Costello, Examiner, FPC, Decision in the Matters of Idaho Power 
Co., Project Nos. 1971, 2132, and 2133, May 6, 1955 (particularly pp. 22, 28, 31, 44-37, 
49-51, 55, 59-67). 

* Applicant's Exceptions to Presiding Examiner's Initial Decision (June, 1955). 

™ Federal Power Commission, Opinion and Order, Issuing License to Idaho Power Co., 
Projects Nos. 1971, 2132 and 2133, Adopted July 27, 1955, Issued Aug. 4, 1955. 

™ Petition for Rehearing, Sept. 1, 1955. 
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Federal Power Commission granting a license to the Idaho Power Com- 
pany for the construction of the three-dam plan. The substantive issues 
as presented by the Petitioners — again highly simplified —are that the 
federal one-dam project is superior, that the FPC’s Presiding Examiner 
found it to be so in his decision, and that that superiority was admitted 
in the FPC opinion. The legal issues in the petition are numerous: that 
fundamental provisions of the Federal Power Act were misinterpreted 
and misapplied in the Commission’s order; that the FPC opinion and 
order employed erroneous, insufficient and arbitrary standards and criteria 
in determining the issues; that the Commission’s determinations were 
contrary to the record, unreasonable and arbitrary, contrary to findings of 
its Presiding Examiner and unsupported by its own findings or substantial 
evidence; that the order violated constitutional, statutory and administra- 
tive requirements of due process in a number of respects; and that the 
Commission should have denied the Company license applications and 
submitted findings to Congress under Section 7(b) of the Federal Power 
Act with recommendations for federal development of the Middle Snake 
resources by means of the high Hells Canyon project.** 

According to the Petitioners, the major issues center about two of the 
basic provisions of the Federal Power Act.** Section 7(b) provides: 
Whenever, in the judgment of the Commission, the development of any water resources 
for public purposes should be undertaken by the United States itself, the Commission 
shall not approve any application for any project affecting such development, but . . . 
shall submit its findings to Congress with such recommendations as it may find ap- 


propriate. . . 


Section 10(a) requires, as a condition to the granting of any license, that: 


. the project adopted, including the maps, plans and specifications, shall be such as in 
the judgment of the Commission will be best adapted to a comprehensive plan for im- 
proving or developing a waterway or waterways for the use or benefit of interstate or 
foreign commerce, for the improvement and wdliation of water-power development, and 
for other beneficial public uses, including recreational purposes. . . . 

The presentations to the Court have not yet been heard and accordingly 
the responses of the Federal Power Commission and the Idaho Power 
Company are not yet available at this stage. 

Another federal issue or subissue in the politics of Hells Canyon is 
that of applications (TA 26407 and TA 26500) by the Idaho Power 
Company to the Office of Defense Management for tax write-off certificates 
under the provisions of the defense production program and revenue acts, 
in connection with its proposed Brownlee and Oxbow dams and power 
plants. The Company initiated action for accelerated tax amortization in 


* National Hells Canyon Association et al., Petitioners v. Federal Power Commission, Re- 
spondent, Petition to Review and Set Aside an Order of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, November 28, 1955; February 6, 1956. 


™ Federal Power Act, 16 U.S.C.A. §§ 800 (b), 803 (a). 
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August 1953, and its formal applications are now pending before the 
Office of Defense Mobilization with the favorable recommendations of 
the Defense Electric Power Administration and the Department of the 
Interior, dated October 18 and 25, 1955, respectively. The basis of the 
Company’s applications is the contribution of the projected power to meet 
defense loads, and a claim of federal assistance under the defense pro- 
duction program in terms of national needs for expansion of production 
facilities and energy reserves. The granting of a certificate of necessity to 
the Company has been opposed by a group of Senators and Representatives 
on the ground that the Company's output would not be a material 
contribution to defense power at the prospective cost, that it would dis- 
place lower-cost federal power, and that, according to Company testimony 
in the FPC proceedings, financial assistance is not needed. 


Tue Issues IN THE STATES 


In Idaho the principal subject of general concern has been the protec- 
tion of the upstream rights to Snake River water for irrigation and other 
beneficial uses against encroachment by downstream development in the 
Snake River canyon. The government of Idaho would appear to be 
satisfied with the Idaho Power Company proposals in this respect, in view 
of a proviso in the state permit to the effect that the rights are granted 
subject to the condition that the project shall be operated so as not to 
conflict with future upstream diversion and use for the purposes men- 
tioned. Language protective of the upstream rights has been included in 
the federal bills for the Hells Canyon high-dam project, but the governors 
of Idaho have continued to oppose that legislation. 

The various issues as they are being fought out in Idaho include all 
of the issues of the alternative plans of development already summarized. 
Nevertheless, the record of the hearings on Hells Canyon bills, H. R. 5743 
and S. 1333, discloses many, and strongly conflicting, points of view.” 

The views of the governors of Idaho might be noted as representative 
of an official point of view. In 1946 Governor Robins, in official comments 
on the harmonized Corps of Engineers and Bureau of Reclamation plans, 
was of the view that paramount consideration should be given to water 
for reclamation. He accepted the comprehensive plan including Hells 
Canyon, but with the reservation that priority should be given to the 
Scriver Creek and Garden Valley units of the Mountain Home project.” 
In the 1952 hearings Governor Jordan opposed H. R. 5743 for a number 
of reasons. He considered that it was a direct violation of states’ rights 
and that it would limit consumptive use of water. He objected to the 


™ Hearings on H. R. 5743; Hearings on S. 1333 
™ Hearings on H. R. 5743, p. 96. See also H. D. 473 and H.D. 531 
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high dam as a bar to extension of slack-water navigation to southern Idaho. 
He also argued that the high dam would result in a loss of taxes to 
Idaho and the nation, inundation of mineral resources, additions to the 
federal debt, provision of a target for sabotage or alien attack, and a need 
for a state power authority to protect its reservation of power. He objected 
to the nebulous estimates of downstream power benefits, and he pointed 
out that the project was not endorsed by the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee.” Governor Smylie opposed S. 1333 in the 1955 hearing as a 
plan foisted on Idaho by outsiders, primarily for outside interests. He 
expressed the belief that Idaho water rights must have iron-clad protection 
for upriver benefits in agricultural consumptive use, and he argued that 
there must be immediate development of power.*° 

Another Idaho attitude which may be considered significant in the 
definition of issues was that of the Southwest Idaho Water Conservation 
Project, Inc."* That organization, after conferences with representatives of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the Department of the Interior, accepted a 
draft for Hells Canyon legislation that would, in brief: guarantee and 
protect the upstream rights of water for consumptive uses; effect the 
authorization of the 192,000-acre Mountain Home irrigation development 
and Hells Canyon as inseparable units of the Snake River project; allocate 
a portion of power revenues toward repayment of irrigation features be- 
yond ability of water users to repay; provide through that irrigation new 
and taxable values in excess of those which would be created by private 
power development in Hells Canyon; and make available for use in 
Idaho electric power equal to or in excess of the amount which would be 
lost to it by reason of inundation of low head damsites in the Hells 
Canyon area. 

In 1947 the Oregon legislature, over the veto of the Governor, amended 
the Hydroelectric Law of 1931** so as to restrict the power of the state 
to recapture hydroelectric power properties licensed by the state, a move 
which favored the private power companies. However, referendum was 
invoked by the Oregon Grange and the issue was carried to the voters in 
1948. After a vigorous campaign, in which the amendatory act was strong- 
ly linked with the proposed development of the Oxbow site and supported 
by the Idaho Power Company and other electric utilities, it was repealed 
by the voters by a vote of 242,000 to 173,000. 

In 1947 the Idaho Power Company filed application with the Oregon 
Hydroelectric Commission for a permit for development of its Oxbow 


* Hearings on H. R. 5743, pp. 499-520. 
” Hearings on S. 1333. 

" Hearings on H. R. 5743, pp. 308-18. 
"Ch. 42, Session Laws of 1947. 
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site and in late 1955 for its three-dam project in the Hells Canyon reach. 
At a public hearing held by the Commission in January 1956, the Com- 
pany took the position that license from the state of Oregon was not 
actually necessary since it had a valid license from the Federal Power 
Commission, which had jurisdiction, but that it wished to maintain proper 
relations with the state and to protect state interests in going forward 
under the terms of its federal license. Opponents, including the groups 
behind the intervention in FPC proceedings, took the view that the state 
license was required, and that the Company was in violation of state law 
in currently proceeding with construction of the Brownlee dam. The State 
Attorney General has since delivered an opinion to the effect that state 
law is being violated and has directed investigation of the charges. As 
of this writing no action has been taken by the Hydroelectric Commission 
with respect to the issuance of a license. 

In 1949 the comments of the then Governor of Oregon, Douglas 
McKay, were favorable to the federal plan of development; at least no 
objection was raised to the Hells Canyon project in that plan.” In 1955 
Mr. McKay’s successor, Governor Paul Patterson, took a position generally 
unfavorable to the Hells Canyon bill, S. 1333. He took the view that 
there was no assurance of construction of the federal Hells Canyon 
project, that the project was out of place in the development timetable, 
that Oregon would get only a small share of the power from the project, 
and that proposed diversion of revenue to the Mountain Home irrigation 
project was not proper."* 

The declared water resources policy of the state of Oregon is also 
relevant to the Hells Canyon issues. In the 1955 Water Resources Act 
it was recognized that the economic and general welfare of the people of 
the state is dependent in large part on a proper utilization and control of 
its water resources; that such utilization and control can be achieved only 
through a co-ordinated, integrated state water resources policy and plans 
and programs designed to encourage, promote and secure the maximum 
beneficial use and control of such water resources; and that the economic 
and general welfare is endangered by single-purpose policies and activities 


and by a failure to utilize and control water resources for multiple purposes 
for the maximum beneficial use. It was found essential, in the interest of 
the public welfare, that a co-ordinated, integrated state water resources 
policy be formulated and enforced, that plans and programs for develop- 
ment and enlargement be devised and promoted, and that other activities 


* Hearings on H. R. 5743; H. Docs. 473 and 531. 
* Hearings on S. 1333. 
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for maximum beneficial use be carried out with an impartiality of interest 
and with the main objective of protecting and promoting the public 
welfare generally.** 

In consideration of the problem in the state of Washington, Governor 
Arthur B. Langlie submitted favorable comments on the federal main 
control plan up to 1949, and Governor Mon C. Wallgren supported the 
combined plan and the Hells Canyon project in that year. In 1953 
Governor Langlie, serving his second, non-consecutive term, intervened 
in the FPC hearings in opposition to the high-dam project, and in 1955 
he opposed S. 1333 in the Senate hearings, questioning the basis of costs 
and benefits and the place of the high dam in the Pacific Northwest 
power program.”* 


CONCLUSION 


The legal and political situation with regard to Hells Canyon can be 
readily summarized. The Idaho Power Company has a Federal Power 
Commission license and is proceeding with construction work on one of the 
three dams of its plan, but the validity of that license is contested in the 
federal courts, with a hearing pending before the Court of Appeals. The 
Company has a permit from the state of Idaho. The matter of an Oregon 
permit is pending; the need of such a permit is contested by the Company, 
but the Interveners assert that it is required, and the State Attorney 
General has directed investigation of purported violation of state law. 
Actions are pending on the additional federal matters involved in con- 
struction by the Company: an application to the Office of Defense Man- 
agement for a certificate of necessity for accelerated tax amortization, and 
the question of a federal permit for building a bridge on the Snake at 
Brownlee damsite. The matter of Congressional authorization of the one- 
dam federal project is still pending before the Congress. 


* Oregon Session Laws, 1955, Ch. 707, Sec. 1. 
“HH. D. 473 and 531; FPC Proceedings, op. cit.; Hearings on H. R. 5743 and on S. 1333. 





THE PREDICTION OF MIDTERM ELECTIONS 


O. C. Press 
North Dakota State College 


MERICAN political history demonstrates that the midterm elections 

are usually a source of trouble for the party holding the presidency. 

In the House of Representatives the President's party has suffered 

greater losses than its opposition in every midterm election since 1822, 

except for the midterm election of 1934. Since senators have been elected 

directly, the only exceptions for that body have been administration party 

gains in the first popular election in 1914 and in the midterm election of 

1934. 

Such neat and regular patterns invite hypotheses. The most plausible 

advanced thus far is found in the pioneering works in the field of election 
analysis by the statistician Louis Bean.’ 


THe PrResipeNTIAL CoaTraits HypoTHesis 


Bean’s hypothesis, which is commonly called the “presidential coat- 
tails” theory, takes account of a second pattern found in the history of 
midterm elections. At midterm fewer voters go to the polls than in presi- 
dential election years. In individual districts there are occasional excep- 
tions to this rule, but nationally a pattern of lower voter-participation has 
held true at least since the turn of the century. Election returns for Con- 
gressional races previous to 1896 are generally incomplete but there is little 
reason to suppose that this voting turnout pattern was any different than 
it is today. 

Bean claims that the “normal” losses that can be expected by the 
the drop in voter participation and administration party congressional 
losses. The majority of the absent voters are those that are thought to have 
been brought to the polls two years before by the campaign of the winning 
presidential candidate. Without the drama of a presidential race at mid- 
term, these presidential voters stay at home. The result is a loss of seats 
for the administration party that can be blamed on the absence of the 
presidential coattails. 

Bean claims that the “normal” losses that can be expected by the 
President’s party at midterm are between twenty-six and thirty seats in the 
House of Representatives or roughly between 6 and 7 per cent of the total 
membership. Greater losses are then explained by a larger drop in turnout 


* Louis Bean, How to Predict Elections (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), pp. 3149 
See also his book on midterm elections, The Midterm Battle (Washington: Business 
Press, 1950), pp. 18-22 
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at midterm, while fewer losses for the administration party will result if 
participation is greater at midterm.’ 

This theory implies a great stability in political sentiment between presi- 
dential elections. Once a voter has made his choice he is assumed to hold 
it unchanged for a four-year period. To hold down losses the presidential 
party need only get out the vote. 

The midterm election of 1946 seemed to fit this theory well since the 
drop in voter participation from the 1944 congressional races and the ad- 
ministration party losses were both great. The national turnout drop was 
23.7 per cent; the Democratic party lost fifty-seven seats while capturing 
only three new ones, for a net loss of fifty-four seats. 

In Table I the fortunes of Democratic congressmen in the election of 
1946 are examined. Louis Bean and Malcolm Moos have both demon- 
strated that administration-party losses are concentrated in those districts 
which were narrowly won in the preceding presidential-year election.’ For 
that reason the breakdown in this table only considers Democrats whose 
share of their district vote in 1944 was less than 70 per cent, since no 
Democrat who received more than 70 per cent of the vote in 1944 was 
defeated in 1946. A comparison is made between Democrats with similar 
margins of victory in 1944, contrasting the average drop in turnout where 
the incumbent was re-elected with the average turnout drop in districts 
in which the incumbent Democrat was defeated in 1946. 


Taare | 


Democnatic Cononessmen Ciassipiep py 1944 Manoins or Vicrory Wirn Comparisons 
in Vorer Participation Mave Berween Tuose Wo Were Re-eiecrep ann THose 
Wuo Were Derraren in 1946* 


Democeats Dereaten in 1946 Democeats Re-ecectep in 1946 


Percentage of Voter Participation: Number of Voter Participation: Number of 
District V ote 


1946 Compared with Districts 1946 Compared with Districts 
in 1944 7 ° ies 


50.1-52.9 minus 14.3 minus 27.8 6 
53.0-55.9 minus 18.0 minus 34.6 5 
56.0-58.9 minus 16.6 minus 21.5 15 
59.0-69.9 minus 11.6 minus 22.8 50 

* All incumbent Democrats defeated in 1946 are included in this table. The table does not, however 


include those districts whose incumbents were Democrats with a margin of victory of 70.0 per cent 
or more in 1944, since none of these was defeated in 1946. 


This comparison casts considerable doubt on a simple turnout theory. 


On the average, Democrats with greater turnout drops at midterm in 1946 
fared better than incumbent Democrats whose districts had a lesser turnout 


*While similar patterns are revealed in the House and Senate, calculations based on 
House figures are preferable since the entire membership runs for election «very two 
years. 

*Malcolm Moos, Politics, Presidents and Coattails (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1952), especially pp. 24-81. 
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drop. One should not, however, assume that a low turnout drop always 
means difficulties for the incumbent or that a large turnout drop is always 
associated with victory. The figures in Table I are class averages. 

Within each of these classes there is variation in turnout drops. For 
example, in the 50.1-52.9 per cent class the range of turnout drops for 
defeated incumbents is from 3.1 to 30.9 per cent, while in districts in which 
incumbent Democrats were re-elected the turnout drops range from 16.2 
to 49.9 per cent. The median for defeated Democrats was a turnout drop 
of 19.9 per cent while for re-elected Democrats the median turnout drop 
was 25.8 per cent. 

Despite the overlapping between the two groups, the tendency revealed 
is one of Democratic losses in districts where turnout drops were not so 
great. This pattern suggests that some of the Democratic voters of 1944 
may have voted Republican in 1946, or that more Republicans stayed home 
than Democrats did in 1946. To most observers the first alternative appears 
to be the more likely. 

It is important to ask next whether or not the pattern revealed in 1946 
is common to many midterm elections. In Tables II and III the results of 
the midterm elections of 1950 and 1954 are examined. In both of these 
elections the administration-party losses in the House are what Bean would 
classify as approximately normal. In 1950 the Democrats lost thirty-one 
seats while in 1954 the Republicans lost twenty-one seats. In each election 
a few losses by the opposition party reduced the over-all administration- 
party losses. 

Taace Il 


Democraric Conoressmen Ciassipiep py 1948 Manos of Vicrony Wirn Companions 
1 Vorer Participation Mave Between THose Wo Weare Re-eiecreo ano THose 
Wuo Were Dereaten tw 1950° 


Democeaats Derearen iw 1950 Democeats Dereaten in 1950 


Percentage of Voter Participation: Number of Voter Participation: Number of 
Drang, Vove in 1950 Compared with Districts 1990 Compared with Districts 
I 1 


50.1-52.9 minus 7.1 19 minus 9.7 14 
53.0-55.9 minus 7.3 9 minus 9.6 15 
56.0-58.9 plus 19 3 minus 17.8 22 


* Districts of all incumbent Democrats defeated in 199 are included in this table. The table does nor, 
however, include those districts won teats in 1946 by « margin of 9 per cent of more, 
since none of these was defeated in 199. 


Table II shows a trend in turnout difference except that this difference, 
while consistent for the whole table, is so small in the marginal districts 
that it does not appear to be significant. In districts where the 1948 margin 
of victory was over 56 per cent, however, the difference in turnout drops 
does appear great enough to justify noting a tendency for increase in turn- 
out where incumbents in safe districts are upset at midterm. 
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Table III, covering the midterm election of 1954, shows that turnout 
drops in marginal districts again are similar, as was the case in 1950. Sig- 
nificant differences appear only in those districts in which incumbents won 
by 56 per cent or more in 1952 and were defeated in 1954. 


Tasce Ill 


Repusiican Cononessmen Crassipiep By 1952 Manors or Vicrory Wir Comparisons 
in Voter Particaparion Mave Between Tose Wuo Were Re-ecectep ano THose 
Wuo Were Dereatren ww 1954* 

Rerusticans Dereaten in 194 Repusiicans Re-ececren in 1954 
Per entage of Voter Participation: Voter Participation: 
District Vote in 1954 Congres with Number of 1954 € ompared with Number of 
1952 1952 Districts 1952 Districts 
50.1-52.9 minus 19.2 12 minus 18.1 10 
53.0-455.9 minus 23.0 6 minus 21.7 22 
56.0-460.9 minus 16.9 2 minus 21.4 56 
100.0 plus 14.7 l 
* Districts of all incumbent Republicans defeated in 1954 are included in this table. The table does not, 
however, those districts won Republicans in 1952 by « margin of 61 per cent or more 
{rie one exception), since none of these suffered defeat. The exception is the Twelfth Disrrict of 


“alifornia, in which the Republican nominee in 1952 was also the Democratic nominee and thus 
received 100 per cent of the vote. 


Thus we may conclude that not all midterm elections show great 
differences in participation between those districts in which administration- 
party incumbents are re-elected and in those in which they are defeated. 
Such differences appear consistently only where there are upsets in “safe” 
districts: those districts where the margin of victory in the previous presi- 
dential year was 56 per cent or more. In these districts low turnout drops 
appear to be associated with upsets. 

Since the 1946 pattern of differences has not been repeated in 1950 or 
1954 we may ask whether this may not be so because administration losses 
in these elections are “normal” as hypothesized by Bean. It is possible that 
the psychology of the voters is such that a regular reaction sets in against 
the administration party which results in what Bean calls “normal” losses. 
The almost unbroken history of such losses suggests such a theory. In 
certain elections, however, it may be that a decided shift in political senti- 
ment causes party switching and results in fewer or greater losses for the 
administration party. 

There are several steps to be taken to test this hypothesis. The first is to 
determine the number of elections in recent times in which administration 
losses at midterm fall within Bean’s definition of “normal.” The average 
loss in the fifteen midterm elections since 1896 is 8 per cent, which is fairly 
close to the figure used in Bean’s hypothesis. 

Individual midterm election losses, however, vary widely. In five mid- 
term elections the administration-party losses fall between 5 and 7 per cent 
of the total House membership: 1898, 1906, 1918, 1950, and 1954. Thus 


one-third of the recent midterm elections fit the “normal” classification. 
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Three elections of this period show low losses for the administration 
party: in 1902 and 1926 losses were at 2.5 per cent while in 1934 there was 
a 3 per cent gain for the administration party. Five midterm elections show 
losses from 11.4 to 14 per cent: 1910, 1914, 1930, 1942, and 1946. Two 
midterm elections show losses from 17 to 18 per cent: 1922 and 1938. 

Thus midterm losses appear to cluster into a fairly well-defined pattern. 
One-third of the midterm elections fall in the “normal” group, 20 per cent 
show fewer losses than “normal,” while 47 per cent of the elections show 
administration losses greater than “normal.” This grouping appears to have 
some plausibility because of the clear break between the upper end of the 
“normal” group at 7 per cent and the beginning of the greater than “nor- 
mal” group at 11.4 per cent. Thus the concept of “normal” losses may 
prove useful as a tool for further analysis. 

If such be the case, we should expect to see turnout differences between 
winners and losers from each of the groups not classified as “normal.” By 
our hypothesis this would indicate decided shifts in political sentiment. 

We have taken two samples from the “normal” group, 1950 and 1954, 
and find that no such differences exist. Our next step is to investigate 
recent elections that occur in the lower-than-average-loss group. The first 
such election, that of 1926, reveals that Republicans in the marginal 50.1 to 
52.9 per cent group had marked differences in turnout between winning 
incumbents and defeated incumbents. The average for the nine defeated 
incumbent Republicans was a turnout drop of 19.8 per cent, while for the 
nine re-elected incumbents the average turnout drop was 12.9 per cent. In 
this case victory is associated with less turnout drop, suggesting a vote of 
confidence in the Republicans of the Coolidge era. 

The midterm election of 1934 will be our other sample from this group. 
It merits a special table detailing the analysis, if for no other reason than 
that it is the only midterm election of recent times in which the presidential 
party gained seats. Table IV indicates clearly how this upset was related to 
increased turnout of the voters. 

Many districts in which Democrats lost in 1932 by small margins elected 
Democrats in 1934. The study by Bean indicates how rarely this occurs.* 
Often such upsets are associated with particular incidents involving only 
the incumbent representative, such as the upset of incumbent W. Kings- 
land Macy of New York in 1950. We note that in 1934, in those cases in 
which losers of 1932 became winners, this change was associated with an 
increase in participation or smaller turnout drops than in those districts 
where Democratic victories did not occur. 

These tables suggest that when the party in power loses very few seats 
at midterm or even gains seats, such a result is associated with a greater 


* Bean, The Midterm Battle, pp. 79-83. 
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participation of voters in certain key districts. Whether this reduction in 
turnout drops is sectional, whether it is related to other dramatic state 
races, or whether it is the result of active local district party organization is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 
Tassie IV 
Democaatic Cononessmen Ciassipiep py 1932 Perncentace or Distaict Vore With 


Comparison 1s Voter Participation Mave Between Tuose Wo Were Evecrep 
AND THose Dereatep in 1934° 


Democeats Dersatep in 1934 Democaats Ecectep in 1934 


Percentage of Voter Participation: Number of Voter Participation: |§ Number of 
eres * in 1934 Com, i with Districts 1934 a with Districts 
I 1932 


0.0-44.0 plus 3.6 9 
44.1469 minus 16.0 14 plus 48 7 
47.049.9 minus 13.0 14 minus 5.0 13 
50.0-52.9 minus 14.5 8 minus 9.8 31 
53.0-55.9 minus 5.5 5 minus 10.4 
56.0-58.9 minus 32.2 1 minus 8.7 28 
§9.0-69.2 minus 3.3 3 

* Districts of all incumbent Democrats defeated in 1934 are included in this mablie. 


The elections that remain are those of the group in which administra- 
tion losses were greater than “normal.” We have already taken one sample 
from this cluster: the midterm election of 1946. Here the pattern re- 


vealed was one of greater losses for administration incumbents where the 
turnout in 1946 had not dropped quite as sharply from 1944. The associa- 
tion of losses with a relatively higher turnout suggests a shift of Democrats 
to the Republican column. 

Besides 1946, there are three other midterm elections of recent times 
that fall into the greater-lossthan-“normal” group: 1942, 1938, and 1930. 
Since the data were available, the calculations were made for each of these 
elections. 

In 1942 in the marginal districts (those in which 1940 Democratic per- 
centages were from 50.1 to 52.9 per cent) the three re-elected incumbents 
had an average turnout drop of 23.0 per cent while the sixteen defeated 
incumbents had an average turnout drop of 33.1 per cent. This pattern 
is the reverse of 1946, since in 1942 defeat is associated with greater turnout 
drops. 

Some doubt may be cast on this pattern because of the small size of the 
sample for incumbents who were re-elected. For the 53.0 to 55.9 per cent 
class, the fourteen defeated Democrats averaged turnout drops of 40.2 
per cent while the eight re-elected Democrats averaged turnout drops of 
41.7 per cent. In this second class turnout drops are similar, contrary to 
the hypothesis advanced. 
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The same pattern is found to be true of the marginal districts in the 
elections of 1930 and 1938. For each of these elections the turnout drop 
averages in the marginal districts are similar for defeated and re-elected in- 
cumbents. 

Thus in the greater-than-“normal”-loss group a mixed pattern is found. 
One is tempted to assume the cause relates to over-all turnout. Yet the 
national turnout drops for these four elections are as follows: 15.7 in 1938, 
23.7 in 1946, 27.4 in 1930, and 41.2 per cent in 1942. The differences in 
the 1946 pattern can not be accounted for by a simple comparison of over- 
all national participation. 

Other explanations for the failure to find the expected pattern in this 
group may relate to the peculiarities of each election. For example, 1930 
was the mid-term election immediately after the stock market crash and, 
in addition, the election in which Southern districts that had gone Repub- 
lican in the Hoover-Smith campaign returned to the Democratic fold. The 
election of 1938 followed a recession and was the election of the “purge” 
and the Supreme Court fight. In addition, it represented the tumbling of 
Democratic strength from its highest pinnacle and it is possible that even 
a small drop in voter support may result in losses greater than normal 
when the party in power holds 79 per cent of the seats in the House. 
Finally, 1942 was the election of the war in which turnout was at its lowest 


ebb and it was claimed that women voters outnumbered men for the 
first time. 


All of these explanations have some plausibility but they are beyond 
the scope of the data used in this paper either to prove or disprove. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Data used in this study are election results. For that reason conclusions 
are limited, particularly when they venture into the uncharted field of 
voter motivation in midterm elections. Nevertheless, a few clear conclu- 
sions do emerge, and several tentative conclusions suggestive of the need 
for further research may also be stated. 

The exact relationship between voter apathy and switches in party 
allegiance cannot be determined from these data, but the data do offer 
some clues as a guide for future research. A simple association of turnout 
at midterm and losses suffered by the administration party has been found 
not to hold true for all elections. There is good reason to suspect that 
turnout is only one of the variables affecting the midterm results. The 
other may be that occasionally voters do desert their presidential-year party 
and vote for the opposition. 

Secondly, previous research has established that the trend at midterm 
is that the administration party will suffer almost all of the defeats. Only 
very rarely is an opposition incumbent defeated. The administration-party 
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defeats are largely concentrated in the group of administration-party in- 
cumbents who won election the previous presidential year by a margin 
of 5 per cent or less. 

When upsets occur that go contrary to this pattern, it is found that 
these upsets are related to increased voter participation. There may be an 
actual increase in voter participation over the previous presidential year, as 
was the case in 1934 for many districts and has been found to be the case 
a number of times when incumbents in “safe” districts met defeat, or there 
may be relatively less of a turnout drop in some districts, as was the case 
in 1926. 

Finally, the only instance of an election in which voters seemed to be 
punishing the administration party as indicated by increased voting, rela- 
tively speaking, in districts where incumbents were defeated, was the mid- 
term election of 1946. Other midterm elections that we have examined 
may also have such trends, but if so the increase in one set of districts 
is offset by an increase in other districts so that the differences between 
defeated and re-elected incumbent as to turnout drops are negligible. 

The need for further research of a more exact kind is clearly evident. 
To speak authoritatively of voter motivation one must poll the voters. The 
weakness of election-statistics analysis is that too often a result may be 
explained by two hypotheses, neither of which can be proved or disproved 
by further examination of the data. 

The midterm election would serve as a particularly rewarding area for 
the type of presidential-year studies that are becoming more common in 
our field. As V. O. Key has written, “The midterm campaigns reveal 
aspects of the American party system that are more or less concealed in 
presidential campaigns.” ° 

The questions that need answering are many. Who are the voters who 
do not vote at midterm? Is their absence to be explained solely by the 
absence of a presidential race? Why are there more presidential-year voters 
absent in some midterm races than in others? Do some voters habitually 
change party allegiance at midterm? What issues or candidates persuade 
voters to shift their presidential-year allegiances? Do national issues and 
presidential campaigning help determine the outcome at midterm, or are 
these elections, as is often supposed, settled mainly by local issues and the 
effectiveness of local party-organization? 

The answers to only a few of these questions will tell us a great deal 
about our national parties. They go to the root of the question: How 
closely are our parties identified with national issues or presidential candi- 
dates? Do we have the basis for national parties or do the voters mainly 
consider the national parties only a loose alliance of state parties? 


*V. O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure Groups (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1952), p. 510. 
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HE UNDERLYING purposes of national conventions are very im- 

portant to the parties despite all the garnish and gloss often associated 

with these gatherings. The nomination of presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates takes first billing, of course; but the writing and 
adoption of a platform is also of major concern. The platform is made up 
of a series of statements and positions on policy, called planks. Each plank 
deals with a particular topic or issue — agriculture, foreign affairs, veterans’ 
affairs, and many others. 

The platforms of the two major parties are very similar in a number 
of respects. Many political writers and analysts claim there are no basic 
differences between the Republican and Democratic parties. Dedicated 
members of each party tell a different story. They may agree on the main 
theme, but the variations on the theme become the gap between the parties. 

The creation of a platform has been likened to a happy marriage — it 
takes compromises and sacrifices on both sides. This article describes how 
these compromises are made and what procedures are used to bring 
harmony to the party. Through the years, the two major parties have 
evolved distinctive methods of putting the platform together. The pro- 
cedures employed remain rather stable, although power relationships within 
a party in a presidential year may alter the influence of a particular ele- 
ment in the drafting process. The 1952 arrangements were typical of the 
machinery used in recent years, and therefore are cited as examples of this 
most significant convention function.’ 


As early as January, 1952, the Republican National Committee created 
a subcommittee, headed by Clarence Budington Kelland, to collect, digest, 
and transmit platform suggestions to the Resolutions Committee of the 
National Convention. The establishment of a preconvention platform com- 
mittee was no innovation. Several such committees had been authorized 
and had functioned in previous years, notably in 1919, 1924, and 1940. 


*Data for this article were obtained from scores of interviews with political leaders of 
both parties; a 70 per cent response to a mail questionnaire sent to all members 
of both platform committees; more than 200 letters from men and women who had 
been active in the 1952 platform-making process in an official capacity or as spokes 
men for pressure groups; personal observations at both conventions; and newspaper 
reports 
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Efforts were made to contact all types of state, county, and local party 
units, as well as interested individuals and groups. Some 325 suggestions 
were obtained. These were digested and consolidated by Kelland and Dr. 
Floyd E. McCaffree, director of the research division of the Republican 
National Committee. Neither the Kelland subcommittee nor McCaffree 
was authorized, nor did they attempt, to draft a platform. Their collection 
of suggestions was distributed to each member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee at the beginning of the public hearings in July. 

Each state and territory with representation at the Republican Con- 
vention selected two delegates to serve on the Resolutions Committee.’ 
In addition, John Foster Dulles and Kelland were appointed to serve as 
special advisers to the committee. The delegates convened on Tuesday, 
July 1, six days before the opening of the convention. They were assigned 
to one of eleven subcommittees by Senator Eugene D. Millikin of Colorado. 
Millikin had been appointed chairman of the Resolutions Committee by 
the National Committee.’ Senator Millikin had been given a free hand in 
the selection of the chairmen and personnel of each subcommittee. His 
choices took into account such factors as experience, interest, and geo- 
graphic representation. Each of these subcommittees dealt with a general 
area of policy such as civil rights, foreign policy, national defense, and 
veterans’ affairs. 

On the same afternoon, July 1, these subcommittees met to hear testi- 
mony from the various groups and individuals. Two days were set aside 
for public hearings and more than seventy spokesmen for interest groups, as 
well as numerous persons in their private capacity, submitted written briefs 
and oral arguments. Generally, these hearings were small, informal affairs 
involving the committee members, a few witnesses, and a handful of specta- 
tors. The fact that witnesses had to scatter themselves among eleven sub- 
committees located on three floors of the hotel accounted for the small 
audiences. The standard procedure was for each witness to distribute 
copies of his prepared address, then read it to the committee members, who 
listened with varying degrees of interest and comprehension. Some ques- 
tions were asked, usually by the chairman, and the witness was excused. 
This routine continued until all witnesses were heard. 


*The Republican Resolutions Committee numbered 96 members and the Democratic 
Platform Committee had 124 members. The difference in numbers between the two 
committees resulted from the representation granted the various territories and the 
fact that blican Coemptons which contained no female delegates were allotted 
only one de on th lutions Committee. Cf. Republican National Conven- 
tion Proceedings (1948), pp. 59-60, and Democratic National Convention Proceed- 
ings (1948), p. 109. 

* Technically, neither the personnel of the committees nor their chairmen mav be selected 
until the convention meets, but the appointments at that time are a mere formality. 
The committee membership has already been designated by the state delegations. 
bed chairman is chosen by the National Committee. This is standard practice for 

parties. 
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Upon the conclusion of the open hearings, the subcommittees went into 
executive session in order to draft a specific recommendation for their 
respective policy areas. In their deliberations the members were aided by 
the digest of platform suggestions, the written briefs of the interest groups, 
copies of previous platform planks, and expert assistance from staff tech- 
nicians drawn from Republican Congressional and party offices in Wash- 
ington, some of whom had sat in on the public hearings. 

By Saturday, July 5, the subcommittee drafts were submitted to a small 
committee working directly under Senator Millikin.* The proposals ema- 
nating from the subcommittees tended to be couched in specific terms and 
in the language of Main Street rather than Capitol Hill, reflecting the 
thinking and environment of the bulk of the committee membership. 

The small drafting committee included Dulles, Kelland, McCaffree, 
and staff people from Millikin’s office, McCaffree’s office, and the Senate 
Minority Committee. The function of this smaller body was to integrate 
and edit the flood of proposals coming from the policy subcommittees. 
Its position in the drafting process was very significant. A good deal of 
the continuity, clarity, and content of the platform depended upon the 
ability of the committee members to synthesize the multitude of recom- 
mendations, some contradictory, into a coherent statement. Presidential 
candidates were also consulted on a few planks, either in person or through 
emissaries acceptable to them. From time to time, persons having special 
knowledge were called in. These were either members of Congress, per- 
sonnel from the Resolutions subcommittees, or staff members of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

The drafting subcommittee worked as a unit, though some members 
concentrated on a topic or two in which they had special interest or ex- 
perience. The committee was specifically directed to check on obvious 
blunders, statements that were meaningless, controversial matters, content 
in relation to past platforms, undue wordiness, and other significant matters. 
A memo covering these items for each plank was sent to Millikin, who then 
supervised such changes as were required. In one sense this group was the 
architect of the platform; yet in another sense it was merely the editor of 
the ideas and statements formulated elsewhere. 


* The foreign policy plank was not ready at this time, but that did not hinder the drafting 
committee, since Dulles, with the agreement of General Eisenhower and Senator 
Taft, had been commissioned to write this mk. See New York Times, June 18, 
1952, p. 15; Chicago Daily News, June 28, 1952, p. 6; July 1, p. 4. 

* The Capitol Hill delegation, exclusive of clerks and secretaries, included: George H. E. 
Smith, then staff director of the Senate Minority Policy Committee; Lloyd Jones, « 
specialist on the same committee; R. Leighton, on the staff of the Minority 
Policy Committee of the Senate; Elmer W. Bennett, Millikin’s secretary; Mrs. Dorothy 
McRae, Millikin’s administrative assistant. General Bonner Fellers (ret.), head of the 
Veterans’ Bureau in the campaign division of the Republican National Committee, 
and Val Washington, head of the Minority Bureau of the National Committee, were 
also available for consultation. 
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Time was of major importance, since the committee had only a few 
days in which to work before the convention proceedings began. Chair- 
man Millikin had anticipated that the full Resolutions Committee would 
get the platform by Monday or Tuesday at the latest. But difficulties de- 
veloped as soon as the committee got down to work. 

The civil rights plank proved to be the greatest stumbling block and 
provided the biggest headache to the drafters. The subcommittee could not 
agree and dumped a majority and minority report in Millikin’s lap. The 
members of the drafting committee labored over the plank intermittently, 
but for long hours at a time, during Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday. Com- 
promise after compromise was formulated, thrashed over, tried out, and 
thrown out because neither of the warring factions would agree. Finally 
Millikin and his drafters gave up and submitted the majority and minority 
reports, together with a compromise plank, to the full committee. 

The national defense plank also proved somewhat of a stickler for the 
committee. The subcommittee had reported some recommendations which 
were not entirely acceptable either to General Eisenhower or to Senator 
Taft. The drafters, after frequent consultation with the principals, per- 
formed some major surgery on the recommendations and devised a plank 
acceptable to all factions. The blue pencil was also wielded on the agri- 
culture and labor planks, primarily to delete extraneous verbiage. The 
subcommittee’s proposal on education came in for major revision, since the 
wording tended to contradict established Republican practice in Congress. 
The other planks, by and large, offered no serious controversies, though 
considerable grammatical polishing was in order. 

The squabble over the civil rights plank had thrown Millikin’'s time- 
table out of kilter, but it did not matter a great deal since the whole con- 
vention had been sidetracked because of the struggle over the seating of 
contested delegates. The drafting committee forwarded what then approxi- 
mated a finished platform to the full Resolutions Committee. For the first 
time since the beginning of the proceedings, this committee met, on Wed- 
nesday, July 9, as a single body. 

Under convention rules, the Resolutions Committee submits a recom- 
mended platform to the delegates for their approval. Thus the entire 
membership of the Resolutions Committee had to pass upon the content 
of the platform which reflected the composite endeavors of the subcom- 
mittees and the drafting committee. 

Senator Millikin read the platform draft in its entirety and then took 
up each plank separately. If, in the course of the ensuing discussion, ques- 
tions were raised which could be settled quickly and satisfactorily, the 
changes were made and the plank was approved by vote. When more 
serious questions developed, the plank was passed over and another taken 
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up for discussion. Most of the planks were readily approved, but in the 
areas of civil rights, labor, farm policy, and the District of Columbia contro- 
versy did occur. 

At some time or other, the full committee had before it five distinct 
proposals dealing with civil rights. At times the wrangling over this section 
became so heated that the chairman had to resort to division and tally 
votes. Ultimately the committee agreed upon the terminology of this plank, 
though not with unanimity. The resulting compromise took a position 
somewhere between the demands of the Northern and Southern spokes- 
men. 

In the labor and farm planks, the drafting committee had deleted some 
of the wordage for the sake of brevity, but threats of taking the issue to the 
floor by the respective subcommittees succeeded in restoring the words. 
The change in the plank on the District of Columbia involved the deletion 
of one word — “ultimate.” Yet this action pinpointed the clashing of 
interests and the attempts at reconciliation on the part of the platform- 
makers. The platform, as it was then approved by the full Resolutions 
Committee, was referred back to the drafting committee for a final gram- 
matical polishing. 

Senator Millikin, as chairman of the Resolutions Committee, then took 


the finished platform before the convention early Thursday afternoon, 
July 10. There, over the hubbub and din of the delegates, he relentlessly 
read the entire five-thousand-word document to its conclusion. The antici- 
pated floor fight over the civil rights plank failed to develop. The platform 
was accepted by an overwhelming voice vote. 


Ill 


The Democrats, as had been their custom in recent years, waited until 
late spring to announce the formation of their preliminary platform com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee of the National Committee appointed a 
twenty-one-member group, headed by Representative John W. McCormack 
of Massachusetts, to conduct public hearings.’ In contrast to the Republi- 


*One group from the District desired self-government first and ultimate national suffrage 
Another group placed national suffrage first and self-government second. This group, 
primarily having economic interests in the District, actually opposed home rule by 
affirmatively espousing national suffrage, which would take a constitutional amend- 
ment to effect. The home rule group placed emphasis on self-government, which 
would require only an act of Congress. 

"The preliminary committee included 4 United States senators, 5 United States repre 
sentatives, 2 governors, 1 mayor, | ex-senator, 1 CIO official, 1 AFL official, | farmer, 
and 2 lawyers. Two-thirds of the committee were delegates and had been selected 
for membership on the Platform Committee by their respective state delegations 
The others were placed on the Platform Committee by a sort of ex post facto action 
of the convention. 
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can preliminary committee, this McCormack committee was made an 
operational and policy-making group. 

This committee made no systematic attempt to solicit suggestions or 
proposals from any organization within or without the party. However, 
a number of proposals were referred to the office of Felton M. Johnston, 
then secretary to the Senate Majority and secretary of the Platform Com- 
mittee. This material, together with the data which individual committee 
members brought with them, was later distributed among the membership. 

On July 16, five days before the convention opened, the preliminary 
committee convened to listen to testimony. All witnesses appeared before 
this one committee. It was conducted much like a formal legislative hear- 
ing. This was in striking contrast to the smaller, inforrnal Republican sub- 
committee hearings. Delegates who had been selected to sit on the full 
Platform Committee were invited by Chairman McCormack to participate 
in these public sessions. A sizeable number of delegates took advantage 
of this opportunity and seated themselves in the section reserved for them. 
Witnesses, after distributing their briefs, testified before a large audience of 
committee members, delegates, press, and spectators. 

The seasoned politicians on the Democratic committee took full ad- 
vantage of the nation-wide press and television coverage. They also made 
the most of the opportunity to examine closely chose spokesmen who had 
testified before the Republican platform committee the week before. Wit- 
nesses were asked to defend their own statements and to explain their atti- 
tudes toward the Republican platform. In general, representatives of busi- 
ness groups were brusquely received — a distinct change from their more 
cordial reception by the Republicans. On the other hand, labor representa- 
tives were accorded a favorable reception by the Democrats and quite the 
opposite by the rival party. During the five days of public hearings, more 
than 125 groups and individuals submitted staternents to the preliminary 
committee. 

Following the public hearings, Chairman McCormack named a drafting 
subcommittee consisting of nineteen persons. This committee contained 
most of the personnel previously on the preliminary committee and was 
heavily weighted with representatives from the Congressional wing of the 
party. Also on hand to help the drafting committee were a number of 
advisers and specialists culled from Congressional and administrative staffs.* 


*Prominently active in these discussions were: Felton M. Johnston; Eugene T. Kennaly, 
McCormack's administrative assistant; Joseph C. Duggan, an assistant attorney- 
general; Bertram M. Gross, research director of the National Committee; George J. 
Feldman, a New York attorney; and Dewey Anderson, executive director of the 
Public Affairs Institute. 
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The primary function of this Democratic drafting committee was to 
formulate recommendations for the content of the 1952 platform. These 
recommendations took the form of specific planks arranged in complete 
platform format. Superficially the organizational structure of the two 
parties for achieving agreement appeared to be similar at this point in the 
process. Yet the problem before the Democratic drafters was compounded 
by the fact that there existed within the organization a significant factor 
which had been unknown at the Republican meetings. This factor was the 
natural and keen interest, on the part of the then incumbent President, 
Harry S. Truman, to assure the continuation of particular policies and 
programs. Thus, pride, principle, and politics intermingled with the already 
powerful pressure which existed and which had been fostered by a clashing 
of interests among groups, sections, and candidates. 

Although President Truman had announced in late March of 1952 that 
he did not aspire to another term, nevertheless he and his aides had given 
the platform considerable thought. Until early spring this had been mani- 
fest solely in informal discussions, but in May the White House staff began 
work on the platform in earnest. To a member of the secretariat was dele- 
gated the task of putting into written form the gist of these informal dis- 
cussions. This was the first draft of the 1952 platform. It was a long, 
verbose document of some fifty pages, and it was carefully circulated 
among presidential advisers for suggestions and comments.’ These sug- 
gestions were incorporated into the draft. Gradually, the platform took 
form and substance, under the continual revision of the executive assistants. 
Six additional drafts were formulated during the month of June. As ideas 
began to crystallize, the main problem was deleting repetitious statements 
and excess verbiage. 

Another draft was made during the first week of July and was dis- 
tributed to all interested persons, including the President. Mr. Truman 
had also been busy during this preparatory stage. With full knowledge of 
the work then being done, the President embarked upon a series of formal 
and informal addresses, in which he set forth his views on many of the 
current issues. 

After the Republicans had adopted their platform, the White House 
staff dissected it, sentence by sentence, and drew up still another draft for 
a Democratic platform. More conferences followed until, finally, on the 
night of July 17, a definitive White House draft was formulated. A copy 
of this final draft was placed in the hands of Representative McCormack, 


° Suqpentons and comments came from such persons as Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, 

cretary of Interior Chapman, Solicitor General Periman, Senator Lehman of New 

York, Senator Humphrey of Minnesota, Senator Sparkman of Alabama, and Senator 

Anderson of New Mexico. Advice was also received from sources outside of the 
federal bureaucracy and Congress. 
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chairman of the Platform Committee, and Frank McKinney, chairman of 
the National Committee, both of whom were then in Chicago. Neither the 
Platform Committee members nor the members of the preliminary com- 
mittee were aware that McCormack had received this communication from 
Washington. It was McCormack’s intention that the 1952 platform reflect 
the thinking of the platform committees, rather than being a statement 
handed down from higher authority. 

As the public sessions were drawing to a close, McCormack held a 
confidential meeting with Dewey Anderson, George J. Feldman, and Joseph 
C. Duggan. This group proceeded to revise the entire structure of the 
White House draft. Most of the language was changed by deleting refer- 
ence, largely uncomplimentary, to the other party; many of the ideas were 
retained. McCormack desired a constructive Democratic platform which 
would stand in favorable contrast to the Republican denunciatory platform. 

When the vanguard of the White House staff arrived in Chicago on 
Saturday, July 19, they were met with the McCormack revision. After 
sizing up the still fluid situation, they conferred with McCormack and 
others in an effort to reintroduce the spirit of the White House draft into 
the new platform proposal. With time running short, these executive aides 
were not overly concerned with achieving a well-balanced, nicely worded, 
literally correct document. They wanted to retain the terminology which 
had been hammered out in the numerous administrative conferences. 

The repairs continued over the weekend until the drafting committee 
convened on Monday. The composite McCormack-White House draft was 
read to the committee by Felton Johnston and was used thereafter as the 
basis of its deliberation. After the first reading, Johnston took up each 
plank separately. Chairman McCormack opened up each plank for sug- 
gestions and amendments. If the course of discussion demonstrated major 
points of difference, or if a number of objections were raised, the committee 
would pass over that plank and go on to the next. No votes were taken 
during these executive sessions. Although the committee worked as a 
single group, certain subjects were recognized as being the primary concern 
of particular individuals. 

The civil rights plank gave the Democratic committee the most trouble, 
just as it had done to the Republicans two weeks earlier. After exploratory 
discussion, the committee passed over this item until later in the proceed- 
ings. The farm plank was considered and approved, with but few major 
alterations. The foreign policy plank caused relatively little dispute among 
the drafters. The In»bor plank and the preamble were worked over during 
the Monday session, the latter causing the drafters more trouble than the 
former. 
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Late on Tuesday, July 22, the drafting committee reconvened. With 
time running short, they had to face the civil rights issue. Despite the 
delicate problem to be resolved, the committee proceeded to reach agree- 
ment in a rather amicable fashion.’° Amendments to the preliminary draft 
were offered by Senator Herbert Lehman of New York and Mr. B. D. 
Murphy of Georgia, representing the Northern and Southern viewpoints 
on civil rights. Former Solicitor-General Philip Perlman introduced another 
amendment, or substitute plank, which was essentially the original ad- 
ministration proposal. 

The wrangling continued for hours until both sides realized that certain 
scare words such as “compulsory,” “enforcement,” and “FEPC” were caus- 
ing the difficulty. Senator Magnuson of Washington proposed the word 
“effectively” as a substitute for “enforcement,” and it was agreeable to all. 
That broke the deadlock and soon Chairman McCormack's skillful man- 
agement placated both sides, though both Senator Lehman and Mr. Mur- 
phy reserved the right to make a minority report to the full committee and 
to the convention itself."’ 

With the thorny civil rights plank settled, the drafters were able to 
proceed rapidly to the other planks. These provoked relatively little dis- 
agreement among the committee members so that McCormack was able 
to take the proposed platform before the full Platform Committee on the 
following afternoon, July 23. 

Essentially the same procedure was followed in the full committee as 
had been used by the drafting committee. The proposed draft was read 
completely and then each plank taken up separately, discussed, and voted 
upon. Controversial planks were passed over until the others had been 
settled. 

The civil rights plank again was the center of disagreement. Although 
neither Lehman nor Murphy exercised his reserved right to introduce a 
minority report, other members of the committee jumped into the breach. 
Representative William Dawson, the sole Negro member on the committee, 
and Senator Spessard Holland, a leading spokesman for the South, gave 
impassioned pleas for harmony and the acceptance of the committee's 
draft. The effect of these two extemporaneous speeches was instantaneous 
and the full committee proceeded to vote down al! amendments. 


"Senators Sparkman of Alabama and hop ene of Minnesota had held a number of 


conferences in Washington concerning the civil rights plank. These discussions had 
continued during the Platform Committee sessions, and the Senator from Minnesota 
was also in contact with the White House while the controversy raged in Chicago 

"The real conflict arnong the drafters was primarily over discrimination in employment 
Segregation or desegregation was not an issue. This was also true in the Republican 
committee hearings. 
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Once this major source of contention was settled, the committee acted 
with dispatch on the other planks. Changes were made in the taxation, 
business, education, and crime and corruption planks. The natural re- 
sources plank was thoroughly revised. The other planks were either ac- 
cepted in toto or were altered only slightly by the full committee. Even 
the major planks on foreign policy, labor, and agriculture were left almost 
untouched. 

The reading and formal acceptance of the 1952 Democratic platform 
was purely anticlimax after the preceding events. The long Wednesday 
session of the convention had witnessed a temporary settlement of the 
“loyalty pledge” issue, a speech by Speaker Sam Rayburn, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley’s stirring message to the party. Coming directly after these 
exciting events, Chairman McCormack’s dull recital of the platform was 
almost too much for the assembled delegates. A chorus of “ayes” drowned 
out a scattering of “nays” — yet the elements of drama persisted as first 
Georgia and then Mississippi delegations requested that they be recorded 
as voting “nay.” When the Kefauver people protested against Chairman 
Rayburn’s ruling that no amendments could be made, the tension mounted. 
Though protests raged long and hard, the 1952 Democratic platform was 
a matter of history — enacted in a manner facetiously described by C. P 
Trussell thus: “The first casual ‘aye’ heard from the floor, and the lack 
of hairtrigger ‘nays,’ it appeared, had given the platform the status of com- 
plete adoption.” ™ 


IV 


The fact that so many individuals have a hand in the formulation of 
a platform makes specific identification hazardous. With hundreds of per- 
sons officially involved, and scores of others working behind the scenes, we 
may at best ascribe certain areas to the craftsmanship of one or more of 
the main agencies involved in the platform-making process. The genesis 
of the Republican platform may be traced to the subcommittees, the draft- 
ing committee, the special advisers, the full committee, and the party 
legacy. 

In general, the Republican subcommittees supplied the raw material of 
ideas and concepts upon which the drafters built. The drafters, by and 
large, were responsible for the denunciatory phrases which were sprinkled 
throughout the entire platform. The philosophical preamble was the work 
of Clarence Budington Kelland. The foreign policy plank was largely the 
work of John Foster Dulles, though he received advice from the repre- 
sentatives of the candidates and assistance from Senator Millikin and Mr. 
Kelland. The national defense plank was the composite thinking of the 


™ New York Times, July 25, 1952, p. 12. 
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subcommittee and the drafting committee. The subcommittee on commu- 
nism expanded the thirty-six-word paragraph in the 1948 platform into a 
four-paragraph statement. Merrill Davis, lawyer-delegate from Utah and 
former Army Intelligence and FBI agent, submitted some of the basic ideas 
in this plank.” 

The small business and economics plank reflected the approximately 
equal contributions of the subcommittee and the drafting committee. It 
was a reaffirmation of the promises of the 1948 and prior platforms. The 
taxation and monetary policy plank was primarily the handiwork of the 
subcommittee and was also based on previous platform stands. The agri- 
culture plank was almost completely the achievement of Chairman Harold 
McKinley, delegate from lowa, and his subcommittee. The controversial 
section on parity prices was taken from a 1950 statement of Republican 
policy.’* The labor plank also reflected relatively equal contributions from 
the subcommittee and the drafting committee. 

The planks dealing with natural resources, water policy, and public 
lands were primarily the work of General Patrick Hurley's subcommittee, 
assisted by Senator Millikin, who had a special interest in Western affairs 
and fisheries, and Senator Richard Nixon, who concerned himself par- 
ticularly with the tidelands oil section. The veterans plank was a rehash 
of the 1948 statement. The social security and health, and education 
planks were subjected to such a thorough editing and revision by the draft- 
ing committee that its work almost entirely displaced the subcommittee’s 
recommendations.** 

The civil rights plank, as was pointed out above, was another composite 
of group thinking. The basic sections were derived from past platforms — 
“favor the abolition of the poll tax” (1948); “legislation against lynching” 
(1944); “condemn . . . appeals to racial or religious prejudice” (1944). The 
controversial section dealing with discriminatory employment practices 
evolved from the give and take of the full committee. 

The censorship plank was of drafting-committee origin and stemmed 
from earlier statements. The equal rights plank was, word for word, the 
same as that of 1948, and it represented another triumph for Mrs. Ethel 
E. Murrell’s National Women’s Party. 


" The gist of some of the condemnations are contained in the “Statement of Republican 
Principles and Objectives,” Re jean Fact-Book (Washington: Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 1952), p. 91. This statement was adopted by the Republican 
members of the House and Senate and concurred in by members of the National 
Committee in February, 1950. 

* Ibid, p. 90. 


™ The social security plank was a faponiien of utterances — platform and Congres 
sional. The 1952 statement, “We shall make a thorough study of universal pey-as- 
we-go pension plans,” is a ing of the promise of “A thorough-going study of 
a program of more nearly universal coverage including the principle of pay-as-you-go” 
contained in the “Statement of Republican Principles and Objectives,” op. cit., p. 91. 
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The plank on statehood reflected the concern of the territorial delegates 
and the interest of the drafting committee in Congressional politics. The 
Hawaiian section culminated a line of thinking ranging all the way from 
an indorsement of home rule in 1944 and eventual statehood in 1948 to a 
demand for immediate statehood in 1952. The Alaskan section followed 
the same progression, but stopped short of immediate statehood. Puerto 
Rico’s position was left unchanged and that of the District of Columbia 
was based on the 1948 statement as modified by the maneuverings of the 
pressure groups. 

The planks dealing with the civil service, mail, and government re- 
organization were largely joint endeavors combining the subcommittee’s 
ideas and the drafting committee's polishing. The corruption plank was 
rewritten by the Millikin committee. The plank on the Republican 
Eightieth Corigress was the major concern of the drafting committee, which 
had a genuine interest in and incentive for defending the accomplishments 
of the first Republican Congress since 1932. Most of the material in this 
plank came directly from information published by the Republican Policy 
Committee. 

When the Republican platform of 1952 is compared with the Demo- 
cratic platform, two characteristics stand out. One is the similarity of 
format. This was deliberately contrived by the Democrats, who drafted 
theirs later. Secondly, there is a noticeable absence of denunciation of the 
opposition party found in the Democratic platform. This, also, was inten- 
tional, for purposes of contrast. 

The genesis of the Democratic platform goes back to the White House 
draft and the McCormack revision, the drafting committee, the special 
advisers, the full committee, and the legacy of past platforms. The long 
preamble, typical of recent platforms, emanated from the administration 
with embellishments by Dewey Anderson and Joseph C. Duggan. State 
Department advisers, working with various administrative aides, provided 
the basic ideas for the foreign policy and national defense planks. A few 
changes were introduced by the drafting committing. The section on 
“progressive immigration policies” not only repudiated legislation passed 
by the Congressional wing of the party but also recognized the successful 
lobbying of Monsignor John O’Grady of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and several nationality groups. 

The national economy plank also mirrored administration policies, as 
modified by Bertram Gross and other drafters. The agriculture plank con- 
tained the ideas and suggestions of a number of individuals, each of whom 
typified a different element within and without the party organization. 
Building from the administration's draft, which was largely the work of 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and his executive assistant, Wesley Mc- 
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Cune, the drafters revised this plank to include suggestions from Clinton 
Anderson, Representative Cooley, chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Joseph C. Duggan, and a spokesman from the Farmers Union. 

The labor plank was essentially the same as in 1948. The word “strongly” 
was inserted between the words “we” and “advocate” of the 1948 plank 
to emphasize the party’s stand in 1952 on the Taft-Hartley Act. All in all, 
the plank resulted from the combined efforts of the White House, Bertram 
Gross, Senators Magnuson and Lehman, and the labor representatives on 
the committee, William Lee of the AFL and Joseph A. Bierne of the CIO. 

A number of individuals contributed to the natural resources and con- 
servation planks. The ideas contained in the administration's draft ema- 
nated from the office of Secretary of Interior Oscar Chapman. McCormack 
and Gross inserted their ideas in the revised draft. Senator Magnuson and 
delegate Lyle E. Cook contributed the public power and wild life sections. 
Senator Hunt of Montana also was active on these planks. The section 
on “River Basin Development” comes verbatim from the 1948 platform. 
The full committee substituted this for the wording proposed by the draft- 
ing committee. The business plank was largely of White House origin, as 
was the plank on atomic energy. 

The plank on social security and related items illustrates the influence 
of Dewey Anderson on the 1952 platform. The section on housing is taken 
verbatim from the proposed plank submitted by the National Public Social 
Policies Committee with which Anderson was associated.’ The sections 
on children were, again, almost exact duplicates of recommendations made 
by this organization."’ In the revision of the White House draft, made by 
McCormack, Anderson, and others, these items were substituted for the 
original statements. In the other sections on health, pensions, and insur- 
ance, Gross and his aides were successful in retaining the language of the 
administration. The education plank passed through many hands. The 
administration's draft provided the backdrop, Anderson added the sentence 
on equality of educational opportunity, and the subcommittee reshuffled 
the paragraphs. In the full committee, Forrest Rozzell, delegate from 
Arkansas, and also a field director for the NEA, offered amendments 
which were accepted, thereby adding another author to the plank. 

The varied items included within the general plank on strengthening 
democratic government were contributed from a number of sources, includ- 
ing the full committee, the White House, and Senator Theodore Green of 
Rhode Island in the drafting committee. The equal rights plank was simply 
a restatement of similar pledges in the 1944 and 1948 platforms. The 


“See A Platform For You and Your Family (Washington: Public Affairs Institute, 1952), 
p. ll 
" Ibid., p. 1 
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statehood planks likewise reiterated the 1948 promises concerning Alaska 
and Hawaii. Puerto Rico’s new commonwealth status was commended and 
the District of Columbia was promised home rule and national representa- 
tion, a bit more than it got in 1948. 

The drafting committee took Representative Brooks Hays’s original 
proposal and by revising it gave it a new slant as the plank on constitutional 
government. The antifilibuster section came from Senator Sparkman, as 
strengthened by the full committee. The civil rights plank was a drafting 
committee compromise left untouched by the full committee. The basis 
of this section was Philip Perlman’s proposal, which, in essence, was the 
original White House draft."* Important contributions were also made by 
Senators Magnuson, Sparkman, Holland, and Humphrey, and by Repre- 
sentative Dawson. The prayer-like conclusion, Chairman McCormack’s 
personal contribution, is reminiscent of the one found in the 1948 platform. 

The emphasis in this article has been on the procedures and stages 
through which the platform must pass before harmony and unity can be 
achieved. Whether the machinery described above will be used to formu- 
late the 1956 platforms can only be answered by further research.’* This 
kind of study must be undertaken before meaningful answers can be found 
to the basic question of the significance of party platforms in our political 
process. This is an area of considerable controversy and comment, yet 
little studied. This study shows that the platforms of 1952 bore the sanc- 
tion of a large number of organizations and individuals. National, state, 
and local party officials and members were involved. National, state, and 
local public officials were on the various committees. Resolutions com- 
mittees and subcommittees, paid and voluntary professional researchers, 
potential and actual presidential nominees, and interest groups of every 
kind and description had a hand, or at least a voice, in the platform-making 
process. William Allen White recognized the manifold ‘nature of the 
formulating-process with this succinct analysis: 

These preliminary platform writers are overwhelmed with advice and counsel. More 
still chan that, each of the factional ay drafts before a National Convention meets 
has been mulled over by a hundred i peor etems Platform making is not at all a 


secret on Agim autian on Oo is “an open covenant openly arrived at” as 
those Siam an in Aatadenn oottden™ 


“ The late Walter White, head of the NAACP, had given his approval to both the White 
House civil rights draft and the Perlman amendment. 


seeking renomination, the ess for his party may differ 
Roy Peel and T. C. Donnelly, The 1937 Campaign 
Sate out Secretary of the Treasury 
latform. Raymond Moley reported that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt: 
After Seven Years (New York: Hae toon, 1939), pp. 346-47. 
a Allen White, What It’s All About (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), pp. 





APPROPRIATIONS CONTROL AND THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM * 


Morcan THOMAS 
University of Michigan 


PPROPRIATIONS bills for the United States Atomic Energy Com- 

mission usually bring forth strong protests from members of the Joint 

Committee on Atomic Energy, predicting severe curtailment of the 
AEC program if the Appropriations Committees’ bills are enacted as 
drafted.' But the Joint Committee’s proposed rectifying amendments are 
rarely accepted, and each Appropriations Committee in House and Senate 
usually is successful in having these bills passed in the form in which they 
come from committee. Without further investigation one could easily con- 
clude that the Appropriations Committees are exerting a high degree of 
appropriations control over the Atomic Energy Commission in the process 
of appropriating funds. To discover whether this easy assumption is or is 
not true is the objective of this study. 

By appropriations control is meanc the influence Congress exerts 
through its “power of the purse”: the exclusive power to appropriate funds 
for the functioning of the federal government. In exercising appropriations 
control the Congress works chiefly through its agents, the Appropriations 
Committee in the House of Representatives and its counterpart in the 
Senate. The degree of control which these two committees can exercise 
over administrative agencies is gauged chiefly in two ways. First, how much 
do these committees reduce the money total budgeted for an administrative 
agency? Under the federal government's system of lump-sum appropria- 
tions this is curtailment of the roughest kind. Second, what appropriation 
language limitations do the committees place on the use of personal services 
and other objects of expenditure and on the procedures and practices of an 
administrative agency? This type of control is more specific and is directed 
at an administrative facet of the program. 

Appropriations control is also exercised by means of “suggestions” or 
“warnings” made in committee reports or in oral exchanges at the hearings. 
If these are not followed, legal and more stringent restrictions are likely 
to be inserted in the appropriations bill the next year, or a committee in- 


* Data for this study were gathered in the course of group research supported by the 
Michigan-Memorial Phoenix Project at the University of Michigan. The Phoenix 
Project is devoted to research in the peacetime applications of atomic energy. 

‘For an analysis of the role of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in the atomic 
energy program, see Morgan Thomas, Atomic Energy and Congress (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1956). 
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vestigation is likely to arouse disapproval of agency actions by the general 
public or an influential group. But these informal power relationships be- 
tween the Appropriations Committees and administrative agencies are in 
most cases too subtle for systematic study. And in this particular case, as 
will be seen, the AEC’s high degree of independence renders appropria- 
tions control by these informal means decidedly ineffectual. Therefore this 
analysis of appropriations control over the atomic energy program will use 
as general gauges only the two definite controls through curtailment of 
total dollars appropriated and through administrative and procedural re- 
strictions. 


CURTAILMENT oF ToTrat DotLars APPROPRIATED 


For the sake of simplicity it is possible to consolidate the three different 
forms of budget authorizations which Congress has enacted for the AEC 
(appropriations of new obligational authority, contract authorizations, and 
appropriations of cash to liquidate prior year contract authority), because 
the percentage of reductions made by the Congress in the AEC total 
budget authorizations is almost the same as that made in new obligational 
authority’ and as that made in cash appropriations.’ Furthermore, no obli- 
gational authority has ever been lost by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
because Congress at the end of each fiscal year has always reappropriated 
unobligated appropriations and reauthorized unobligated contract author- 
izations.* Hence, the total of the obligational authority granted to the 
Commission since the program started equals the total amount available 
for expenditure. 

As with all requests for appropriations, those of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are considered first by the House of Representatives through 
its Committee on Appropriations.’ These AEC estimates have been as 
printed in the President’s budget document, except for five occasions when 
they were reduced before the House had a chance to act on the initial 


* New obligational authority can be derived by subtracting the cash to liquidate prior year 
contract authority fron: tne total budget authorizations. 
*Cash appropriations can be derived by deducting contract authorizations from the total 
authorizations. 
* The only case of rescission of contract auihority was a cancellation of $635,623 made at 
the AEC's request in 1952 when the AEC converted entirely to a cash appropriation 


*The actual hearings and the preparation of the appropriation bill take place in a sub- 
committee, which for the AEC up to the 84th Congress was that on Independent 
Offices. In the period prior to 1944 all funds for atomic energy were hidden under 
other appropriations, but as the magnitude of the operation increased the administra- 
tion found it necessary to take Congressional leaders into confidence in order to 
establish separate appropriations. Thus from 1944 to 1946, the period immediately 
before the organization of the AEC, appropriations were piloted through Congress by 
the leadership without any public discussion. See Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge 
Bundy, On Active Service in Peace and War (New York: Harper & Bros., 1947), 
p. 614. 
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budget requests. In order to include these five cases of reductions, the 
AEC estimates are referred to as revised estimates in the accompanying 
tables.* 


The average reduction from these revised estimates by the House of 
Representatives was about 22 per cent. In this average is a 50 per cent 
reduction in the supplemental appropriation bill for fiscal year 1953 for 
the purpose of enforcing fuller construction planning rather than holding 
back the program by that amount. When this outstanding but misleading 
reduction is eliminated, the average reductions made by the House are 
about 12 per cent below the revised estimates (see Table 1). 


Taste | 


House Action on AEC Appropriations Requests*® 
(in millions of dollars) 
House 
House Amount as 
Amount Amount Below Per Cent of 
AEC" s Voted AEC’s Rewised ABC's Rewised 
Revised Request by House Request Request 


Funds transferred from the War Department 
Reg. $ 500 $ 425 75 85 
Supp. 150T 150 100 
Reg. 950 902 95 
Supp. 110 110 100 
Reg. 1167 1090 93 
Supp. 88 79 90 
Reg. 1043§ 948 91 
Supp. 260 260 
Supp. 1050 840 80 
Supp. 51 47 91 
Reg. 1210 1140 94 
Supp. 273 260 9 
Supp. 484 200 41 
Reg. 13129 1138 87 
Supp. 3191 1485 47 
1954 Reg. 1096tt 1058 97 
1955 Reg. 1342°° 1190 89 
Tora $14,277 $11,322 79 


* Includes both cash and contract authority 

t AEC estimates reduced from $200 million prict to House action 

t AEC estimates reduced from $1,025 million prior to House action 

§ AEC estimates reduced from $1,060 million prior to House action 

§ $635,625 of contract authority was rescinded this year at ABC's request 
tt AEC estimates reduced from $1,593 million priet to House action 

** ABC estimates reduced from $1,366 million prict to House action 


* The total effect of these revisions has been a reduction of $663 million, of which $497 
sullion came in the Eisenhower administration's first budget for fiscal year 1954 
Report to Accompany H. R. 5690, Independent Offices Appropriations Bill, 1954, 83d 
Cong, Ist Sess., H. R. Rep. No. 550, pt. 1, p. 13, and pt. 2, p. | (lume 11, 1953) 
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Taste I 


Senate Action on AEC Appaoraiarions Requests* 


(in millions of dollars) 
Senate 
Amount 
Senate Amount Per Cent as Per Cent 
AEC" s Amount Above Increase of ABC's 
Revised Voted That Voted Over House Revised 
Request by Senate by House Amount Request 


Funds transferred from the War Department 


Reg. $ 500 $ 500 $ 75 18 100 
Supp. 150 150 100 


Reg. 950 922 20 97 
Supp. 110 110 100 


1167 1090 93 
Supp. 88 79 9” 


1043 948 91 
260 260 100 
10801 1080 100 
Of 92 


1210 97 
273 9” 
484 200 41 


1312 87 

3191 3660 115 

1954 1096 1058 97 
1955 .. 1342 1233 92 
Tora, .... $14,320 $13,928 , 97 


* Includes both cash and contract authority. 
1 AEC estimates increased from $100 million prict to Senate action 
t AEC estimates increased from $51 million prict w Senate action. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations, considering agency budgets 
after House action is completed, generally makes partial restoration of 
House cuts. These increases can be represented as percentages above the 
House allowances. For the AEC, by excluding again the misleading 1953 
situation in which the Senate raised the House allowance by 146 per cent, 
the average increase voted by the Senate (done only in eight out of seven- 
teen appropriations bills) was somewhat over 4 per cent.’ More signifi- 
cantly, Senate action produced an average reduction of only 3 per cent 
from the AEC’s revised estimates (see Table Il). 


. “In two cases small increases in estimates Ly hy. million were made by the AEC 


after the House action on the AEC tt before the Senate Committee had 
made its . In these two cases bm additional amounts were added to make 
up the AEC’s revised ae y H. R. 9920, Supplemental Ap- 
prappiesions Bill, 1951, Bist ln Cong. 2d Sem .» p- 2684 (December 20, oot 

Report to | Fourth feogeneed A Ppropriations Bill, | 
82d Cong., ics Gone, ton n. Rep. No. 3 , p. 2 (May 22, 1951). 
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When the differences between the House and Senate were compro- 
mised (usually at an amount very near to an average between the two 
amounts), the average by which the actual appropriations fell below the 
AEC’s revised estimates was 9 per cent (see Table III). But this percentage 
exaggerates the final net effect of appropriations control. Such distortion 
comes about for two reasons. 

First, Congress often makes a record of reduction by cuts which are 
likely to be restored during the fiscal year. Thus on several occasions cuts 
voted by the Appropriations Committees have been accompanied by state- 
ments like the following: 

In view of the assurance of AEC officials that funds already provided will meet all 


oes until early next spring the Committee has effected a reduction of $284,- 
,000 in the supplemental request of $484,200,000, leaving a total of $200,000,000, which 


Taare Ill 


Fina Action on AEC Appropriations Requests * 
(in millions of dollars) 


Final Final Final Final 
Approp Approp Approp. Approp. as 
Over Under 


AEC's Under Per Cent of 
Revised Actual Amt. Voted Amt. Voted Revised Revised 
Request Approp by House by Senate Request Request 


Funds transferred from War Department 


Ree $ SO $ 425 $ 7m tBies 
Supp. 150 150 100 


950 912 10 38 %6 
110 110 100 


1167 1090 93 
88 79 #0 


1043 948 91 
260 260 : 100 
1080 1065 ” 
64 59 92 
1140 ; 94 

273 266 97 
484 200 41 


1312 1138 87 
3191 2987 673 94 


ee 1096 1058 97 
1955 .. Reg. 1342 1210 20 23 132 9 


Total cash and 
Contract authority $14,320 $13,097 $1,775 $ 831 $1,223 91 


Total cash only .... $12,671 $11,531 91 


* Includes both cash and contract authority. 
? This difference includes an additional $30 million AEC requested afer House action. 
t This difference includes an additions! $15 million AEC requested after House action. 
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will be entirely sufficient to meet any emergency needs for additional funds which may 
arise prior to the time Congress has had a further opportunity to review the pro- 
gram..." 


If just this $284,200,000 were deducted from AEC’s total requests, the esti- 
mates received as appropriations would rise by 2 per cent (to 93 per cent). 

Second, AEC estimates have been considerably less firm than those of 
most other government agencies.’ This fact has prompted Congress to 
make reductions in the hope of finding later that the AEC estimates were 
too high and of making the AEC subsequently budget more carefully.’’ 
The following quotation from a report of the House Committee thus ex- 
plained reductions which it had voted: 


... the Commission admitted during the hearings that estimates could vary as much as 
25 to 334%. Under these circumstances the committee believes that the reduction can be 
made without hampering or slowing down this important program, and that additional 
funds can be provided where more accurate estimates are available and the need therefor 
demonstrated.” 


In actuality, additional funds have been provided frequently during a 
single fiscal year. For example, from 1948 to 1953 the AEC had an average 
of two and one-half appropriations bills per fiscal year. Obviously chances 
for restorations of reductions have been good. 

It is impossible to evaluate with any precision the effect of these two 
factors on the amount of reduction in AEC estimates made by Congress. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that they have worked to soften the effect 
of an already not-too-severe average reduction of 9 per cent in AEC’s esti- 
mates. As has previously been pointed out, this percentage is well within 


"Report to Accompany H. R. 5650, Second Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1952, 82d 
Cong, lst Sess., H. R. Rep. No. 1180, p. 13 (October 8, 1951). See also the sub- 
committee chairman's statement in the House, 93 Cong. Rec., 80th Cong, Ist Sess., 
p. 10043 (July 24, 1947). 

* This is an understandable condition for budgets for huge construction programs carried 
on under conditions of such urgency and haste that budget estimates have been made 
as much as two or three years before plans and specifications are completed and 
sometimes even before sites have been selected. 

” The impression should not be left that the AEC estimates have always been either too 
high or too low. While the attention of Congress and the public has been drawn 
to incidents in which costs greatly exceeded budget estimates, such as the Hanford 
overrun, there have been numerous other occasions on which actual costs have been 
well below budget estimates. On an over-all basis, estimates that were high and esti- 
mates that were low offset one another, as evidenced by General Electric's report on 
57 major construction projects at Hanford, on all of which actual costs exceeded 
budget estimates by less than one per cent (Inwestigation into the United States 
Atomic Energy Project, Hearings before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 81st 
Cong., lst Sess., pt. 8, p. 356). Also the House Subcommittee went so far as to 
complain, in connection with its review of the 1955 estimates, that the AEC had in 
the past generally over-estimated its requirements for funds. The Subcommittee then 
used this alleged fact as its justification for eliminating contingency funds from the 
estimate. Report to Accompany H. R. 8583, Independent Offices Appropriations Bill, 
1955, 83d Cong, 2d Sess., if R. Rep. No. 1428, p. 10 (March 26, 1954). 


" Report to Accompany H. R. 9920, Second Supplemental quar Bill, 1951, Bist 


Cong., 2d Sess., H. R. Rep. No. 3193, p. 15 (Dec. 15, 1950). 
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the margin of error in most of the AEC’s budget estimates. Hence it is 
concluded that Congress has not exercised great influence over the scope 
and tempo of the atomic energy program from the standpoint of actual 
total dollars appropriated. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND ProcepURAL RESTRICTIONS 


Formal limitations providing control over an administrative agency can 
be made by the Appropriations Committees in the form of various kinds 
of restrictions added to the language of an appropriation act. Such provisos, 
often added in bewildering profusion and complexity, all stem from the 
general intent to circumscribe the agency's freedom of action. Language 
limitations attached to the AEC’s appropriations have been grouped into 
four general areas: personnel, travel, construction, and community man- 
agement. 


Personnel 


Congressional Appropriations Committees are particularly concerned 
about the use of manpower in government, and they generally believe that 
administrators are prone to want more and more personnel in highly paid 
positions. They therefore employ various forms of personnel restrictions 
added to the language of appropriations acts. These will now be taken up 
in turn as they have been applied to the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Salary Classifications. The original freedom granted to the AEC in its 
organic act to set up its own salary classifications was limited by a proviso 
which the House Appropriations Committee successfully added to the 
fiscal year 1948 Appropriations Act in 1947.'* For scientific and technical 
personnel the Committee was willing to leave the freedom of the Com- 
mission intact, but for managerial personnel, the Committee required the 
Commission to follow the Classification Act of 1923 in setting classification 
grades and salaries for its staff. In the Senate debate on this bill, three 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy attempted, but failed, 
to define “scientific and technical personnel” to include practically all man- 
agerial personnel of the AEC. In the following two fiscal years the AEC 
continued without avail to request the deletion of this proviso bringing 
its managerial personnel within the salary scale of the federal civil service. 


The stringency of this limitation on maximum salaries was partially 
relieved shortly after the new Classification Act was passed in 1949. This 
Act provided for three new grades above the preceding maximum for all 


™ Pub. L. No. 269, 80th Cong, Ist Sess., 61 Star. at L. 589, subsequently rephrased to 
incorporate the terminology of the “Classification Act of 1949” (Pub. L. No. 429, Blot 
Cong., Ist Sess., 63 Sear. ar L. 959) in the “Independent Offices Appropriations Act of 
1952,” Pub. L. No. 137, 82d Cong, let Sess., 65 Sear. at L 269. All appropriation 
acts from 1947 to 1955 inclusive have included this proviso 
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agencies covered by civil service regulations. The AEC was quick to secure 
from the General Accounting Office an informal interpretation that the 
1949 Classification Act could be extended to the AEC, which allowed the 
AEC to pay its managerial personnel at the higher salaries. Under this 
Act each federal agency was assigned a specific quota of these “super- 
grades” (as they were called), but the AEC was not so limited."* 

Personnel Employees’ Ratio. Another device employed by the Appro- 
priations Committees has been that of fixing a ratio of the number of 
persons engaged in personnel work to the total employment in a federal 
agency. The Independent Offices Subcommittees have inserted this require- 
ment into their annual appropriations bills since fiscal year 1950."* 

Specific requests for exemption of the AEC from this limitation in con- 
nection with the bills for fiscal years 1950 and 1953 were not granted. 
However, the AEC has had a distinct advantage over other agencies in 
operating under this proviso. The AEC, having its personnel work merged 
with “organization and methods” work in one division, has been able to 
assign additional employees to personnel duties on less than half-time and 
thus not count them as personne! workers. In effect, the AEC has not 
been burdened by this conventional ratio. 

Limitations on Personal Services. One method of requiring reductions 
in personnel took the form of a general formula known as the Jensen 
amendment. First proposed in 1951, it was actually included in most 
appropriations acts in fiscal years 1952 and 1953.'* It prohibited agencies 
from filling three out of four vacancies which occurred in their organiza- 
tion until a reduced level of employment (usually 90 per cent) had been 
reached. The Commission was subject to the Jensen amendment for two 
or three months, between the passage of its regular 1952 appropriation 
and the 1952 supplemental appropriation, in which it was exempted. 
While the AEC may have been slightly inconvenienced during this period, 
it escaped the major impact which this amendment had on nearly all 
other agencies of the government. 

In recent years the Appropriations Committees have seen fit to apply 
to administrative agencies an appropriation limitation on the total dollars 
spent for personal services. Such limitations, not applied to the AEC until 
fiscal year 1952, have been included in each of the AEC’s appropriations 
since that year. In all cases the amount established as a limitation was 
well below the amount included by the Commission for personal services 
in its budget estimate. 


” Independent Offices Appropriations for 1953, Hearings before the subcommittee of the 


+ pene on Appropriations, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., p. 1123. Also see 63 Stat 
at L, 959. 


* Pub. L. No. 266, 81st Cong., Ist Sess., 63 Seat. at L. 634. 
* Pub. L. No. 137, 82d Cong., let Sess., 65 Sear. at L. 292, sec. 605 (i). 
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But the AEC has had available a significant loophole. Its system of 
operating through private contractors has permitted considerable flexibility 
in assigning functions to contractor personnel instead of government em- 
ployees. For example, while the guards at Los Alamos laboratory are civil 
servants, those at most other AEC installations are employed by the con- 
tractors who operate them. Similarly, chauffeurs, telephone operators, 
maintenance and repair crews, and so forth, may be government employees 
at one installation and contractor employees at another. Unquestionably 
the opportunity for shifting functions from government to contractor per- 
sonnel exists,’* but it is impossible to determine the degree to which this 
device has been employed by the AEC to evade limitations on its per- 
sonnel imposed by Congress. 

All in all, the AEC has not been subjected to as much appropriations 
control in regard to its employment of personnel as have most other 
civilian executive agencies. 


Travel 


An appropriation limitation on the total amount the AEC could obli- 
gate for travel appeared first in fiscal year 1949."" Then it reappeared in 
the appropriations acts for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955. Many agencies 
have had this kind of restriction practically every year, and thus the AEC 
has been restricted in this way much less frequently than other agencies. 
Furthermore, the opportunity to shift some travel activities from the Com- 
mission to the contractors has been available here also. 


Construction 


In the area of construction procedures the Appropriations Committees 
have made their greatest effort in an attempt to require what they regard 
as economical methods. The AEC, believing that much time can be saved, 
has simultaneously carried on design, procurement, and construction activi- 
ties for new plants and facilities. This is not in accordance with the usual 
commercial procedure, in which design precedes procurement and procure- 
ment precedes construction. For their part, the Appropriations Committees, 
and the House Committee in particular, have stressed the generally un- 
economical nature of this unusual AEC procedure and the corresponding 
roughness of its budget estimates, often prepared before any detailed design 
work has been started or a site selected. Accordingly, the Committees 
successfully inserted in the 1950 appropriations a provision which would 
prevent the Commission from (1) starting any new construction project 
for which an estimate was not included in the budget, and (2) starting 


* Independent Offices Appropriations Bill, 1950, Hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, 81st Cong., lst Sess., pp. 1106-1109. 
" Pub. L. No. 862, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., 62 Stace. ar L. 1197 
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any new construction project, the currently estimated cost of which ex- 
ceeded the estimated cost included in the budget, unless the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget specifically approved of the construction and a 
detailed explanation was submitted by that Director to the Appropriations 
Committees and the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.’* This Act also 
provided that whenever the current estimate of the cost of a construction 
project exceeded by 15 per cent the estimate included in the budget for 
that project, the Commission was required to submit a detailed explanation 
to the Bureau and the three committees named before. 

Three months later, probably as a result of the knowledge that the 
Soviet Union had an A-bomb, most of the stringency was taken out of 
these provisions by an amendment, sponsored by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, allowing the Commission to ignore the above provisions 
in undertaking the construction of “technical and construction facilities” 
if it certified to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that immediate 
construction was necessary to the “national defense and security,” and if 
the Director agreed.’* The principal effect of this change was to free the 
Commission from detailed justification of new construction required prev- 
iously by the superseded provisos. 

For 1953, the House Committee revised the construction rider to pro- 
vide that the AEC might not start any construction project for which an 
estimate was not included in the budget or whose currently estimated cost 
exceeded by 35 per cent the amount included in the budget estimate.” 
Despite the Commission's plea that the Budget Bureau escape clause be 
restored and that architect-engineer work be exempted along with projects 
amounting to less than $250,000, the proviso was passed as originally 
conceived. 

In the 1953 Supplemental Appropriations Bill, the House Committee 
made its supreme effort to require the Commission’s compliance with its 
notion of businesslike procedures. The Committee cut by 53 per cent the 
funds requested by the Commission to finance the fiscal 1953 expansion 
program, and at the same time added to the restrictions one which pro- 
vided that no part of the appropriation could be used for the construction 
of any project unless funds were available for the completion of such 
project.”" The intent here was to force the Commission to complete the 


" The limitations contained in this proviso were not to apply to any construction project 
where the total estimated cost did not exceed $500,000. See Pub. L. No. 266, 81st 
Cong., lst Sess., 63 Star. ar L. 634. 

” This bill, Sen. 2668 of the 8lst Cong., became Public Law No. 422, approved October 28, 
1949; 63 Sear. at L. 947. 

*” Pub. L. No. 445, 82d Cong., 2d Sess., 66 Star. ar L. 395, 

"Report to Accompany H. R. 8370, Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1953, 82d Cong., 
2d Sess., H. R. Rep. No. 2316, p. 23 (lune 26, 1952). 
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design of a project (in order to ascertain its total cost) before beginning 
construction and to permit the Committee to look at these estimates before 
appropriating the balance of the funds required. 

Although the latter objective was thwarted by the compromise finally 
worked out, which accepted the Senate’s desire to appropriate the full 
amount requested for the expansion program, the former objective of forc- 
ing firmer estimates on all construction projects was accomplished. A 
special procedure for making these estimates and reporting them for con- 
solidation in the office of the AEC’s Director of Finance was instituted by 
the Commission to operate in keeping with the requirements of this 
proviso.” The cumulative effect, then, of these construction provisos has 
been to induce more complete planning prior to construction in the Com- 
mission's expansion programs.** 


Community Management 


The House Appropriations Committee reports for fiscal years 1949 and 
1950 recommended sizable reductions in Commission expenditures for 
town operations management fees.** Evidently dissatisfied with the Com- 
mission's response to these recommendations, the Committee included in 
the fiscal year 1951 bill a dollar limitation on the fees which the Commis- 
sion could pay to its community management contractors. Despite pre- 
dictions by both Commissioners and Joint Committee members that dire 
results would follow, the House Committee succeeded in forcing through 
this proviso, which in effect cut in half the fees paid community manage- 
ment contractors at Oak Ridge. Afterward, the Commission was able to 
shift the contract to certain staff members of the previous contractor who 
formed a new company to take over the community management function 
with a lower fee. Notably, the program did not collapse as the Commis- 
sion spokesmen feared it would. This effort on the part of the House 
Committee to introduce a greater degree of economy into the AEC com- 
munity operations can definitely be called a success. While actual dollar 


*ULS. Atomic Energy Commission, “General Manager's Bulletin,” GM-BUD-3, Serial No 
149, and AEC Manual, Vol. 1000, pt. 300, chaps. 1304 and 1305 

"A minor rider relating to construction appeared in the fiscal year 1952 appropriations 
bill and provided that funds contained in the AEC appropriation should not be used 
for any new construction project until after the Commission had “notified all archi- 
tects and engineers involved that the plans for such projects should be purely utili 
tarian and without unnecessary refinements.” Pub. L. No. 137, 82d Cong, let Sess. 
65 Sear. at L. 269. Despite a letter from Chairman Dean, which Senator Maybank 
read into the Congressional Record [82d Cong., Ist Sess., Vol. 97, p. 6713 (lune 19, 
1951)}, predicting dire results if this provision remained in the bill, it appears that 
the Commission was able to satisfy the requirements without undue inconvenience 

‘See Report to Accompany H. R. 6829, Supplemental Independent Offices Appropriations 
Bill, 1949, 80th ¢ ong., 2d Sess., H. R. Rep No 2245, Pp 3 (June 8, 1948), and Report 
to Accompany H. R. 4177, Independent Offices Appropriations Bill, 1950, Ble Cong, 
Ist Sess., H. R. Rep. No. 425, p. 3 (April 11, 1949) 
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savings were small, especially in view of the fact that the contractor whose 
fee had been cut sued the government successfully for breach of contract, 
it was a clear triumph in principle for the House Committee over the ve- 
hement opposition from the Commission and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Tue Decree or Contror 

The Appropriations Committees have made hardly any impact on the 
scope and scale of the atomic energy program. They have made more of 
an impact in controlling administrative operations by specific limitations 
and procedural requirements written into appropriation acts. Thus the 
over-all impact can be summed up as follows: to a very great extent in 
the area of program development and to a lesser extent in the area of 
administration the AEC appears to have been freed from appropriations 
control. 

Other studies of the impact of appropriations control on particular 
programs and administrative agencies have not come to light. Hence, the 
results obtained here for the AEC can not now be compared with those 
obtained from studies of other executive agencies. A nonsystematic search 
of the history of other appropriations statutes reveals a generally greater 
use of reductions in budget estimates and of language limitations by the 
Appropriations Committees. Accordingly, if one were to draw a continuum 
reaching from the agencies least subject to appropriations control to the 


agencies most subject to appropriations control, the AEC should be placed 
among those agencies least controlled. 


A Hypornesis or Causes 


What are the characteristics of the atomic energy operation which 
appear likely to account for this low degree of appropriations control? The 
AEC was always conditioned by the need for speed in its program. Thus 
the natural tendency of administrators to stress program adequacy (the 
accomplishment of results regardless of costs) was greatly fortified, and the 
AEC consciousness of urgency made them extremely sensitive to the small- 
est appropriations restriction and extremely resistant to the suasion of the 
committees in behalf of economy and efficiency. 

Organizationally, the AEC was able to resist appropriations control by 
its use of the contractor system. By this device the AEC arranged with 
business firms to perform its manufacturing, research, and developmental 
duties. The general doctrine of the Commission was opposed to the em- 
ployment of a large number of government supervisors of the AEC’s vast 
contractual operation. Therefore, inefficiency, if it was a problem in the 
AEC, mostly concerned contractor operations rather than merely the direct 
operations of the AEC itself. And in contractor operations the Appropria- 
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tions Committees were not readily able to attack inefficiency. They could 
not impose limitations of appropriation acts directly on the contractors’ 
budget authorizations. Moreover, they were prone to follow the American 
theory that private business is ipso facto efficient and to assume that this 
efficiency would carry over into the contractual operation performed for 
the government. Unavoidably then, the contractor system frustrated the 
Appropriations Committees, because the government officials were neither 
directly in charge of administrative operations nor sufficiently numerous 
to keep careful check on the business contractors. 

The low degree of appropriations control over the AEC has one over- 
riding cause inhering in the nature of the AEC’s program. A mission vital 
to national defense and security endows an executive agency with consider- 
able protection from legislative encroachment. The AEC’s mission is para- 
mount to national defense, sensitive to the barometer of international ten- 
sions, and infused with a sense of urgency exceeding that of any other 
single operation of the national government. 

Although the importance of the AEC program for national defense 
acts as a general curb on appropriations control, it must be emphasized 
that there are certain qualifications of this broad generalization. First, there 
is the matter of time. As familiarization with the agency's program is 
gained, Appropriations Committees become more adept at exercising con 
trol without endangering the whole program. For example, contrary to its 
early hesitant approach, the House Appropriations Committee in July, 
1952, boldly insisted on a procedure by which the AEC had to present 
concrete plans and procedures before starting any new construction ac- 
tivity. Second, there is the matter of the directness of the relationship of 
different aspects of the program to national defense. For example, restric- 
tions over the research features of the program have been more stringent 
than those over raw materials procurement; similarly, as the AEC expands 
its peaceful atomic power activities they will be susceptible to greater con- 
trol than has been the atomic weapons program. 

To repeat, then, the fear of the Appropriations Committees to take the 
responsibility for injuring so vital a defense program is the major reason 
why these Committees do not exercise strong appropriations control over 
the AEC. It is likely that appropriations control is weak also over other 
federal defense programs, but a great amount of research will be necessary 
to prove it. 





COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE ROLE OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES IN STATE LEGISLATURES* 


WituasM J. Keere 
Chatham College 


HE CONCERN of scholars up to now in the study of political parties 
i heavily to the examination of voting behavior, party organiza- 
tion, party systems, and parties in the election process. Studies of 
voting behavior have been particularly numerous in recent years, most of 
them concerned in some way with the factors which influence the way 
people vote, the relationship between party identification and public policy 
issues, and the relationship between social categories and party preference. 
In view of this concentration, it would appear that increased study 
might now be given by political scientists to the “party-in-the-government”’ 
phase of the political process. And there are good reasons why study might 
be focused on the political process at the state level. Although federal 
government power has increased substantially in recent decades, sometimes 
with a corresponding diminution of state power, it is still true that state 
governments play a very active role in formulating public policy. They 
engage in a variety of co-operative undertakings with the federal govern- 
ment and maintain numerous legislative and administrative controls over 
local governments. The increasing obligations placed upon the states in 
matters involving schools, economic welfare, housing, highways, and public 
health — to mention a few areas —give solid ground for more concen- 
trated investigation of state politics. 
Through virtually the whole operation of state government, in most 
states at least, political parties provide leadership and direction to public 
policy. Whether party leadership is nominal or real, how concerted party 


* The author wishes to thank Professor Charles S. Hyneman for his helpful suggestions 
on the preparation of this paper. 

" As a starter, in an area where there is a large amount of literature, one would cite works 
such as P. Lazarsfeld, B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1944); A. Campbell and R. L. Kahn, The People Elect 
a4 President (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1952); A. Campbell, O. 
Gurin, and W. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson & Co., 1954); 
B. R. Berelson, P. Lazarsfeld, and W. McPhee, Voting — A Study of Opinion Forma 
tion in a Presidential Campaign (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954); L. 
Harris, Is There a Republican Majority? Political Trends: 1952-1956 (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1954); L. Bean, How to Predict Elections (New York: Alfred A 
Knopf, 1948). Provocative journal articles appear regularly. See, for example, S. J. 
Eldersveld, “The Independent Vote: Measurement, Characteristics, and Implications 
for Party Strategy,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), 732-53; P. K. 
Hastings, “The Independent Voter in 1952: A Study of Pittsfield, Massachusetts,” 
American Political Science Review, XLVII (1953), 805-810; and W. E. Miller, “Party 
Preference and Attitudes on Political Issues: 1948-1951," American Political Science 
Review, XLVII (1953), 45-60. ; 
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action is obtained, and how it varies from state to state can be little more 
than guessed at. Since the publication of the Toward a More Responsible 
Two-Partry System report’ in 1950, a number of journal articles have ap- 
peared evaluating the doctrine of responsible party government.’ It is 
significant that the argument is directed to the national government. No 
doubt a larger reason for this is the slim literature available relative to the 
functions parties perform on the state level. Even so, enough is known to 
suggest that this might be a rich area for exploration. 


APPROACHES TO THE ComMpParRATive Stupy or Stare Potrrics 


At the outset, it may be useful to identify the several types of study 
which ultimately need to be made on this subject. Three approaches may 
be singled out. 


Institutional Description Studies. Studies of this character involve in- 
tensive examination of the structure and functions of legislative assemblies. 
Of considerable worth in themselves, such investigations will also yield 
data leading to more precise problem formulations. Hallie Farmer's The 
Legislative Process in Alabama‘ represents this type of inquiry. 

Analysis of Inclusive Categories. Inquiries along these lines, using gross 
quantitative data (e.g., roll-call votes), will be assisted as more descriptive 


studies of the first type appear. This second type of study has become 
common in recent years, with the result that there is a growing literature 
on pressure groups and political parties in the legislative process, voting 
behavior in legislative assemblies, rural-urban politics on the state level, 
and the personnel of state legislatures. 


Small Group Study. This third type of study applies more rigorous tests 
of significance in the investigation of narrowly defined situations. The 
small group analysis being developed by social psychologists and applied, 
say, to legislative committees or party leadership groups would represent 
this line of investigation. This paper, it should be made explicit, will be 
concerned particularly with the type of inquiry suggested in category two. 


* Committee on Political Parties, American Political Science Association, Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System (published as a supplement to the American Political 
Science Review, XLIV, September, 1950). 


* See, for example, Julius Turner, “Responsible Parties: A Dissent from the Floor,” Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, XLV (1951), 143-52; Austin Ranney, “Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System: A Commentary,” ibid., pp. 488-99; T. W. Goodman, 
“How Much Political Party Centralization Do We Want?” Journal of Politics, XIII 
(1951), 536-61; M. S. Stedman, Jr. and Herbert Sonthoff, “Party Responsibility — 
A Critical Inquiry,” Western Political Quarterly, 1V (1951), 454-68. 


* Hallie Farmer, The Legislative Process in Alabama (University: University of Alabama 
Press, 1949) 
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Some Paos_ems or ComMPARATIVE STUDY 


The difficulties attendant in cor:parative study of the party role in state 
legislatures are substantial.’ Variations in party organization and function 
from state to state appear on many different planes. For example, the com- 
parative strength of the parties obviously differs. Interesting data on this 
have been presented by Ranney and Kendall in their study, “The Ameri- 
can Party Systems.”* They analyze the forty-eight state party systems 
according to party competition since 1914 for the offices of President of the 
United States, United States senator, and governor. The state legislature 
study by the Committee on American Legislatures of the American Politi- 
cal Science Association, concerned more with party-in-the-government than 
the Ranney-Kendall study, delineates four categories of party systems 
operating in the states: two-party systems, states with a large majority 
party, one-party states, and nonpartisan legislatures.’ Using categories such 
as are formulated in these studies would facilitate analysis of the party role 
in states with similar and contrasting party systems. 

Additional differences between the states are evident. While this is 
present in most states, probably in no two is the rural-urban cleavage of 
the same intensity and significance. The way in which legislators are 
chosen, the number who successfully stay in office over a long period of 
years, the customary power accorded party leaders and the way in which 


they are chosen in the legislature, the existence and utilization of party 
institutions like the caucus, and the persistence of strong and cohesive 
groups within each party will vary from state to state. Putting the com- 
parative method to further test is the fact that somewhat dissimilar party 


*On the possibilities present in comparative analysis of state politics, see the excellent 
mimeographed memorandum, Research in State Politics, prepared by the Committee 
on Political Behavior of the Social Science Research Council. Issued in December, 
1954, the memorandum considers topics for comparative study involving aaentive 
roles, formal and informal legislative organization, recruitment of candidat 
party organization, patterns of interest-group activity, clientele relations in differing 
administrative structures, und variations in gubernatorial role. !t ought to be men- 
tioned that the memorandum was of real value in the preparation of this paper. 


a! five types of state party systems: two-party, modified one-party Democratic, 
odihed one-party Republican, one-party Democratic, and one-party Republican. 
tenn states are defined as “all those in which the second party had won more 
than 25 per cent of the elections studied.” Modified one-party states are “those in 
which the second party, while winning less than 25 per cent of all elections, has won 
over 30 per cent of the vote in over 70 per cent of all elections and has won over 
40 per cent of the vote in over 30 per cent of all elections.” Finally, one-party states 
are, statistically, “those in which the second party has won less than 25 od cent of all 
elections, and has also won over 30 per cent of the vote in less than 70 per cent of 
all elections and has won over 40 per cent of the vote in less than Bk pd of all 
elections.” There are obvious differences even within each category, the authors note. 
Fy A aaa Party Systems,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 
4 L 
"Belle Zeller (ed.), American State Legislatures (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1954), pp. 199-212. 
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institutions function in somewhat dissimilar legal-constitutional systems. 
Nonetheless, systematic comparison is possible at this point if the areas for 
study are kept sufficiently inclusive. 


SoME QUESTIONS FoR CONSIDERATION IN CoMPARATIVE STUDY 


There has been such meager empirical investigation of the state legis- 
lative process that almost any data collected will contribute importantly to 
the store of our understanding. Certain questions seem particularly in need 
of comparative investigation: (1) Is the party an effective instrument for 
harmonizing the activities of the executive and legislative branches — as 
most of the literature suggests? (2) Under what conditions and involving 
what legislative areas is the administration party's leadership on adminis- 
tration measures effective? Ineffective? (3) To what degree and on what 
types of issues do party members cohere? (4) What types of issues split the 
parties? (5) Are the parties tweedledum-tweedledee on issues, as the 
major part of the literature holds, or are there genuine and significant 
differences which separate the parties and which provide the voters with 
meaningful choices as to courses of action? (6) Are party principles and 
policies consistent over time? (7) Are party principles and policies con- 
sistent across state lines? (8) How important is the party function as 
“inside lobbyist” for the party organization as against its role as spokesman 
for the broader public interest? (9) When is the opposition party “watch- 
ful critic” — its function in two-party theory — and when is it a capricious, 
irresponsible minority? (10) What are the relationships between con- 
stituency characteristics and voting behavior and under what circumstances 
do constituency demands take precedence over party? (11) Under what 
conditions do political interest groups have a greater impact upon public 
policy formation than the parties? (12) Do national issues enter into state 
politics? The remainder of this paper will be concerned with developing 
some of the foregoing questions and examining certain assumptions about 
political parties in state legislature politics. 


Tue Party — HarMonizinoc AGENT BETWEEN Executive 
AND LeoisLaTive BraNncHes? 


One of the most common functions ascribed to the party is its con- 
tribution to meshing the operations of the executive and legislative 
branches. Nonetheless, this assumption has been little tested empirically. 
Important findings have been reported on this subject by V. O. Key, Jr., 
and Corinne Silverman in an article titled “Party and Separation of 
Powers: A Panorama of Practice in the States.” * The authors state that 
the one requirement necessary to carry out the function of co-ordinating 


* Public Policy, V (1954), 382412. 
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the work of the separate organs of government is that “electoral procedures 
and representative systems be so constructed that candidates of either party 
may capture both executive and legislature.” * Their data on state legis- 
latures where some party competition exists lead them to the conclusion 
that this essential condition is not found in a large number of cases. Over 
the period 1930-50 about one-third of the elections in the thirty-two states 
outside the South ended up with a party split between the governor and at 
least one house of the legislature.'” 

Also relevant to this point is the fact that in fifteen states, including 
several outside the South, at no time during the period studied was there 
a party division between the governor and the legislature; in fourteen of the 
fifteen states one party maintained continuous control over both branches." 
Thus in states where the second party is so weak as to present no challenge 
to the administration party, it is a fair assumption that the “harmonizing” 
role of the party has little meaning in fact. In one-party states considera- 
tions other than party seem more likely to be of significance. 

Key and Silverman are concerned wtih another matter of high im- 
portance for the comparative study of parties in state legislatures. This 
has to do with the relationship between the institutional structure of state 
government and the role played by parties in state politics. Malapportion- 
ment, staggered terms of office, the relation of state and federal election 
calendars, and the organization of the parties themselves, among other 
things, the authors suggest, may have considerable impact upon the char- 
acter and behavior of the parties in the legislature.’* The institutions and 
electoral procedures of state government “have been more or less de- 
liberately designed to frustrate popular majorities.” ** These observations 
lead to the view that the functions of parties in state legislatures cannot be 
evaluated accurately unless the legal-constitutional systems in which they 
operate receive consideration. Studies in depth in states with similar and 
contrasting institutional arrangements would permit more descriptive gen- 
eralizations about the co-ordinating role of parties in a system of separated 
powers. The Key-Silverman findings are a substantial challenge to the 
usual textbook assumptions. 


Party Souipariry AND Party Issues 


At this point data on the extent of legislative party conflict and the 
issues which embroil the parties are rather limited. Study in this area was 


* Ibid., p. 403. 

"In the great majority of cases it was a Democratic governor who had to contend with 
Republican legislative majorities. Ibid., p. 392. 

" Ibid., pp. 383-64. 

" Ibid, pp. 392-98. 

" Ibid., p. 398. 
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begun some fifty years ago by A. Lawrence Lowell.'* In order to compute 
the extent of party voting, Lowell defined a party vote as one in which 
more than 90 per cent of those party members who voted were on the same 
side uf the question and a non-party vote as one in which at least 10 
per cent of the party members voting were found on each side of the 
question. His primary concern, however, was with what he termed “true” 
party votes — “where there were party votes of both parties on opposite 
sides,” ** 

Lowell’s study of the legislative role of parties involves the British 
House of Commons, Congress, and several state legislatures. His data 
stretch back in some instances to the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In 1836, party voting"* in the House of Commons was relatively 
infrequent — the proportion of divisions in which both parties cast party 
votes on opposite sides amounted to only 22.65 per cent of the total roll- 
call votes of the session. By the middle of the century the amount of party 
voting in the House of Commons was climbing steadily; in 1894, 76.03 
per cent of the votes on which there were divisions were party votes.'’ 

Lowell found no clear trend toward increased party voting in the 
various Congresses which he examined. Rather he discovered substantial 
fluctuations in the amount of party voting between Congresses and, some- 
times, between two sessions of the same Congress. In the first session of 
the Fifty-fifth Congress (1897), for example, 85 per cent of the votes cast 
were party votes while only 20 per cent were party votes in the third session 
of that Congress. He found that when the amount of party voting was 
exceptionally large, it had often developed around a particularly con- 
troversial measure, such as the Dingley tariff bill in the Fifty-fifth Congress. 
In general, Lowell's study indicated that much less party voting occurred 
in Congress than in the House of Commons."* 

On the level of the state legislature, Lowell found considerably less 
party voting than in Congress. With the exception of the state of New 
York, the incidence of party votes was, on an average, less than 10 per cent 
of the total roll-call votes. In the 1899 session of the New York Senate, 
22.52 per cent of the roll-call votes were party votes while in the House the 
percentage was 45.36."" Lowell concluded that in American legislative 


““The Influence of Party upon Legislation,” Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association, | (1901), 321-543. 


* Ibid., p. 324. 
“Lowell excluded unanimous roll-call votes as well as votes in which more than 90 
per cent of both parties voted on the same side of the question. Thus the per- 


centages to be cited here refer to the per cent of party votes out of all the roll-call 
votes in which the parties were less than 90 per cent in accord 


" Ibid., p. 327. 
* Ibid., p. 336. 
" Ibid., p. 541. 
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bodies party lines had little connection with the questions the legislators 
were called upon to decide. 

Since the Lowell study there have been relatively few inquiries directed 
to the character of party behavior in state legislatures. Somewhat detailed 
studies have been made of the IIlinois,?° Connecticut,” and Pennsylvania** 
legislatures for particular periods and single sessions. And in 1951 the 
Committee on American Legislatures of the American Political Science 
Association sent a questionnaire to political scientists and other observers 
in each state calling for an evaluation, among other things, of party or- 
ganization and cohesion, the use of the party caucus, and the significance 
of pressure politics and local and national issues.** 

Employing somewhat different methods of analysis, the studies of 
individual state legislatures show definite differences relative to the impact 
of parties on legislative matters.** For example, party majorities in opposi- 
tion developed on proportionately six times as many roll-call votes in the 
Connecticut House as in the Pennsylvania House and on thirteen times as 


many roll calls in the Connecticut Senate as in the Pennsylvania Senate for 
the period studied.”* 


"W. J. Keefe, “Party Government and Lawmaking in the Illinois General Assembly,” 
47 Northwestern University Law Review 55-71 (1952). 


"W. D. Lockard, “Legislative Politics in Connecticut,” American Political Science Re- 
view, XLVIIL (1954), 166-74. 


"W. J. Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship, and Public Policy in the Pennsylvania Legislature,” 
American Political Science Review, XLVIII (1954), 450-64. 


™ Zeller, op. cit. 


* The Connecticut study was primarily concerned with party unity, and to measure this 
used the index of cohesion developed by Stuart Rice in his Quantitative Methods in 
Politics. The Illinois and Pennsylvania studies used the concept of the “party vote” 
in order to measure the amount of conflict between the parties rather than the 
amount of unity within each party. In these studies a party vote was defined as one 
“in which at least 80 per cent of one party voted te 80 per cent or more of the 
other party.” Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship ... ,” op. cit., p. 450. The party-vote 
concept traces back to the work of A. Lawrence Lowell cited in note 14. 


* Since this paper was prepared, Malcolm E. Jewell has reported interesting data on party 
voting in the legislatures of eight states: Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, Washington, Missouri, and Colorado. The primary concern of the 
article centers on the amount of party voting occurring in selected sessions of these 
states. In his analysis, Jewell excludes from consideration unanimous rol! calls and 
votes in which 90 per cent or more of the voting membership of each party voted on 
the same side of the question. Hence his calculations relative to the amount of party 
voting in the states are based only on votes on which some disagreement developed; 
for this reason the extent of party voting in some of the states — particularly in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania — is shown to be quite sizeable. Jewell’s 
data would not appear to provide a measure of the influence of parties upon public 
policy in these states, for a vast number of legislative measures, many of major sig- 
nificance, are passed in unanimous and near-unanimous votes. In these frequent 
votes, the parties are either in agreement or, as is far more likely, simply have not 
taken positions. Jewell’s study does show that when votes were controversial, parvy 
considerations were often present. See Malcolm E. Jewell, “Party Voting in Ameri- 
can State Legislatures,” American Political Science Review, XLIX (1955), 773-91. 
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Also interesting from a comparative standpoint is the fact that the 
proportion of unanimous roll-call votes differs greatly between the two 
states. During the period studied in Connecticut only 3.3 per cent of the 
House and 7.3 per cent of the Senate roll-call votes were unanimous” as 
compared with 69.7 per cent in the Pennsylvania House and 81.6 per cent 
in the Pennsylvania Senate.*’ A large part of this difference undoubtedly 
results from the fact that the Pennsylvania constitution requires that a 
roll-call vote be taken on the passage of each bill while Connecticut has no 
such requirement. It may be surmised that roll calls are not held in 
Connecticut on bills on which apparent consensus obtains. 

Actually, the difference in the amount of party conflict in the two states 
does not appear to turn on the way in which unanimous votes are handled. 
If it is assumed, for purposes of comparison, that votes on which unanimity 
obtains are matters of little import (the writer does not hold with this 
assumption)** and therefore ought not to be taken into consideration in 
calculating the amount of party conflict, the difference in party voting is 
still significant. Thus eliminating unanimous roll calls from the count, 43 
per cent of the House and 34 per cent of the Senate votes in Pennsylvania 
found party majorities opposing each other. This is still far less party 
conflict than in Connecticut, where party majorities opposed each other on 
more than 80 per cent of the roll-call votes in both houses. Further investi- 


gation in additional states would seem imperative before moving much 
further toward generalization on this problem. 

The Committee on American Legislatures’ report®® contains interesting 
material on political leadership in the states. Perhaps the most provocative 
single conclusion stemming from the questionnaire study was that “in the 
majority of the states factions, blocs, pressure groups, personal followings, 
local interests, and logrolling combinations play a much greater part in 


™ Lockard, op. cit., p. 169. 
” Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship... ,” op. cit. p. 451. 


™It is true that in many unanimous and near-unanimous votes relatively minor matters 
are at stake, but general agreement is also present often on subjects of real im- 
pees ene, © in the 1951 Pennsylvania legislature, for example, mental 

h, the wueine of physically handicapped, increased aid to blind pensioners, local 
department of health oe agr o stream clearance, control over narcotics, absentee 
voting for military electors, sabotage control, retirement systems, school district and 
school board election law, merit em extensions, and improvement of state ineti- 
tutions. Simply because bills in ng these and other areas may pass through the 
legislature without opposition is no indication their impact upon individuals and 
groups within the state is slight. are often of front-rank importance. 

Equally apparent from a study of state politics is the fact that a large number of 
party issues develop on matters of minor consequence. Thus, in the 1955 Pennsy!- 
vania session House Democrats and Republicans quarreled over a bill to “decontrol” 
lady wrestlers; i.c., to force the State Athletic Cornmission to permit women to take 
to the mat in Pennsylvania. Democrats gave solid support to the lady wrestlers’ point 
of view, Republicans equally solid ition. Of equal insignificance was a party 
squabble in 1951 over a Republican bill to prohibit individuale from advertising for 
matrimonial purposes. 

* Cited in note 7, supra. 
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supplying legislative leadership than does partisanship.” * Replies from 
twenty-four out of forty-five states indicated that. pressure groups had 
greater impact upon the legislative process than did the parties; in fourteen 
states they had about the same influence, and they were of less importance 
in only seven. Respondents in twenty out of forty-seven states held that 
divisions on local issues were of greater significance than party divisions.*' 
“Party spirit or cohesion” was held to be strong in seventeen, moderately 
strong in eleven, and weak or nonexistent in twenty states.** 

The report does not indicate the criteria involved in estimating “party 
spirit or cohesion” or the way in which non-party group roles were evalu- 
ated. Aside from the ambiguity of the term “party spirit” and the question 
of meaning of the term “cohesion,” one wonders if there was a tendency 
on the part of the respondents to assume that if parties are relatively un- 
important, other groups (factions, blocs, pressure groups, local interests) 
or practices (personal followings, logrolling combinations) necessarily 
supply legislative leadership. It is suggested in this paper that the area of 
agreement on legislative questions is so large in some two-party states that 
significant divisions along discernible lines (e.g., party, rural-urban, sec- 
tional, conservative-liberal, etc.) must necessarily be something less than 
frequent. It may not be so much a matter of “leadership” as simply a case 
of like-minded legislators moving from bill to bill in the broad fields of 
state public policy where consensus rather than conflict obtains. 


On the matter of party politics in the Illinois General Assembly, the 
Director of Research® of the Illinois Legislative Council recently com- 
mented to the writer: 


(This matter] poses one particularly difficult question: where a measure goes through 
without much ition of any sort is it to be counted as having the support of both 
political Derties? Ther are, of course, many measures of this sort, significant and in- 
significant. Very often the absence of opposition can be traced to discussion in caucus, 
etc., which indicated that the party as an organization would not oppose the measure 
even though no direct support would be offered either. 


” Ibid., p. 192. 


"In 12 states local issues were characterized as moderate and in 15 states as weak. Ibid, 
p. 191. Among the states classified as having few local issues was Pennsylvania. Yet 
in the 1951 session in Pennsylvania only tax questions took on more importance than 
local ernment issues as a source of contention. Legislators disagreed over state 
control of local operations (¢.g., appointment of members of Housing Authorities and 
Urban Redevelopment Authorities), city-county consolidation, eminent domain 
powers of Philadelphia, restrictions surrounding the use of city revenues, township 
annexation questions, local civil service systems, and so on. Because of the rural- 
urban character of the parties—rural Republicans and urban Democrats — local 
issues in Pennsylvania are frequent! rty issues as well. See Keefe, “Parties, Parti- 

ship ...," op. cit, pp. 457-59. report holds that national issues are moder- 
ately strong in Pennsylvania and weak in Illinois. The studies of the 1951 sessions 
in anabeeas and Illinois disclose that no national issues developed in Pennsyl- 
vania but did in Illinois, where, for example, Republicans and Democrats took up 
the national fight on President Truman's removal of General MacArthur. See Keefe, 
“Party Government ... ,” op. cit., p. 69 
" Ibid., pp. 192-93. 


" Jack P. Isakoff. 
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I would say that joint party support is a potent factor whenever it materializes and 
that it does materialize a limited number of times during a session. | would also say that 
on many more occasions, and perhaps on as significant items, a general consent rather 
than a joint-party line is to be found. [One can] cite the action on the Little Hoover bills 
in 1951, when the report made by a commission under a protégé of Stevenson was fairly 
well handled by a Republican legislature because the members felt the Republican party 
couldn't afford to be open to charges that it had blocked efficiency and economy because 
of partisan politics. 


ConstiTueNcy, Party, AND Leoistative BeHavior 


Recent literature gives more attention to the factors influencing legis- 
lative voting behavior. Julius Turner’s study of Congress points up the 
close connection between voting behavior and party and/or constituency 
pressures brough: to bear on the legislators. Using the Chi-square test, 
Turner found evidence of significant party influence on congressional voting 
on nearly 90 per cent of all roll calls examined." 

A study of similar concern on the Massachusetts legislature has been 
reported by Duncan MacRae, Jr. Working with voting data on socioeco- 
nomic class legislation —labor, taxation, public expenditures for public 
works, etc. — MacRae found that legislators representing districts typical 
of their party (using a home ownership index: Democrats, low owner- 
occupancy; Republicans, high owner-occupancy) tended to show the great- 
est party loyalty while legislators coming from districts atypical of their 
party voted more often with the other party. “Democrats from high owner- 


occupancy districts tend to vote more like Republicans, and the Republicans 
from low owner-occupancy districts tend to vote more like Democrats.” ™ 
MacRae also found a relationship between closeness of election and party 
regularity in legislative voting. While the evidence was noted as somewhat 
inconclusive, representatives with wide election margins tended to support 
the party position’* more than those who were elected in closely contested 
districts.”’ 


“Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951), p. 31. Some question has been raised on Turner's standards of party “pres- 
sure.” Carl O. Smith and G. Lowell Field discuss the study's statistical findings at 
some length in an article on “The Responsibility of Parties in Congress: Myth and 
Reality,” Southwestern Sacial Science wterly, XXXIV (1953), 23-39. They contend 
that “determining that two groups differed significantly by the Chi-square test [em- 
ployed by Turner] amounts only to saying that the chances are less than | in 100 
that rwo purely random groupings would differ to the extent evidenced. One would 
expect the behavior of even the loosest aggregations of politicians rather frequently 
to meet this test.” (P. 34.) 

**“The Relation berween Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives,” American Political Science Review, XLVI (1952), pp. 1046-1055, 
at p. 1051. 

“For analysis of a companion question — the relationship between a legislator’s electoral 
success and a voting record which diverges from the straight party position — see 
MacRae, “The Role of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” American Sociological 
Review, XIX (1954), 185-94. MacRae’s hypothesis that the “more conservative Demo- 
crats and more liberal Republicans would run ahead of their parties in elections” 
was generally confirmed (p. 191). 

"MacRae, “The Relation between Roll Call Votes and Constituencies ,” op. cit. 
p. 1051. 
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With regard to the liberalism-conservatism character of the parties, 
Samuel Huntington has advanced the hypothesis that the greatest differ- 
ences are found in districts where elections are closest — in contrast with 
the traditional idea which holds that the parties present similar appeals to 
the voters in close districts in order to capture the “middle group” voters.” 
Huntington found that the parties were most evenly balanced in elections 
in urban congressional districts and here the candidates presented the most 
marked differences in liberal and conservative voting records.” In rural 
areas election margins were greater while ideological differences between 
the parties were smaller.*” On the state level MacRae found a generally 
dissimilar situation, with legislators from close districts tending to cross 
party lines more frequently than legislators from safe districts.“ Similar 
investigations in other states would be a valuable contribution to framing 
a theory of the relationship between competitive elections and legislators’ 
voting. 

The rural-urban or big city-outstate cleavage in states may have con- 
siderable bearing on the character of party conflict in state legislatures. It 
would be of considerable worth to know whether states which do not have 
significant urban Democrat versus rural Republican bases have any im- 
portant amount of party conflict. A crude hypothesis at this point might 
be that rural-urban issues tend to magnify party differences, and thus some 
issues which appear to possess a party character are basically farm-city 
matters. Party policies and programs as such may have little connection 
with these issues. 

Rural-urban lines and Republican-Democratic concentrations do com- 
plement each other to a degree in Pennsylvania and IIlinois*? (for Illinois, 
this holds more for the Senate than the House).** Chicago politics is a 


"“A Revised Theory of American Party Politics,” American Political Science Review, 
XLIV (1950), 669-77. 

” The liberalism or conservatism of the candidates was established through eaaes of 
voting behavior on measures supported by the New Republic and the CIO. The 
issues involved such fields as labor relations, price control, agriculture, y he 
public power, and civil rights (ibid., p, 670). 

* Ibid., p. 672. 

“ MacRae, op. cit., p. 1054. 


“ For a general consideration of the rural-urban question in Illinois, see Charles S. Hyne- 
man, “The Illinois Constitution and Democratic Government,” 46 Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law Review 543-45 (1951). Hyneman holds that downstaters fear Chicago 
because of their conviction that Chicago legislators, with common instructions on 
legislation, will vote as a bloc. Downstaters, unable to muster a solid front, have 
been fearful of yee cages. of the legislature. Also, many influential people in 
Chicago itself prefer Chicago legislators not control the legislature in the belief 
that a ee legislature provides a better safeguard of their interests. 

“ The Democratic delegation in the Senate in recent sessions has been as follows: 1949 —- 
11 senators from County (Chicago) and 7 senators from downstate; 1951 — 12 
Cook County, 8 downstate; 1953-—~ 12 Cook County, | downstate. Under the cumu- 
lative voting system for House members, three legislators are elected from each 
district. Even in basically one-party areas the minority party usually succeeds in 
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party issue in Illinois while in Pennsylvania Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
affairs often bring the parties into disagreement. Disputes probably stem 
not so much from a difference in rural-urban values and objectives** — 
the common explanation — as from attempts by the Republican party to 
influence, and perhaps to embarrass, urban administrations controlled by 
the Democratic party. A Pittsburgh lawmaker with long service in the 
General Assembly told the writer: 

There are three big subjects on which the parties quarrel in the Pennsylvania legislature — 
taxes, labor legislanon, and municipal affairs. Pittsburgh and Philadelphia Democrats stick 
together. When the city chairman in Philadelphia doesn't like a bill affecting Philadelphia 


you can be sure that Pittsburgh Democrats won't like it either. It doesn't make any 
difference whether it affects them or not. 


Tue Consistency or Party Principtes AND Poucies over Time 
AND Over State Lines 


Some evidence exists that there is a group of issues which are quite 
similar in the states, and are therefore susceptible to comparative analysis. 
For example, in the 1951 sessions in Pennsylvania and Illinois highly similar 
bills were introduced to provide that public housing projects could not be 
started in the states until, by referendum, voters living near proposed sites 
had given their approval. The parties took the same stand in both states: 
Republicans introduced and supported the bill, Democrats opposed it. 
“Loyalty oath” bills of similar intent and scope brought general Republican 
support and Democratic opposition—to specific provisions—in both states. 
In the area of public assistance law, Pennsylvania and Illinois Republicans 
followed similar policies, in part aimed at “tightening up” the aid programs. 

In both legislatures fair employment practices legislation embroiled the 
parties. In Pennsylvania, House Democrats failed in an attempt to dis- 
charge the Committee on Labor Relations from further consideration of an 


electing one representative, and thus, for example, the House Democratic paegeton 
ubl 


is composed of a large number of downstate members and the House Republican 
delegation has a sizeable number of Cook County lawmakers. In the House the 
Democratic delegation in three recent sessions was: 1949— 36 Cook County, 44 
downstate; 1951 — 32 Cook County, 37 downstate; 1953 — 32 Cook County, 4 down- 
state. The Republican breakdown in the Senate was: 1949—7 Cook County, 25 
downstate; 1951— 7 Cook County, 24 downstate; 1953--7 Cook County, 29 down- 
state. And for the House the figures were: 1949 — 20 Cook County, 52 downstate; 
1951 — 25 Cook County, 59 downstate; 1953 — 24 Cook County, 62 downstate. 

“On the relative infrequency of straight Cook County<lownstate battles in the Illinois 
General Assembly in the 1949, 1951, and 1953 sessions, see David R. Derge, “The 
Power Position of the Cook County Delegation in the Illinois General Assembly, 1949- 
1953, as Tested by Recorded Roll-Call Votes and Committee Positions” (unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Northwestern University Library, 1955). Derge’s evidence shows 
that Cook County-downstate controversies are few in number. He found only three 
roll-call votes out of 7,555 in the three sessions in which as much as 80 per cent of 
the Cook County delegation voted against 80 per cent or more of the downstate 
lawmakers. At the level of 67 Pz cent or more of the Cook County delegation 
opposing 67 per cent or more of the downstaters, he found only six roll-call vores 
involved. Party “pull” was considerably stronger than geographical “pul!.” 
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FEP bill, and in Illinois a number of party votes took place in the Senate 
Industrial Affairs Committee when Democratic members made several un- 
successful attempts to get an FEP bill out on the floor. While the specific 
city legislation differed, a general pattern was evident in both states: Re- 
publicans supported and Democrats opposed legislation which would en- 
hance the Republican party’s position in metropolitan affairs or which 
would serve to embarrass local Democratic administrations or limit their 
discretion.** Public policy issues in the forty-eight states are probably far 
more comparable than may have been thought to be the case. 

Whether party policies tend to be consistent from session to session 
within a state is for the most part not known. Some inconsistency, for 
example, is shown in the parties’ behavior in Pennsylvania and Illinois on 
revenue and appropriations legislation — perhaps the most controversial 
subjects in many states. Pennsylvania Democrats in power (Governorship 
and House) in 1955 were supporting an income tax proposal with the same 
apparent vigor with which they had opposed a broadly similar bill in 1951 
under a Republican administration, and Republicans in 1955 had aban- 
doned the income tax and were demanding a sales tax.** And the behavior 
of the Republican party in Illinois in the 1949 and 1951 sessions (Demo- 
cratic Governor, both sessions) casts considerable doubt on the popular 
assumption that Republicans stand consistently for reduction in govern- 
ment spending. In the former session there were numerous Republican 
attempts — many successful —to cut appropriations to the executive de- 
partments, while in the 1951 session Republican majorities in both houses 
passed bills amounting to some twenty-eight million dollars not included 


“Three examples out of many: Republicans in Illinois backed a bill to require the city 
of Chicago to pay an additional $300 in salary to each policeman and fireman to help 
them defray costs of uniforms and other items, and to require Chicago to sell water 
to the suburbs at the same price charged Chicago residents. Pennsylvania Republi- 
cans backed a bill to require Pittsburgh to use one-half of its water revenue for the 
maintenance and improvement of the water works. 


“The tax question was by far the most controversial party issue in the 1955 session. It 
was also an uncommonly perplexing issue for the public. Democrats called their 
original proposal a “classified” income tax; Republicans labeled it a “wage” tax and 
opposed it strenuously. Back in the 1951 session, Democrats had stated that they 
would support only a “graduated” income tax, while Republicans generally (but not 
all of the Senate Republicans) were working unsuccessfully for a one-half-of-one-per- 
cent income tax levy. Republicans in the 1955 session charged that the “classified” 
income tax proposal was unconstitutional, since the constitution prohibits the imposi- 
tion of a graduated tax on income. No tax program had been settled upon by the 
twelfth calendar month of the session, the time of this writing. Republicans, in 
control of the Senate, were holding out for a sales tax. During the 1954 campaign, 
the Democratic candidate for governor, George Leader, had promised to end the 
sales tax as well as to oppose any plan for a state wage tax. 
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in the budget*’ — involving, for example, appropriations for a new law 
school building at the University of Illinois, substantial cost-of-living in- 
creases to old age pensioners, and a variety of pork-barrel bills. 


Taare | 


Mayor Issues iy Panty Derrerences in 1949 anno 1951 Ittinons Sessions 
AND 1951 PennsyivaNnia Session 


Democea tic Postion 


Iilinows 
Sponsored legislation to tax construction 


contractors and other businesses 


Favored higher truck license fees and gaso- 
line taxes 

Opposed bills increasing state control over 
Chicago government 

Favored federal control over loyalty and 
subversion 

Supported FEPC 

Favored status quo in public assistance pro- 
gram 


Opposed a proposal likely to curtail public 
housing programs 
Pennsylvania 


Offered to support graduated income tax 
(prohibited by state constitution) 

Opposed 
public transportation uti 


substitute tax sages to tax 
i 


ties, etc. 

Opposed bills increasing state control over 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

Sponsored numerous labor-endorsed bills 


Sponsored legislation extending benefits of 
workmen's and unemployment com- 
pensation 


Opposed state advancement of interests of 
certain businesses aiid industries 

Supported FEPC 

Worked for modified loyalty oath 


Defended anonymity for public assistance 
recipients and opposed state's right to 
secure property of deceased public assist- 
ance recipients 


Opposed a proposal likely to curtail public 
housing programs 


“Chicago Daily News, July 12, 1951. 


Rerustican Posrrion 
Opposed these taxes 


Favored smaller increases in both taxes 
Sponsored numerous proposals regulating 
Chicago government 


Favored state control over loyalty and sub- 
version 


Ipposed FEPC 


Advocated “tightening up” of program 


Proposed that “Interested electorate” first 
approve public housing programs 


Advocated “flat” income tax 


Sponsored bills to tax public transportation 
utilities, insurance companies, etc. 


Sponsored numerous proposals increasing 
state control over local government 
Opposed pro-labor legislation 


Substituted own proposals with more lim 
ited benefits 


Sponsored bills to aid certain businesses 
and industries 


Opposed FEPC 

Proposed loyalty oath for public employees 

Sponsored legislation to reveal names on 
relief rolls and to facilitate transfer of 


property of deceased public assistance 
recipients to the state 


Proposed that “interested electorate” first 
approve public housing programs 


The Daily News had this to say, editorially: 


‘Customary political roles are curiously reversed by Governor Stevenson's veto of a 


10 per cent increase in the state appropriation for old-age assistance 


Republicans are 


often found rebuking Democrats for over-generosity toward particular groups of publix 


beneficiaries. . 
age assistance payments} 


The incident [the Republican-backed amendment increasing old- 
. raises the question as to whether the Republican party 


in Illinois or anywhere else does offer the voters a real distinction as the determined 


advocate of stern economy.” 
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The character of party differences, the similarity of party policies across 
state lines, and the consistency of party behavior over time within a single 
state are all subjects of considerable importance for the development of 
generalizations about party conflict on the state legislature level. Because 
of the variety of issues to be encountered in the several states, comparative 
analysis probably will have to be developed along very simple lines. 


Do THe Parties Dirrer? 


In the analysis of state legislative politics the important question prob- 
ably does not turn on the matter of how much party conflict occurs, but 
instead on whether the parties’ legislative records differ to a degree that 
permits voters a real choice as to alternative courses of action. An examina- 
tion of the literature of American politics shows this question —do the 
parties differ? — to have been a frequent subject for commentary. Concern 
with the question may have its origin in the graphic observation recorded 
by Lord Bryce: “The two major parties are like two bottles, identical in 
size, shape, and color, bearing different labels, but both empty.” “* Years 
later, Arthur N. Holcombe, in a somewhat similar vein, held that “the two 
parties have had principles, but the principles have tended to be the 
same.” 

A few scholars over the years, however, have emphasized the differences 
between the parties. Charles A. Beard contended that “the center of 
gravity of wealth is on the Republican side while the center of gravity of 
poverty is on the Democratic side.” * And more recently, Julius Turner 
argued persuasively that “on a national scale, there is little reason for the 
voter to be unable to distinguish between the parties in Congress.” *' 

Data collected on party voting in Illinois and Pennsylvania are pertinent 
to this general inquiry. Table I shows the leading issues in party differences 
in recent sessions of these states.** The findings lead the writer to suggest 
that three principal reasons account for party competition in legislative 
politics: 

The parties differ in principles and in orientation. Considerable validity 
attaches to the common generalizations regarding party principles: that 
the Democratic party is generally more interested than the Republican in 
labor, minorities, and social legislation, while the Republican party shows 


“* American Commonwealth (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1888), I, 653. 
* “Political Parties,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, X1 (1933), 592. 

” National Municipal Review, VI (1917), 204. 

"Responsible Parties: A Dissent from the Floor,” op. cit. p. 146. 


“The 1949 and 1951 sessions in Illinois and the 1951 session in Pennsylvania. More 
detailed examination of these and other issues involved in party disputes may be 
found in the articles cited in footnotes 20 and 22, supra. 
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greater concern with fostering legislation favorable to business and limiting 
the role of the government in the economy — unless in aid of business." 


Party contests develop as a result of the illogical role held for the 
minority party. A considerable political leeway exists for minority party 
action, since in American practice the minority may consistently (and 
sometimes capriciously) challenge the majority without the obligation of 
presenting an alternative course, and generally without fear of being held 
accountable for its behavior. The behavior of the parties in both states on 
money questions — revenue and appropriations — suggests that it makes 
considerable difference whether a party is the majority, and thus responsi- 
ble for the government, or the minority, and not responsible. 


Each party is inclined to work for legislative goals which advance the 
interest and welfare of the party organization and which serve to strengthen 
its power position in state politics, and to oppose actions adverse to its 
interests and which would weaken its position. A large number of party 
conflicts develop on issues the primary concern of which is the party or- 
ganization, not the public. The party, in this sense, is essentially a pres- 
sure group. In Pennsylvania and Illinois such issues tended to develop on 
legislation involving municipal government; for example, a proposal to 
transfer the power to appoint officials of Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thorities in Pennsylvania from the city level to the state level, for the pur- 
pose of increasing Republican control. In Illinois, Republican legislators 
advanced and Democrats opposed numerous bills which would disturb 
the status quo in Democratic Chicago.** In the development of descriptive 
generalizations on party legislative behavior, increased attention might 
profitably be given to the interest-group role of the party organization. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has been concerned with one institution — the political 
party — out of a number which operate in and upon the legislature and 
influence its decisions. Some of the leading assumptions and hypotheses — 
but not all by any means — on the party role have been identified. Such 
studies as have been carried out in individual states yield somewhat dif- 


"On the national level, Julius Turner found sharp differences between the parties on 
issues involving the tariff, government action, social and labor questions, and farm 
legislation. Specificaiiy, Democrats favored a low tariff, federal action to aid labor 
and other lower-class groups, and federal action to assist farmers, and on various 
types of issues tended to favor government rather than private action. Moderate 
differences developed on issues of government regulation, questions concerning the 
Negro, and immigration. See his Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress, 
op. cit. pp. 35-71. 

“For example, Republican-sponsored bills to provide that Chicago aldermen be nomi- 
nated and elected on a party basis rather than the nonpartisan plan and to restrict 
the use of revenue from real estate taxes in Chicago were strongly opposed by all 
Democrats, no doubt under the direction of the Chicago delegation in the party 
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ferent conclusions. Data have been accumulated unevenly and for the 
most part hypotheses are inconclusive. Only a few states’ legislative politics 
have been studied at all. Perhaps the singular conclusion which emerges 
is that few areas in American politics combine as many opportunities as 
this one for examining significant questions with a minimum of ingenuity 
in study planning. 





SOME NEW APPROACHES TO STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION 


W. Brooxe Graves* 


government has been “kicked around” for very nearly half a century. 

After much talk and some action resulting in improvements in a good 
many states, the situation is still highly unsatisfactory, even in those states 
which have acquired a reputation for a fairly high degree of competence 
and efficiency in their administrative operations. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to attempt to ascertain “how we got where we are,” and what 
might be done to improve the present situation. 


Te PROBLEM of the reorganization of the executive branch of state 


Historical BackGRrouNnpD 


A series of unpleasant experiences with the British Crown and the 
royal governors in the years leading up to the Revolutionary War had 
served to impress on the minds of most Americans a deep suspicion and 
fear of the executive, and at the same time to instill a blind and unreason- 
ing confidence in the legislative branch. Thus it was that, in virtually all 
states, the governor in the original state constitutions was weak, the execu- 
tive power being fragmented among a large number of offices, departments, 


and agencies. 

The arrangements which proved not unworkable under the conditions 
of a pioneer society were continued throughout the nineteenth century, 
even during the later years when constitutional revision was much in vogue. 
During this century, two new ingredients — both undesirable — were added 
to the formula. The wave of democratic sentiment which swept the coun- 
try resulted in changing most of these offices from an appointive to an 
elective basis, usually for a very short term, and created the pattern out of 
which grew that governmental monstrosity known as the long ballot. The 
second was the widespread tendency to use boards and commissions for the 
performance of administrative duties. 

With the advent of the twentieth century, a few people began to raise 
questions regarding the adequacy and suitability of the weak governor 
attempting to function in an administrative setup characterized by weak 
powers and organizational arrangements so bad as almost to defy one’s 
powers of description. Woodrow Wilson succeeded, perhaps better than 
anyone else, when he wrote: 

The governor is not the executive; he is but a single piece of the executive. There 


are other pieces coordinated with him over which he has no direct control, and which 
are of less dignity than he only because they have no power to control legislation, as he 


* Chief, Government Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress 
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may do by his veto, and because his position is more representative perhaps of the state 
government as a of the people of the state as a unit. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the governor and other principal officers of the state can even when taken 
together be correctly described as the executive, since the actual execution of the laws 
does not rest with hen but with the local officers chosen by the towns and counties and 
bound to the central authorities of the state by no real bonds of responsibility whatever.’ 

The governor was supposed to guide, supervise, and direct an adminis- 
trative organization made up of at least one hundred and sometimes two 
hundred or more separate, independent, and often hydra-headed agencies. 
If one had set out deliberately to construct an administrative organization 
that defied every known principle of organization and management, he 
could scarcely have done better. 

During the early years of the twentieth century, as the functions of the 
states increased in number, scope, cost, and general significance, it became 
apparent that something would have to be done to improve the existing 
administrative structure. In this period of more than fifty years, one survey 
has followed another, but surprisingly little has actually been accomplished. 
Sometimes the surveys have been made by outside firms of management 
consultants, giving rise to the excuse that the proposed changes were recom- 
mended by “foreigners.” Legislative investigating committees have been 
used, commissions appointed by the governor, survey teams composed of 
individuals from the local universities — but whatever the method, result- 
ing changes have often been small in number, and of rather minor im- 
portance. Very often nothing happened. Some surveys emphasized “econ- 
omy”; some, organizational structure; others, problems in the field of ad- 
ministrative management: but—in any case —the result was usually 
pretty much the same. 

There has been something of a pattern to the interest shown by the 
states in reorganization. The first general wave of state surveys came at 
the close of World War I, following the adoption of an administrative code 
in Illinois. Several codes did result from these surveys. The second exten- 
sive group of surveys came in the decade of the thirties, when particular 
emphasis was laid on budgeting, accounting, and auditing practices, cen- 
tratized purchasing, and other aspects of financial management. Consider- 
able improvement, not in over-all organization but in management prac- 
tices, did result from these surveys. The third group of surveys, by what 
were commonly called the “Little Hoover Commissions,” were obviously 
inspired by efforts at the national level to improve the administrative struc- 
ture. Centering their attention chiefly — though by no means exclusively 
—on structural reorganization, the end result in terms of new legislation 
and of actual improvement has been small indeed. Even in those states 


"State and Federal Governments of the United States (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1889), p. 68. 
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in which administrative codes have been adopted, the improvement has 
been relatively short-lived, due to the tendency of the legislatures to create 
new officers and new agencies for each new government function which 
they authorized.’ 

The situation was bad to begin with; in spite of these almost endless 
surveys and the expenditure of considerable sums of money and a pro- 
digious amount of effort, the results in terms of accomplishment have been 
distressingly small. Many states still have dozens, scores, or even hundreds 
of independent administrative departments and agencies. The commission 
form of organization is still widely prevalent, all of which suggests that past 
thinking in this field has been unrealistic or the methods have been wrong, 
or both. It seems appropriate, therefore, to inquire as to the methods that 
have been or could be used to bring about some improvement in a situation 
in which improvement on a continuing basis is urgently needed. 


LimirTinc THE NuMBER OF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


In an effort to prevent the thoughtless and haphazard multiplication of 
administrative departments and agencies in the executive branch of state 
governments, some constitution-makers have hit upon the device of limit- 
ing the number of such departments and agencies that may be created or 
that may exist at any given time. Actually, neither the ailment nor the 
remedy is really new. Legislatures generally have been inclined to create 
a new agency every time they established a new function or activity. This 
solution was not only easier than trying to fit the new function into the 
existing governmental structure in some orderly fashion, but it also served 
to satisfy the sponsors (the legislative sponsors and the pressure group back- 
ing the legislation) who wanted a separate agency because of the newness 
and/or the importance of the function. 

The remedy was first developed in New York. Under the constitution 
of 1894, as amended, the number of departments specified was twenty, 
but in 1938 this number was reduced to eighteen. The National Municipal 
League’s Committee on State Government adopted this expedient in its 
fifth edition, specifying a maximum of twenty departments. Missouri, in its 
revised constitution of a decade ago, provided that in addition to the gover- 
nor and lieutenant governor there should be fourteen departments. Nine, 
the heads of the first four of which are popularly elected, are mentioned 
specifically —the departments of the secretary of state, state auditor, attorney 
general, and state treasurer, and the departments of revenue, education, 
*For a comprehensive and up-to-date treatment of developments in this field, see the 

forthcoming revised edition of A. E. Buck, The Reorganization of State Governments 


in the United States, and Council of State Governments, Reorganizing State Govern 
ment (Chicago, 1950). 
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highways, conservation, and agriculture. The department of public health 
and welfare is elsewhere authorized, and the constitution permits the 
legislature to create a maximum of four additional departments. 

Under this provision most of the departments are named in the con- 
stitution. The governor was given power to assign agencies to departments. 
Some degree of flexibility in the departmental structure thus became possi- 
ble. The New Jersey constitution likewise provides that the administrative 
departments and agencies “and their respective functions, powers and 
duties, shall be allocated by law among and within not more than twenty 
principal departments, in such manner as to group the same according to 
major purposes so far as practicable.” Provision is made for the exemption 
of temporary agencies and commissions. 

For all practical purposes, here the story ends. Limitation appears 
actually to have been adopted as policy in three states, under provisions of 
the basic law. The same problem, of course, exists in every other jurisdic- 
tion. While progress has been made in some of them in reducing the 
number of departments and agencies, no other states have so far utilized 
this simple device for applying the principle of birth control to the creation 
of new executive and administrative agencies. 

When one examines the effect of this limitation provision in New York, 
where it has been longest in operation, he finds that it has been only 
moderately effective and that it has produced — more or less as a by- 
product — one quite undesirable result. The assumption has been that the 
legislature, confronted with new governmental functions and a limitation 
on the number of departments, will be obliged to give some serious thought 
to the problem of fitting new functions and activities into the existing struc- 
ture in a logical manner. Such has not proved to be the case to any con- 
siderable extent. True, the curb has tended to restrain somewhat the 
tendency to create new and independent departments and agencies, but it 
has not succeeded in achieving its objective of the maintenance and de- 
velopment of a well-ordered administrative structure. 

The New York experience shows that there has been a tendency for 
the legislature to place all sorts of miscellaneous and not too closely related 
duties in the Executive Department, for no better reason than that it would 
require too much time and effort to figure out where they belonged. Thus, 
in addition to the staff connected with the executive chamber, there is the 
following list of divisions — nine in all —in the Executive Department: 
Budget, Commerce, Military and Naval Affairs, Standards and Purchase, 
State Police, Parole, Alcoholic Beverage Control, State Planning, and Hous- 
ing. This is obviously not good administrative organization. 
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ENLARGING THE Powers oF THE GovERNOR 


The weak governor and poor administrative structure provided for in 
the original state constitutions has persisted over the years because, in spite 
of new methods of popular control, the popular suspicion of a strong gov- 
ernor has — except in a very few states — never died out. The result has 
been that a weak governor, lacking power to do those things which might 
be detrimental to the interests of the people, has also by the same token 
lacked the power to do very much that was constructive or beneficial to 
their interests. 

The story of the governor in the twentieth century, however, has been 
largely a story of growth and development in prestige. Beginning with the 
election of a few governors with the capacity for popular leadership in the 
early 1900's, the significance of the office has grown as numerous governors, 
by sheer weight of their personal characteristics and influence, have suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing popular support behind their programs and in obtain- 
ing legislative approval for them — all with surprisingly few changes in the 
constitutional provisions relating to the office. General realization of the 
need of a stronger executive led to the movement for the adoption of ad- 
ministrative codes, beginning with Illinois in 1917, and has continued since 
through legislation improving the administrative structure in many states, 
some with and some without a code. This legislation has, in general, had 
the twofold purpose of grouping related services and achieving an orderly 
and well-planned administrative organization. 

Only limited progress has been made, however, in strengthening the 
position and enlarging the powers of the governor. While few writers have 
questioned the validity of this proposal, the majority of the states have 
been slow to act upon it. In some states where the need is greatest, the 
opposition is the strongest. Thus in Florida, with its antiquated and almost 
wholly unsatisfactory Governor’s Council, it seems virtually impossible to 
secure corrective action. One recent governor, after a few months in office, 
observed that he had always wanted to be governor of the state, but after 
this brief experience had made clear to him how little power the governor 
actually possessed, he wondered why. In an attempt to explain and justify 
the existence of the Council, the head of a state department and a member 
of the Council observed that “We in Florida do not want an autocrat or a 
dictator for governor.” The fact that no one had asked him to have either 
seemed to have entirely escaped his notice. 

The plea for a stronger governor is simply a plea for the leadership and 
direction that are essential if any large administrative operation is to be 
conducted smoothly and efficiently. No enterprise, either public or private, 
can function well with a multiplicity of chiefs and no co-ordination. 
The strong executive is a necessity but there is, in a democratic society, 
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another necessity that is equally compelling, namely, that with a strong 
executive there must be adequate and effective popular controls, to prevent 
abuse of power. 
Devecopine Betrer STAFF SERVICES 

Improving administrative organization requires not only improvement in 
structural organization, but improvement in staffing as well. This is being 
accomplished in two ways roughly parallel to developments that have 
taken place at the federal level — by an increase in the number and im- 
provement in the quality of the governor’s staff and by setting up depart- 
ments of administration to take over, under the direction and immediate 
supervision of the governor, the performance of the usual essential staff 
services. Departments of administration first appeared in Minnesota and 
Michigan and have now spread to at least half-a-dozen other states, includ- 
ing Arkansas, Kansas, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. The duties 
entrusted to them include budgeting, accounting, organization and manage- 
ment, personnel, procurement, property management, planning, records 
management, and public information —to mention some of the more 
important. 


CuHanaine Attirupe Towarp Boarps AND CoMMISSIONS 


Through many decades, a spirited argument over the advantages and 
disadvantages of the board or commission form of organization was carried 
on. Although the logic of the situation was clearly on the side of those 
who held these forms of organization to be unsuited to the performance of 
administrative functions, and who had grave doubts regarding their useful- 
ness for other purposes, logic failed to cause much immediate improve- 
ment, and has — over the years — produced little improvement on a long- 
run basis. Perhaps fewer new boards and commissions have been estab- 
lished by law, but few of those already existing have been abolished. 

Observation of practice over recent years, reinforced by an examination 
of current literature, tends to confirm the judgment that the question is 
much less controversial now than formerly. The arguments of those oppos- 
ing the use of boards and commissions for administrative work seem gen- 
erally to have been accepted, but long-existing fears regarding possible 
abuses that might result from an excessive concentration of power, the 
widespread belief that “two (or more) heads are better than one,” the 
desire to “take things out of politics” (as if the board form of organization 


* See Ferrel Heady and Robert H. Pealy, The Michigan Deperemens of Administration (Ann 

Arbor: Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 1956), and the article by 

the same title, Public Administration Review, XVI (1956), 82-89; and Pennsylvania 

Economy League, A Suggested Plan for the ‘Organization of the Governor's Office, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, December 1954). 
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offered any assurance that this would result therefrom), and the desire 
for a type of expertness not believed possible in a single-headed executive 
agency — have all contributed to the security of existing commissions. 

What Bernstein says of the national regulatory commissions is quite 
as true of those in the states: 


Lack of interest in systematic development of political ideas is illustrated by the 
general refusal to take criticisms of commissions seriously enough to force a general 
reappraisal of traditional Progressive faith in regulation by commission. The battle over 
‘nt aaa and procedures of commissions was important but somewhat periphe- 

Elsewhere he says: “Since 1880 Americans have shared a faith in the 
independent regulatory commission as an efficient and effective instrument 
of business regulation and as a suitable agent for adjusting economic rela- 
tionships.” However unfounded have been some of the arguments sup- 
porting the use of boards and commissions for this and other purposes, 
Americans have consistently failed to heed the evidence of the serious 
administrative disadvantages of the use of this form of organization, with 
its characteristic lack of planning in administrative operations, complete 
lack of co-ordination, and of executive integration of commission policies 
in the framework of policy for the state as a whole. 

So, if there are fewer new boards and commissions now than formerly,’ 
most of the old ones remain, and normally succeed in retaining a high 
degree of independence from the governor or other source of over-all super- 
vision and co-ordination. 


EsTABLisHING Basic OpeRATING ADMINISTRATIONS 


The State Government Survey Committee in Pennsylvania has pre- 
sented what may be a significant new idea in the field of state executive 
reorganization. It may be significant because so many other devices either 
have failed to achieve our purpose or have failed to gain sufficient accept- 
ance to assure an adequate trial. The Pennsylvania proposal is founded 
upon a number of basic assumptions: 


1. That the governor’s job of administrative supervision can be brought 
to manageable proportions only by a drastic reduction in the number of 
officials reporting directly to him. The Committee's statement of this “span 
of control concept” was simply that “the number of officials reporting in- 


*Marver H. Bernstein, Regulating Business by Independent Commissions (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955), p. 58. 


* While the reasons for their establishment are somewhat different, it may be that the 
legislative desire for independent agencies outside the scope of administrative super- 


vision of the chief executive is being satisfied to some extent by the creation of 
“authorities.” 
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dependently to the governor, and in turn the number reporting to these 
officials, must be within the limits generally accepted in administrative 
practice.” 

2. The Committee fully accepted the idea of the necessity for the 
grouping of related services, noting, however, as this author has himself 
done on numerous occasions, that “completely unrelated services must not 
be forced into an organizational unit for the sole purpose of achieving the 
first principle stated above, since such an artifice creates ‘layering,’ is 
expensive and depreciates the functions involved.” 


3. Since experience has demonstrated that it is virtually impossible 
to abolish agencies (unless new ones of the same or similar purpose are to 
be substituted therefor) the Committee proposed that the existing agencies 
be grouped for purposes of administrative supervision in a limited number 
of “administrations.” 


4. The key operating executives, said the Committee, “should have 
available to them, on their staffs, personnel to enable them to exercise ade- 
quate management of their activities — in terms of control of operating per- 
formance, personnel administration and costs.” 


On the basis of these principles, the Committee went so far as to pro- 
pose that, for the present at least, some thirty-eight existing boards, com- 
missions, and authorities remain undisturbed, but with the proviso that 


when the form of the new organizational setup was finally determined, a 
special study of these bodies should be made to determine which should 
be continued on their present basis, continued on a modified basis, made 
purely advisory, or discontinued. It should be noted that the Committee 
found forty-two administrative officials then reporting to the governor, 
while under the proposed plan there would be twelve. 


Orriciacs Reportine tro THe Governor* 


Basic Operating 
Staff Services Independent Agencies Services 


Executive for Adminis 4. Liquor Control Board . Agriculrure Adminis- 


waaen 5. Public Utility Commis- wanen 


Finance Administration sion 7. Conservation Adminis- 
tratio 

Law Enforcement and FatON 

Administration . General State Adminis- 
tration 


. Labor and Industry Ad- 


ministration 


Public Education Ad- 
ministration 


Public Health and Wel- 
fare Administration 


Public Works Adminis- 
tration 
* From State Government Survey Committee, Report (Harrisburg, February, 1953) 
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The officials reporting to the governor can be divided roughly into three 
groups as shown in the accompanying table — those providing staff services, 
two independent agencies not related to what the Committee characterized 
as “basic operating services,” and the group of services so classified. Under 
the Committee's plan, there would be a department of administration pro- 
viding a complete staff service for the governor, with the following divi- 
sions: Accounting, Budgeting, Organization and Procedure, Personnel, 
Building Management, Supply, and Public Information. There would also 
be a finance administration, whose jurisdiction would include all functions 
associated with the collection, custody, and disbursement of state funds, 
now lodged in a number of different departments and agencies. The ad- 
ministration for law enforcement would consolidate all activities relating 
to the interpretation and enforcement of the law, as in the Department of 
Justice in the federal government and in a number of states, and would 
draw together a number of duties presently lodged in different depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The Committee chose to deal with the Liquor Control Board and the 
Public Utility Commission in a novel manner, leaving them as independent 
agencies reporting directly to the governor, on the theory that their func- 
tions are “unrelated to the functions of the nine operating administrations.” 
This contention will not stand up under close analysis, since both are 
clearly concerned with police power regulation of specialized aspects of 
business and/or commerce. The Committee’s plan would abolish an exist- 
ing department of commerce, but would place the regulation of banking 
and insurance under general state administration. These two activities 
might well have been treated in the same manner, or transferred to a 
continued department of commerce. 

The basic operating administrations turn out to be seven in number, 
as indicated in the accompanying table.* Listed alphabetically, agriculture 
comes first. This administration would include all activities relating spe- 
cifically to the various types of assistance provided for the farm and the 
farm home — scientific services, promotional services, marketing and crop 
reporting services, and others. The conservation administration would 
include all functions relating to the natural resources, their conservation 
and use — forests, waters, fish, game, and the topographic and geologic 
survey. General state administration would have jurisdiction over a variety 
of functions presently assigned in whole or in part to a number of scattered 
administrative agencies, i.e., the department of state, military affairs, civil 
defense, banking, insurance, retirement systems, land records, assistance to 
local government, and centralized licensing administration. 

*The Report itself claims nine such services, but finance certainly and probably law en- 


forcement as well should have been classified as staff services or “general govern 
ment.” 
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The labor and industry administration would have jurisdiction over 
all matters relating specifically to labor and industry, including inspection 
and safety. The public education administration's jurisdiction would em- 
brace all activities of the state specifically in the field of public education 
at all levels — elementary, secondary, and higher. It may be noted that 
Texas has established, in its Central Education Agency, an administrative 
agency of this general character. The public health and welfare adminis- 
tration would have jurisdiction over health, mental health, welfare, public 
assistance, corrections, rehabilitation, and institutional management. Finally, 
the public works administration would embrace all activities in the field 
of public works, including the planning, construction and maintenance of 
high ways. 

Highway administration provides a very clear example of the benefits 
of such a program. Somewhere, somehow, there ought to be an officer or 
an agency with some responsibility for the state’s highway program as a 
whole, yet in state after state this activity is broken up in pieces or seg- 
ments, the state highway department having jurisdiction over the state 
highway system and a state authority over the toll roads, to say nothing 
of the control exercised by the counties and cities over highways not a 
part of the state highway system. There are exceptions, of course. In 
Kentucky, it is reported that the state highway department directs the work 
on the state’s first toll highway,’ as it should, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. Under the Pennsylvania plan, co-ordination, central 
supervision and control would be possible, even though two separate or- 
ganizations were carrying on the work. 

Such a program offers a hope of achieving co-ordination and control 
at the top level without — for the present, at least — abolishing agencies 
having strong popular and legislative support. It may not be an ideal 
answer to the problem, but it is a move in the right direction, and it is 
worth trying. Seldom is it possible fully to achieve an ideal among the 
conflicts of interest, the cross-currents and the compromises which are a 
necessary and proper part of the democratic process. 


Keepine A ReorGANizep GovERNMENT REORGANIZED 


If it be difficult — as it most assuredly is —to obtain executive reor- 
ganization and administrative integration at the state level, it is just as 
difficult to hold gains in administrative organization already achieved. The 
basic problem may be stated very briefly: How does one keep a reorganized 
government reorganized? Precedents exist which provide at least a partial 
answer to this question. 


"See Paul C. Owen, “State Road Department Directs Turnpike Work,” Better Roads, 
April, 1955, pp. 23-25, 54. 
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First of all it must be recognized that keeping the executive house in 
order is basically and fundamentally an executive responsibility. The chief 
executive, responsible at least in theory for the operation of the executive 
establishment, is in a better position to know where the weak spots are 
in the organization, and what remedial action is needed, than members of 
the legislative branch are, or under normal conditions can be expected to 
be. Executive departments and agencies, furthermore, have a strong tend- 
ency to develop active legislative supporters, while at the same time 
interested pressure groups tend to make reasoned legislative consideration 
of problems of executive organization difficult, if not —in many cases — 
impossible. 

Techniques are now available, at both federal and state levels, by which 
the executive responsibility for maintaining an orderly administrative struc- 
ture may be achieved. The Federal Reorganization Acts since 1939, by 
their inclusion of the Reorganization Plan device, have given rather grudg- 
ing recognition of the fact that reorganization must be primarily an execu- 
tive responsibility. This device gives the executive power to make needed 
changes without relinquishment of the legislative power of review. Plans 
which become effective at the expiration of a specified time may be vetoed 
by the action of either (or both) houses. There is no reason why this 
simple device should not be effective at the state level, as it has been in 
the federal government. 

In the second place, it must be recognized by legislators and public alike 
that the task of keeping the administrative house in order is or should be 
a continuing activity. It is a task that cannot be performed satisfactorily 
on a sporadic or periodic basis, with a much publicized survey, a blast of 
publicity on “efficiency” and “economy,” and the passage of a single legisla- 
tive enactment or group of enactments. New legislation, plus constant 
changes in the nature and scope of the administrative program, brought 
about by economic and social changes, call for frequent modification of 
existing administrative arrangements. 

Such changes can be made intelligently only as a result of constant 
study of administrative operations, and through careful planning. The 
establishment of an administrative planning division in the new depart- 
ments of administration, when coupled with a recognition of executive re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of an effective administrative organization 
as well as for the efficient administration of governmental services, offers 
promise of greater accomplishment in the future than has been possible 
in the past. 

The recent report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
places heavy emphasis on the importance of the role of the states in the 
American federal system. At the same time, it clearly points out some of 
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the weaknesses generally characteristic of state government today, among 
them the lack of a responsible chief executive and an integrated state ad- 
ministrative structure. Correction of this defect will be possible only as a 
result of greater public interest in and attention to administrative problems." 
When the public makes it plain that better state administration is desired, 
the legislatures and governors will act to see that the job is done. A number 
of governors are already making significant efforts toward that end. 


"If “big savings and improved methods” can be realized through continuing citizen study 
of survey recommendations at the municipal level (Milwaukee), why not also at the 
state level? See George C. Saffran, and Norman N. Gill, “City Gets Money's Worth,” 
National Municipal Review, XLV (1956), 164-167, 174 





J. BRACKEN LEE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN UTAH 


Frank H. Jonas 
University of Utah 


AND 


Gartu N. Jones 
Brigham Young University 


N THE EARLIEST study of turnover of state personnel’ Professor Martin 

L. Faust of the University of Missouri summarized the arguments against 

the spoils system. The spoils system entails heavy turnover in personnel 
which periodically results in the scrapping of all or nearly all accumulated 
experience. It places inexperienced and incompetent persons in responsible 
administrative positions. Since it is predicated upon rewards and favors, 
it introduces favoritism and partiality in the conduct of the public business 
and limits the access to the public service of young people of capacity and 
promise. The spoils system renders impossible continuity in administrative 
policy and destroys morale within the service. It “leads to oligarchy and 
autocracy by helping bosses get control of the party machinery.” Moreover, 
the prevalence of the spoils system in state government makes difficult 
effective federal-state co-operation and at the same time encourages the 
growth of bureaucracy at both levels. Therefore Dr. Faust advocated the 
merit system for Missouri. 

These arguments turn in considerable part on the assumption that 
heavy turnover occurs in non-merit positions. This assumption is borne out 
by Dr. Faust’s statistics for Missouri for the years studied.’ It is commonly 
made for other states, but without supporting data. Hitherto no studies 
have been made of the experience of the eleven western states save for a 
recent investigation in Washington,’ which unfortunately proved to be 


'“The Personnel Situation in the Administrative Offices of Missouri State Government” 
(Mimeo.; St. Louis: Missouri Association for Social Welfare, Washington University, 
1938). 

* There was almost a complete change of personnel in the minor elective offices following 
the 1932 election in Missouri. In looking over the changes since 1907, Dr. Faust found 
that with every shift in the political control of these offices, whether Republican to 
Democrat or Democrat to Republican, there was invariably a complete renewal of 
appointive personnel. In fact, he found the patronage in these offices both personal and 

artisan, so that a mere change in the executive head without a change in party was 
ikely to result in wholesale dismissals and a new staff of employees. Ibid. p. 9. 

* The study was in connection with the effort to bring the entire state administration under 
a merit system and the problem of blanketing in the employees now in the departments 
under the control of elective officers. Procedures were set up to obtain the following 
information: “number of authorized employees over a several year period, which 
covered the administration of both parties, the actual number of employed personnel 
in these years, the turnover in each of these years, and various other related informa 
tion.” Sidney Coleman, Assistant Executive Secretary, Legislative Council, State of 
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entirely inconclusive. Nor does the Council of State Governments know 
of a study for any other state save Dr. Faust’s.* 

Since 1944, every employee in state administration in Utah has been 
given a payroll number. Payroll records in the ensuing period make it 
possible to make a statistically accurate study of the turnover in politically 
appointive positions or in agencies under the control of the governor and 
other elected officials as well as in merit positions. The data are presented 
below. Some skepticism has been expressed about the feasibility or sig- 
nificance of such a project.’ But if turnover is in fact a principal cause of 
inefficiency,’ it seems worthwhile to determine the comparative rates of 
turnover in political and merit positions. 

It has often been said that Utah is a spoils state. G. Homer Durham so 
characterized it in 1940." What he meant, however, was that the merit 


Washington, letter, dated July 24, 1956. The results of this laborious attempt to get 
this information are interesting and may reflect on the conclusions of this study. “After 
all of our information was received, compiled and analyzed, it became quite evident 
that no significant nor accurate conclusions could be drawn as to whether the turnover 
was or was not due to political allegiance. Further, no valid conclusions could be drawn 
on the question as between merit system departments and non-merit system depart- 
ments.” Ibid. As a result of the Washington Legislative Council's work on this subject, 
no merit system legislation will be recommended in the next legislature. 


* The Council es that it was “unable to find any studies dealing specifically with this 
cl ‘age L. Ingraham, Assistant Director of Research, letter, dated June 8, 


* “This office has made no study of turnover in divisions of the State Government not sub- 
ject to the merit system. | have had access to such reports from time to time but do not 
attach too much significance to their findings. The inadequacy of personnel records 
in such divisions .. . [would] influence the accuracy of any turnover information with 
regard to politically appointed personnel. . . . at the time of a change in an administra- 
tion due to an election there would be almost a complete turnover of staff, yet these 
facts are normally not considered in any turnover data. ... Many individuals accepting 
political patronage jobs are expected to be retained in employment status only during 
a“ caetiauiae term; therefore, would probably be inclined to work for a two or four 
year period. Consequently, this would tend to reduce turnover in particular years. 
On & other hand, individuals interested in a career service are usually trying to 
improve or acquire other skills and frequently resign to accept more responsible jobs. 
Thus the very nature of a career system encourages some desirable and inevitable turn- 
over that may not occur in non-merit system agencies.” Norris Steenberger, Director, 
Personnel Division, State Department of Business and Administration, State of Mis- 
souri, letter, dated June 6, 1986. 

* Actually little information is available as to the cost of employee turnover. In 1949, a 
study was made in the United States Navy Department of the cost of the turnover in 
stenographic and typing positions. On the basis of thirteen factors, the researchers 
determined that the average cost per case was $499.40. In June, 1951, when the study 
was repeated, the costs had increased to $539.52. In 1953, a study was made of the 
turnover cost of intermediate social case workers in two county welfare departments in 
the State of Utah. This study showed that it cost $1948.12 to replace trained social 
case workers. Robert J. Batson, “Employee Turnover Statistics: Collection, Analysis, 
Use,” Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, Personnel Brief, No. 17, 
April, 1956, p. 7. 

**“Public Service in Utah,” Utah Educational Review, December, 1940, pp. 126-27. One of 
the present authors agreed. “Though one prominent and praiseworthy citizen insists 
that the people of this state do not wear a party yoke, enough evidence may be supplied 
to suggest that Utah may be designated as a party state. In addition, Utah is a spoils 
state.” Prank H. Jonas, “Utah: brush Democracy,” in T. C. Donnelly, ed., Rocky 
Mountain Politics (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1940), pp. 25-26. 
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system was practiced in only three agencies of state government, those in 
which it was required by federal grants-in-aid. Of 2500 persons in the state 
administration, 600 or 24 per cent were under the merit system.’ In this 
respect the record has worsened. The Highway Patrol in the Department 
of Public Safety has been added to the three departments, Health, Public 
Welfare, and Employment Security, which are under the merit system;° 
but of the total of 4035 state employees in 1954 only 845 or 20.94 per cent 
were under the merit system. Nevertheless Dr. Durham did not observe 
gross inefficiency in the public service. He suggested that the excellent edu- 
cational system in Utah, the unusually high percentage of school enroll- 
ment, and the lay organization of the Mormon Church, which makes possi- 
ble valuable experience in administrative positions on the part of a very 
large number of citizens, supplied a reservoir of ability which relieved the 
evils of the spoils system. 

But Dr. Durham estimated that in “the rest of state government (other 
than those agencies which are civil service), the return to power of the 
opposition party sees virtually a wholesale turnover in state offices.” '° This 
is a natural assumption, but figures to test it are not available until the dis- 
placement of the Democratic party by the Republican after the election of 
1948. 

The Utah constitution provides that the executive branch “shall consist 
of Governor, Secretary of State, State Auditor, State Treasurer, and Attor- 


ney General.” ** These officers are elected for concurrent four year terms. 
All ninety employees in these elective offices, excluding the elective officials, 
are political appointees.’** These employees account for a little over two 
per cent of all state employment. 

The major functions are administered by thirteen line or operating 
departments'* or agencies and one auxiliary agency, the Department of 


*One hundred of these employees were in the Department of Public Health, 350 in the 
Department of Public Welfare, and 150 were in the Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Compensation in the State Industrial Commission. Ibid 


* Although there are two separate merit system councils, only one central administrative 
agency handles the administrative work. The Utah Merit System Council and Utah 
Highway Patrol Civil Service Commission Annual Report of July 1, 1953, to June 30, 
1954, p. 12, renders the average number of employees as follows: Employment Se- 
curity, 262; Public Welfare, 262; Health, 215; oe pt Patrol, 106. 

* Op. cit. p. 126. 


" Article VIL, § 1. Until 1950 the State Superintendent of Education was an elective con- 
stitutional officer. In that year the constitution was amended to make the position 
appointive by the State Board of Education. The implementing legislation went into 
effect August 16, 1951. 

“The number of political appointees in the elective offices is as follows: governor, 12; 
secretary of state, 44; attorney general, 14; auditor, 14; and treasurer, 6. Personne! 
Records, Utah Finance Commission, November, 1954. 

“These departments and agencies are as follows: Education; Business Regulation; Engi- 
neering; Welfare; Health; Industrial Commission; Liquor Control; Agriculture; Fish 


and Game; Office of the State Engineer; Tax Commission; Public Sefery; and Board 
of Corrections. 
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Finance. All these departments except the Department of Public Safety 
are administered by boards and commissions. The three departments of 
Fish and Game, Health, and Educatica are headed by part-time boards 
with a single administrator in charge of operations. Of the total (as of 
June 30, 1954) of 4035 state employees 3190, or 79.06 per cent, are tech- 
nically spoils. Two thousand eighty-one, two-thirds of the total of spoils 
positions, are found in nine agencies. These agencies were chosen for the 
present study. Since every state employee has been assigned a payroll 
number since 1944, it is possible to determine the year in which each was 
hired. June 30, 1954, was chosen as the closing date. Positions were placed 
in three classifications according to monthly salaries, $279 and below, $280 
to $310, and $311 and above. Because positions in the wage bracket of $279 
and below are mainly clerical and do not interest party workers, they have 
been omitted from the analysis of turnover. Table I shows the turnover for 
the other positions. Although Republican Governor J. Bracken Lee did 
not succeed the Democratic administration of Governor Herbert B. Maw 
until January of 1949, the year 1948 has been chosen as the division point 


TABLE I 
SALARY AND Year or APPpoinTMENT or Emptovees For Nine Major Uran Stare Acencies 
UNDER THE Spomws System, June 30, 1954’ 
Postrions Ciassipimp wy Yeas anno Satany Pea Mowrn 
! u mt IV Vv VI vil vill 
$279 and 


‘ 
Cols Cols. Cols 
below $280 to $310 Bilandabowe HIV WV I,Vi,Vil 
1947 | 48 147 1948 1947 1948 
and and and and and and Total 
Before After Before After Before After Employees 


14 9 27 53 lll 


Board of Corrections 31 
(State Prison) 

Finance Commission 51 
Business Regulation Com. 22 
Industrial Commission 

Tax Commission 149 
Fish and Game Commission. 151 
Liquor Commission 167 
Agricultural Commission 106 
Road Commission® ’ 


19 13 21 85 

37 

20 
18 23 ; 204 
4 172° 
2 7 186° 
4 27 144° 
3] 112 1122 


=e 


- 
WesisiweNwwh =3 
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g 


' The data in this cable were compiled from the payroll accounting poegede, Utah State Finance Commission 
Sopeemer and December, 1954. The table does not include the 21 commissioners who are heads of all 
agencies except the Board of Corrections. 
’ re keds ot is made of the positions which are paid $279 and below per month 
"A high percentage of Fish and Game Department employment is seasonal ot part-time 
* The full-cirme entgcipe in the Liquor Commission are lower than in the other sate agencies 
SO per cent of the employees in the $279 and below bracket were appointed prior to 1948 
* The employment in_the Agresdnse} Commignep is highly scocanal. The Commission therefore employs a 
om number of part-time pe exngrovens. Of these cm oye. 86 had been hired intermittently prior to 
It ise d by the that 5 per cent of che total employees were employed 
by the Commission prior to 1948. 
* The State Road Commission elso functions as the State Acronautics Commission and the Stare Building 
Board. On June WO, 19% there were only 1} employees in these pwo agencies 
' There are approximately 80 hourly employees in the Road Commision. About 75 per cent of these em 


were appointed prior to 1948. is percentage is about the same for the other employees in the 
iaston 
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in order to take account of employees who may have resigned in anticipa- 
tion or as a consequence of their party’s defeat at the polls. Actually, it 
makes little difference which date is selected. 

From 1948 to 1954, the total personnel turnover, excluding the positions 
in the $279 and below bracket, was 43.5 per cent; the annual average was 
7.25 per cent. No completely comparable figures for the four merit system 
agencies are available. The annual average turnover for all paid positions 
in these agencies was 21.78 per cent.’* This turnover rate, however, is 
based upon figures which include the salaried positions of $279 and less 
per month. 

Apparently it is somewhat difficult to settle upon a normal or desirable 
turnover rate in public employment. Mosher, Kingsley and Stahl! state that 
“There is no desirable rate for all establishments, except that it should be 
(1) sufficiently large to prevent the stagnation of the service and (2) suffi- 
ciently small to reflect healthy working conditions. The commonly ac- 
cepted figure is from 10 to 12 percent of the personnel force.” In a more 
recent study Batson states that “The turnover rate in public jurisdictions 
during recent years typically runs to 25 to 30 percent of the work force, 
although higher rates are not infrequent.” ** 

A study of employee-turnover in Missouri revealed an average annual 
rate of 24.1 per cent in six agencies not under the control of the governor 
for the seven-year period 1948 to 1955."" 

In view of these “desirable” and “typical” rates, the Utah picture, 
particularly in the politically appointive positions, becomes somewhat 
brighter and emphasizes the fact that there has not been a wholesale turn- 


“ This figure was arrived at as follows: Vacancies were determined by adding the resigna- 
tions and dismissals, reductions in force, and the number deceased and retired. From 
this total was subtracted the total for emergency and temporary appointments, since 
these categories would appear in resignations and dismissals. This resultant figure 
represents the number of vacancies. The total for temporary and emergency employees 
was also subtracted from the total average number of permanent employees. The turn- 
over ratio was then determined by dividing the net turnover figure by the net number of 

rmanent employers. This is one of four possible ways to arrive at such a ratio. See 
tson, op. cit., p. 3. 


* William E. Mosher, J. Donald Kingsley, and O. Glenn Stahl, Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950), p. 189. 


“ Batson, op. cit. p. 5. Batson calls attention to the desirability and inevitability of em- 
ployee turnover but seems completely baffled by the “variables that enter into em- 
ployees turnover,” which are “so complex that it is questionable whether any single 
figure could be meaningfully accepted by public employers, even as a danger signal.” 
He is reluctant therefore to settle upon a rable or critical rate. Ibid., p. 1. Mosher 
et al. also discuss the lack of adequate and reliable data and the danger of drawing 
any conclusions from them. Op. cit., pp. 193-94. 


"In this study the turnover rate in 1953-54 was 20.8 per cent and in 1944-45 it was 18.7 
per cent. These rates were established after eliminating the large number of temporary 
employees. Annual Report, Missouri Personnel Division, State Department of Busi- 
ness and Administration, Jefferson City, Missouri, November 1, 1955, p. 46. 
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over in these positions in recent years. An analysis of the turnover figures 
and rates in the four Utah agencies or departments under the merit system, 
although these are higher than those in the “spoils” agencies, shows that 
these, too, are well under the “typical” rate even if they are higher than 
the “desirable” rate. 

The turnover rate for the Department of Welfare for the five-year 
period 1949-1954 averaged 16.23 per cent.’* It ranged from 9.12 per cent 
for the year 1953-1954 to 30.47 per cent for the year 1949-1950. The high 
rate of 30 per cent in the year 1949-1950 might indicate that the change 
of governors and parties in 1949 had affected the number of vacancies in 
this Department. This may have been true, in spite of the fact that this 
was a merit system agency, since the Department of Public Welfare had 
been a political football in the election campaign of 1948. The new 
Republican Governor asked outright for the resignations of the two Demo- 
cratic members of the three-man bipartisan commission. One resigned 
before the expiration of his legal term; the other remained as the minority 
Democratic member, but he was never accorded any cordiality either by 
the Governor or his Republican colleagues. This condition at the top 
affected the employment climate throughout the entire Department. On 
the other hand, in 1954-1955, the year following the period of this study, 
when the current administration had had every opportunity to stabilize 
employment, the rate shot up to 24 per cent. This would suggest that other 
factors than political were responsible for the high rate of turnover, or that 
the failure of the present administration to raise the salary scale, a political 
factor in this instance, since the Governor had emphasized economy in 
state administration for political purposes, was beginning to have an adverse 
effect. 


" The Department itself reported an average between 10 and 15 per cent. H. C. Shoemaker, 
Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Utah, letter, dated October 13, 1955. 
The merit system agencies make separate reports on employment and personne! 
to the federal government. Their results differ from those arrived at by LeRay Howell, 
Supervisor of the Merit System Council, of which the Health, Public Welfare and 
Employment Security Departments are members. The differences result from the 
consideration of different factors in determining vacancy and permanent employment 
figures. No reconciliation of the two sets of different figures is available. 

It may be thought that the head of an agency would report the figures and rates 
which would put his administration in the best light. Although there may be valid 
explanations for large turnover rates, these do in some measure, especially if they 
become chronically consistent, reflect adversely upon an administration. The factors 
causing the large figures and fluctuations may be beyond the control of the adminis- 
tration. For example, for the year 1954-55, the year following the period under exami- 
nation here, the turnover rate in the Department of Public Welfare shot up to 24 
per cent when 56 of 231 employees Jeft the service. Pregnancy was listed as the chief 
cause, but the proximity of California and the attraction of a higher pay scale in that 
state lured many away from Utah. This latter factor, however, may be controlled, and 
the failure to control it may be due to politics. 
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The Department of Employment Security’® showed a turnover rate of 
14.49 per cent. This department is about ninety per cent under the super- 
vision of the federal government and generally shows a more stable rate 
of turnover.”° 

According to the statistics in the yearly Merit Council reports, the 
average annual turnover rate in the Health Department for the five-year 
period was almost 30 per cent.”* This Devartment, although under the 
merit system, has suffered from a severe struggle with the Governor, who 
makes his influence felt through a politically appointed board of lay citi- 
zens. The last permanent director, Dr. Arthur J. Spendlove, found it 
impossible to realize his ambitions for the Department and resigned to take 
the position of assistant director of the Department of Health in the state 
of Washington. 

For the period under study the Highway Patrol had an average annual 
turnover rate of only 7.70 per cent. Its highest figure was 10.56 per cent 
in the fiscal year July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952. Ar the present time the 
department co-operates closely with the executive director of the Highway 
Patrol Civil Service Commission and has a good record of stabilized em- 
ployment. Actually, the Highway Patrol Chief, Lyle Hyatt, reported a 
turnover rate of 24.6 per cent.”* He made it clear, however, that this figure 
included the probationists, who remain for six months or a year and then 
leave for failure to make the grade or because they find the service un- 
satisfactory. The wide variation between these two rates of turnover in job 
employment illustrates the difficulty in reaching agreement on the factors 
to be included in computing the turnover rate. 

The upshot is that the most recent change in administration did not 
result in a wholesale turnover in Utah. As a matter of fact, employees of 


"The Department head reported an average annual turnover of 20.59 per cent. Curtis 
P. Harding, Administrator, rtment of Employment Security (The Industrial Com- 
mission of Utah), letter, dated November 29, 1955. For the fiscal year July 1, 1948 to 
June 30, 1949, the Department had a turnover rate of 50.10 ~ cent, due, according 


to Mr. Harding, to a reduction in force of 50 employees. For the year 1954-55, the year 
just after the period of this study, the rate shot up to 26.73 per cent. This increase 
would comport with that in the Department of Public Welfare for the same year. 
This rate may be considered high. 

* “Personnel turnover, very heavy during the biennium, is attributable to lack of authority 
to establish salary scales comparable to those maintained by other states for similar 
positions and functions.” Utah State Department of Health, Biennial Report, July 1, 
1948 to June 30, 1950 (Salt Lake City, December 15, 1950), p. iv. During this period 
the - ames had two acting directors and one director whom the Governor re- 
moved. 

™ Exactly 29.53 per cent. Figures received from the Department gave the number of vacan- 
cies but not the number of employees for this period. Joseph P. Kesler, M.D., Acting 
Director of Public Health, Utah State rtment of Health, letter, dated November 
30, 1955. On the basis of figures supplied from this source, the Department lost 285 
employees during the four years from July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1954, of whom 114 left 
the service for better paid positions. 

" Interview, November 3, 1955. 
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the opposite party have sometimes been appointed to vacancies, although 
this, of course, cannot be documented from the payroll records. A number 
of explanations can be offered. 

Governor J. Bracken Lee has not played politics in the traditional 
manner. He has bypassed the regular party organization, thereby incurring 
the displeasure of several party county chairmen and party officials gen- 
erally. He has not built a political machine of his own or relied on 
patronage to secure his re-election to office. He did fire outright or request 
the resignation of many departmental administrators when he first assumed 
office early in 1949. This purge gave to some observers the impression of 
a wholesale turnover, but beyond this initial period and over a longer 
period of time it appears that no great calculated change has taken place. 
The Governor selected his commissioners from among his personal friends 
and filled lesser positions in the Capitol with personal supporters. The 
criticism that he has appointed a high percentage of Masons to important 
offices has come from some quarters and is generally credited; his office 
does not deny that he has done so.” 

Governor Lee’s bypassing of the regular party organization and the usual 
pattern in using patronage for political purposes may have some significance 
for recent trends in the political process. Since 1948, he has hired public 
relations and advertising men to run his campaigns and has depended on a 
personal following to replace the traditional party worker. He has used 
the mass media of communication to reach the voter in his home. A ter- 
rific campaigner, he has often reached him personally with a strong hand- 
shake and a warm smile. He has angered groups of voters with his policies, 
but individuals find him friendly and generally agree with his basic propa- 
ganda line, which is that he is opposed to taxes, has operated an efficient 
and scandal-free administration, and is for the people and opposed to the 
granting of special favors. 

However, other causes have contributed to the decline in the depend- 
ence on patronage to win support in campaigns and to reward the party 
worker. State election laws have made it possible for a candidate to obtain 
a nomination without much party support and with a minimum of support 
from organized groups. These laws have reduced the role and responsi- 


* Ellsworth E. Weaver, “The Evolution of Political Institutions in Utah” (Doctoral dis- 
sertation, New York University, 1953), pp. 168-69, states that “Governor Lee is a 
Mason, and almost all of his appointments have been Masons.” Hazold Simpson, 
Executive Assistant to the Governor, replied to this statement: “I think Doctor Weaver 
has failed to recognize the Tact that a person is likely to appoint to key positions those 
with whom he has been closest. The governor is a Mason and has been more closely 
connected with Masons than he has with Mormons. As a consequence, many of his 
key appointments have been Masons.” Letter, dated March 15, 1955. In the early 
‘20's, the criticism was quite prevalent that Governor Charles R. Mabey (Republican, 
1921-1925) had appointed too many Mormon stake presidents to high state adminis- 
trative posts. Actually governors are interested in appointing men they think 
they can personally trust to be loyal to them. 
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bility of political parties in election campaigns. Under Utah's mixed pri- 
mary-convention law, delegates to nominating conventions are chosen at 
district mass meetings and then vote in the nominating convention by secret 
ballot. Organization and candidate-to-delegate relations are necessary at 
this stage, but these can be developed outside the regular party organization. 

Inroads into the patronage system have been made in all states which 
accept federal aid. Employment Security, Health, and Public Welfare De- 
partments are required as a condition of receiving federal aid to install the 
merit system. Because of the danger of corruption, highway patrols have 
been added widely to this roster. This development has been true in Utah. 
It is questionable, particularly in Utah, as may be deduced from the turn- 
over rates in these agencies, that the merit system has added much to the 
efficiency of the departments. The merit system does hold out promise 
to the technical and skilled worker, provided he wishes to remain in the 
service. The chief cause of turnover in these positions is low salaries.”* 

Finally, the de-emphasis on patronage as a factor in elections and the 
lack of a wholesale turnover in public employment after the election may 
be due to the general prosperity in the country. The main cause for the 
low turnover in public office may be economic. Private employment does 
pay higher wages than the public service in Utah.** Moreover, Utah has 
enjoyed the highest employment and lowest unemployment rates in its 
history during this period.** Persons simply do not need public jobs and 
private jobs pay higher wages and salaries, making public positions, which 
do not enjoy any marked prestige in any event, less needed and less at- 
tractive. 





™ LeRay S. Howell, who has served as director for the Merit Service Council since its incep- 
tion in 1942, claims that a superior public service is attained in Utah by two factors, 
the generally high level of educational standards and achievements, which would 
support Dr. Durham's thesis, and the fact that Utah people like to stay put in one job 
and are not generally inclined to change positions frequently if doing so entails moving 
from the state. Probably the higher rate of turnover in some of the merit system agen- 
cies during the fiscal year July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955 than the rate for any one of the 
years in the previous four-year period might suggest that the lure of higher pay scales 
in California is having the effect of uprooting Utah people. 


* The state administration pays 10 to 15 per cent lower wages than private industry in the 
area. Statement by Curtis P. Harding, Administrator, Department of Employment 
Security, the Industrial Commission of Utah, State of Utah, Personal Interview, 
December 12, 1955. 


™ Because of the economic ity in Utah, Harding questioned the advisability of « 
study of this kind for ¢ od under scrutiny. ring this time particularly, and 
since the end of the W. War Il generally, Utah has enjoyed the “highest job op- 
portunity in her history.” Actually, for the years 1946 to 1955 inclusive, the number of 
firms has increased from 9,088 in 1946 to 15,717 in 1955; total wages increased from 
$231,195,876 to $555,908,338; the average number of workers increased from 107,498 to 
152,656; and the average monthly wage increased from $179 to $303, or from $41.37 
to $70.04 per week. These figures took the biggest jump in 1950 with the outbreak of 
the Korean War. The rise in all these categories has been steady throughout the entire 
post-war period, without a significant break or recession, and has continued during the 
period under scrutiny in this paper. Statistics supplied a ee Department of Social 
Security, Utah Industrial Commission, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Whatever the reasons for the significantly low turnover in public em- 
ployment after the 1948 election, the data point to the fact that the state 
has not been victimized by the spoilsman, it can hardly be considered a 
spoils state in the traditional sense. It would be difficult to demonstrate the 
efficiency of the state administration; but, if it is assumed that a heavy turn 
over in public employment automatically results in inefficiency, and this 
seems to be a major premise of those who argue in opposition to the spoils 
system, then lacking this wholesale turnover perhaps it may be assumed 
that the administration is not inefficient. At least this assumption might 
become a hypothesis for future examination of the employment climate 
in Utah. 

Beyond these reasonable deductions, it would seem that no valid con- 
clusions can be drawn as to the efficiency of the public service in Utah on 
the basis of this premise and the data available to support it. Perhaps some 
credence can be given to Dr. Durham’s thesis that the homogeneous nature 
of the Utah area, the level of education, and the organizational practices 
of the Mormon Church have tended to increase the available supply of 
competent public employees under the patronage system. Perhaps the Utah 
experience could suggest an appropriate term for a state which over a 
period of years and after a number of elections has achieved a satisfactory 
standard of performance in the public service. A suggested term would 
be “merit patronage” and perhaps it could be applied to recruitment for 
public service in Utah outside the merit system. 

This conclusion, tentative and hypothetical in nature, would assume the 
validity of Dr. Durham's findings for the decade ending in 1940 and of the 
favorable casual observations made of state administration for the period 
1940-1948. Incumbent Governor J. Bracken Lee and his commission chair- 
men, handpicked by himself, would claim personal credit for this condition 
in public employment. Actually, without detracting from the Governor's 
claim that he has picked qualified personnel for some administrative posi- 
tions, it appears that economic conditions and trends in public administra- 
tion and in the process of party politics and government have favored him 
and have been more responsible for the end result of a low turnover in 
politically appointive positions than deep concern for high standards in the 
selecting of personnel. The Governor can hardly claim to be the author of 
merit patronage. 

Long-term trends in the public service of Utah have been toward an 
increase in the proportionate number of merit system employees and the 
general stabilization of employment in agencies under civil service. Trends 
in the political process have been toward a significant diminution in the 
role played by the regular party organization and the use of patronage in 
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the political process. Economic trends have been toward a high rate of 
employment and a high wage scale in private industry and, therefore, 
toward general prosperity in the state. 

The conditions favorable to these trends and to the development of a 
merit patronsge system, the hiring of administrators and employees outside 
the civil service system on the basis of education, training and ability, were 
well established before Governor |. Bracken Lee assumed office in 1949." 


* This development has obviously been heightened in recent years by the increased demand 
for specialized and technical services in engineering functions. For example, C. A. 
Hauptman, petroleum engineer, was hired as a part-time employee at a salary of $7600 
per year. He was hired the Democratic and minority member of the bipartisan 
Finance Commission of three members and his position and salary were approved by 
the three-man Republican Board of Examiners. Commissioner Herbert Smart, who 
employed him, claims he does not to this day know Mr. Hauptman's party politics. 

A better example is George D. Clyde, civil engineer, who was employed by the 
Water and Power rd as its director at a salary of $10,000 per year and approved 
in the samme manner. Mr. Clyde, his party affiliation in doubt when he was employed, 
turned out to be a Republican, but much to the dissatisfaction of the Governor, whose 
opponent he became in the Republican primary for the gubernatorial nomination in 
1956. 





COMMUNICATIONS 
The National Conference on Metropolitan Problems: A Report 


Evan A. Iverson* 


leaders, educators, federal, state and local officials, and officers of 

civic and professional organizations assembled at the National Con- 
ference on Metropolitan Problems at Michigan State University, April 29 
through May 2, to exchange ideas and reach conclusions concerning the 
subject of the conference. The conference was sponsored by eighteen in- 
fluential national private and public organizations involved in all levels 
of government, finance and education. The persons attending the con- 
ference were divided into twelve groups and each group discussed and 
reached conclusions concerning the following major subjects: (1) the basic 
metropolitan difficulties brought about by fractionalization of governments 
into counties, cities, special districts and school boards and the tax inequi- 
ties and administrative problems which develop therefrom; (2) the best 
form of metropolitan government from a practical point of view; and 
(3) good and bad techniques which have been utilized in seeking approval 
of a proposal for reform. After each group had reached its decisions, con- 
clusions were compiled and a summary report was written by Victor Jones, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of California, and John E. 
Bebout, Assistant Director of the National Municipal League. 

It was emphasized by officials who spoke at the conference and by 
participants that the United States and Canada are rapidly becoming urban 
nations and that growth will continue during the foreseeable future. More 
than 97 per cent of the population increase in the United States between 
1950 and 1955 was in the 168 standard metropolitan areas in the nation. 
The question was raised whether existing concentration coupled with 
defense demands would not require a basic decentralization of industries 
rather than merely spacing to the fringe of the existing metropolitan areas. 
General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., who has been in charge of studies for the 
Department of Defense concerning the nation’s non-military defenses, re- 
plied that the ever-changing nature of weapons utilized would make a mass 
decentralization of industry of questionable value, and the great cost and 
numerous problems involved would make such action unlikely. It is sig- 
nificant to note that if large plants are located outside existing metropolitan 
areas, new concentrations will probably be created. 

No standard definition of a metropolitan area was made but several 
elements are features of the usual metropolitan complex. These include 


M x THAN two hundred fifty businessmen and women, labor 


. Research Director, Utah State Local Government Survey Commission. 
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high population density, economic and financial interdependence, fluidity 
of movement, commuting interchange of workers and residents, and numer- 
ous governments and authorities. 

It was emphasized that the problems are basically the same for a metro- 
politan area regardless of size. The metropolitan problem cannot be con- 
sidered by Westerners as something with which only the coastal belt in 
their region needs to concern itself. The participants of the conference 
recognized that even though the problems may vary in extent and intensity, 
certain general principles apply to any metropolitan area. The first general 
principle is that satisfactory and similar services must be provided to all 
people living in the metropolitan area regardless of location. Some of these 
services include water supply and distribution, satisfactory disposal of 
sewage (elimination of septic tanks), schools, landuse planning and control, 
satisfactory health standards, and adequate fire protection and law enforce- 
ment. If it is assumed that these services are necessary, it must then be 
concluded that the basic need is for a government that will provide these 
services to the entire area and yet include active citizen participation and a 
feeling of local pride. The problem of tax inequities as between the city 
and residents of the suburbs was discussed. 

The solution to the division of government into innumerable cities, 
counties, school districts and special districts of varying kinds depends upon 
the needs of each community. This means that local people and officials 
must assume the major responsibility for studying local needs and forming 
and carrying out their own plans. The extent to which this is legally 
possible, however, depends to a very large extent on the state, and there 
is an urgent need for review and relaxation of certain constitutional and 
regulatory limitations on the powers of existing local units. Likewise a 


broad revision of state and local tax systems, including assessment practices, 
is necessary. The official report of the conference states that: 


While complete consolidation of all local governments into a new metropolitan gov- 
ernment is one of the theoretical possibilities, it is neither a likely nor a desirable solu- 
tion except possibly in relatively new metropolitan communities. Serious consideration 
should, however, be given to the development of general metropolitan governments with 
limited functions leaving all other functions to existing local units. Fris goal may be 
approached in different ways in different communities. Greater use is being made, for 
example, of the urban county as an instrumentality of metropolitan government especially 
where a single county embraces all or most of the metropolitan area. Single or multi- 
purpose metropolitan districts and authorities are demonstrably useful in meeting urgent 
service needs. Yet the establishment of a variety of such agencies in an area increases 
the number of units of government, complicates the problem of achieving coordinated 
action and increases the difficulty of maintaining effective popular control.’ 


* National Conference on Metropolitan Problems: Report (Mimeo.; East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, May 1956), p. 6. The official report of the conference has been published under 
the title “Meeting of Minds, Ideas,” in the National Municipal Review, XLV (1956), 
269-273. 
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All of the participants at the table of which this writer was a member 
agreed that the notable failure to achieve city-county consolidation, as well 
as the theoretical disadvantages involved therein, made it desirable to seek 
a systern of metropolitan government headed by a policy-determining board 
composed of representatives of the affected counties and all the incorpo- 
rated units within the area, with administrative functions being performed 
by a manager or by a member of the council serving in an executive 
capacity. Members of this policy-determining board should be paid only 
expenses and small fees for attending to certain policy duties. Under this 
system certain functions would be performed locally, and it is even possible 
that the same functions would be divided between the metropolitan area 
and the local government. Any plan adopted should be flexible enough 
to adapt to diversities in the area and to permit the assumption of addi- 
tional functions and the inclusion of new communities. 

Another theme of the conference concerned the role of the state in the 
solution of problems. The state must relax the stringent constitutional 
provisions and laws concerning organization, financing and administration 
of local governments. It was recommended that the state establish a state 
agency to concern itself with local government or urban affairs. For most 
of the Western states this writer would recommend the establishment of a 
state policy-determining commission composed of local officials, legislators, 
and private citizens who, with some research assistance, could review major 
questions and make policy recommendations to the legislature and to the 
governor. Commissions of this type seem especially necessary in the rural 
Western states because the legislatures meet less frequently and for shorter 
periods of time and have so much business to transact they are unable and 
often do not have the desire to become involved in local affairs. Likewise 
the governor of the state is pressed with state administrative ¢ fairs and 
does not have contact with local problems. The need could |e met by 
a permanent, unpaid, bipartisan commission to study problems of local 
government and make the necessary policy recommendations. The char- 
acter of the membership would enable the commission to arouse interest 
and create a sense of urgency about its proposals. The collection of financial 
and other data concerning the local governments could be entrusted to ar: 
existing state department. 

Several techniques for gaining acceptance of metropolitan reorganiza- 
tion were discussed and in each case those persons who had had experience 
with the problem stated that a long period of time was needed and that 
there should be intense activity by the proponents, since the officeholders 
usually objected to reorganization and frequently the political parties were 
opposed because patronage was reduced. Therefore the campaign must of 
necessity be a private one supported by business, labor, educators, and 
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newspapers, television, and radio. A common approach has been for a 
group of key men having bipartisan political affiliations to hold a number 
of meetings at which various problems are discussed and then to broaden 
the base of the organization. It is important that the group include men 
who are widely respected for their activities in the community and are 
successful in their fields of endeavor. Ten participants in the conference 
who had recently been engaged in efforts to obtain approval of reorganiza- 
tion stated that insufficient salesmanship had been accomplished prior to 
the referral of their proposals to the legislature or the local citizenry. 
Members of the conference were in agreement that even more difficult than 
the technice! problems of reorganization was the task of salesmanship. 

A subcommittee was appointed to consider recommendations concern- 
ing further activities, and as a result of its report a continuing national 
conference on metropolitan problems was established with Frank Moore* 
as chairman. Membership in or affiliation with the conference is available 
to organizations and agencies interested and active in metropolitan prob- 
lems and consideration will be given to the creation of a form of member- 
ship of qualified individuals on a basis that will be in an accord with 
purposes of the conference. 

The primary functions of the continuing conference were to be: co- 
operation with groups and organizations concerned with metropolitan prob- 


lems; encouragement of research; the preparation of useful publications; 
and the holding of national, regional and other meetings that will further 
the objectives of the conference. It was recommended that this be done 
without duplication of effort by using existing agencies as far as possible. 


*Frank Moore is President of the Government Affairs Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York, New York. 
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The Passing of American Neutrality 1937-1941. By DonaLp F. DrummMonp. 
(Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press. 1955. Pp. vi, 409. 
$7.50.) 


The author has surveyed in this study a period in the history of United 
States foreign relations which has probably received unparalleled attention 
by scholars concerned with contemporary events. Again American writers 
are searching the record to discover what events led the United States into 
another world-conflict and what measures were devised to limit American 
commitments and injuries growing out of European conflict and Pacific 
tensions. Thus far these efforts have not often culminated in works dis- 
playing the degree of historical revisionism evident in many similar studies 
appearing in the years following World War I. 

The period 1937-41 was a frustrating and bewildering one for the 
American people, who had just completed half a decade of effort dedicated 
to the preparation of measures designed to prevent involvement in foreign 
conflicts. Surveys of the events leading to participation in the first world 
debacle had led many officials and a sizable part of the American public 
to the conclusion that entanglement in that war had been not so much 
the product of necessity as the fruit of a lessthan-rigorous neutrality. 
Certainly the evidence supporting this common view was not conclusive, 
but it was felt that prudence required a determined effort to prevent acts 
or appearances of unneutrality during future conflicts. The product of this 
view was the series of enactments which placed increasingly stringent re- 
strictions upon the actions of both public officials and private citizens. 
These self-denying ordinances did not and could not change the facts 
of international life. The United States had attained an enviable power 
position but had not fully recognized that great power begets major interests 
and commensurate responsibilities. America was reluctant to give up her 
youthful freedom of action in international affairs, including the gratifying 
possibility of watching from the sidelines. The 1930's were complicated 
by new developments and new relationships, but the people of the United 
States continued to hope that the lessons of World War | had provided 
answers to the problems of a prospective World War II. Thus we come 
to the period of readjustment necessitated by the rise of a new aggressive 
spirit in both Europe and Asia. The procession moving in the direction of 
conflict was led by events which were the product of initiative held by 
others. The American administration was tugged along, reacting as best it 
could, moving at first hesitantly and later more energetically. A reluctant 
public followed in the wake. 

772 
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The story of this period has appeared many times in the not-wholly- 
objective writings of those who were the actors during these crucial years. 
Other studies have reviewed the roles of participants or have presented 
interpretations of limited portions or specialized aspects of the whole. At 
least one previous and praiseworthy effort has been made to offer a sys- 
tematic and scholarly appraisal of United States policies during the same 
years. The Challenge to Isolation, 1937-1940, by William L. Langer and 
Everett S. Gleason, and The Undeclared War, 1940-1941, by the same 
authors give good coverage to this period of policy evolution. The study 
under review, presenting the same years and events, offers closely similar 
interpretations. The sources utilized do not differ essentially from those 
employed by Langer and Gleason and the ordering of the material is 
basically the same. The conclusion in each case would seem to be that 
given the situation of 1937, the decisions and actions of the American 
government were probably as rational as might be expected. 

The Passing of American Neutrality is certainly a well-written, smooth- 
flowing work and additionally possesses the merit of conciseness. All who 
are interested in the history and politics of this period will find it a useful 


study. Joun W. Scuwapa. 


University of Missouri. 


Das Selbstbestimmungsrecht der Nationen. By Dr. Guntner Decker. 
(Gottingen: Verlag Otto Schwartz & Co. 1955. Pp. x, 435, DM.14.80.) 


The main conclusions in this book can be summarized as follows. 
(1) The demands for national self-determination tend to become more 
and more universal, and nationalism as a political reality is growing in 
intensity instead of declining, contrary to many opinions developed after 
World War Il. (2) Self-determination is universally acknowledged in 
principle; and several international acts of recent date lead one to con- 
clude that the right of self-determination as a valid rule of international 
law is at least in process of being established. (3) However, in practice 
self-determination is countered by political expediency. The Communist 
power, itself a new kind of colonialism, instigates the demands of the 
anticolonial bloc while the United States in her struggle against com- 
munism has often found it expedient to side with the colonial powers 
against the rising quest for self-determination. (4) Realization of self- 
determination is hampered by the lack of clarity in basic concepts, like 
“nation,” for example, by a lack of universally acknowledged criteria for 
independent statehood of a nation (Selbstbestimmungsfdhigkeit), and most 
of all, by the absence of relevant rules for a procedure before the interna- 
tional forum. (5) The present confused situation can be overcome by 
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universally recognized criteria for statehood (for which purpose the 
author proposes a tentative list of essentials) and by procedural rules (pre- 
sumably collective recognition). 

The author has comprehensively elucidated this area in which the 
present international community has greatly sinned, and has proposed 
correctives. But besides this, he has set himself another purely political 
aim: to serve as a guide for the formulation of a future German foreign 
policy. He draws a logical but bold conclusion from the fact that the 
German nation (he includes Austrians, etc.), as a great and old nation, 
is denied self-determination; therefore, her future foreign policy should 
champion the national longings of all other nations alike, thereby serving 
her own immediate political ends. But, does there not loom, from behind 
this German expediency, a future possibility for another anvil-and-hammer 
policy with interchangeable actors? The author is even more correct in 
his emphasis upon the need of a legal setting, firmly established in inter- 
national law, for any peaceful change and concerning any international 
situation. 

Acquaintance with this book must be warmly recommended since it 
challenges many of the present creeds. An up-to-date bibliography on 
twenty-eight pages is a real asset, supplemented by a forty-eight-page col- 
lection of documents. 

Kart Aun. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Democracy in World Politics. By Lester B. Pearson. (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1955. Pp. ix, 123. $2.75.) 


Contemporary liberalism has been under bitter attacks not only by 
its ideological enemies (fascism and communism, above all) but also by 
the present generation of political science “realists,” who have condemned 
the “unrealistic” and unrealizable “wishful thinking” of the postwar lib- 
erals; in fact, the radical wing of the school loosely gathered around E. H. 
Carr has been stressing that the very sloppy idealism of the decade of 
1920 actually promoted World War II. 

Pearson's small booklet should help to restore liberalism to a more 
respected place. His brilliant reasoning is based on the premise that 


the true realist is the man who sees things both as they are and as they can be. In every 
situation there is the possibility of improvement, in every life the hidden capacity for 
something better. True realism involves a dual vision, both sight and insight. To see 
only half the situation, either the actual or the possible, is to be not a realist but in 
blinkers. Of the two visions, the latter is the rarer, and the more important. . . . 


Pearson then proceeds, courageously, to explode some of the more popular 
myths and fairytales of the orthodox liberal thinking. When analyzing, 
for instance, Clausewitz’s famous dictum that “war is the continuation of 
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policy by other means,” he points out how fallacious has been the popular 
view that this doctrine is “a cynical justification for the use of force.” For 
him, “Its central point is ... more profound, and lies in the recognition 
that military force should be regarded as an instrument of foreign policy; 
that sound strategy has never been purely, or even primarily, a military 
function. ...” Such penetrating observations are scattered throughout the 
little work. Probably of supreme importance today is the often voiced 
argument that atomic weapons must not be used because this would mean 
the end of the world. Pearson points out, gently but most convincingly, 
that the “cold logic of fact” will not be the final argument of the aggressor 
and that “the future of civilization, and perhaps of the human race, can 
hardly be allowed to depend entirely on reaching at once this final goal 
of self-restraint.” The solution? “To re-examine some loose thinking and 
loose talk.” 

The little volume, through its very lightness of touch and exceeding 
charm of style, is likely to appeal not only to the specialist in international 
relations but also to the average reader, while the evidence of rare and 
adventurous brilliant analysis will impress both. 


University of Bridgeport. Joseru S. RouceK. 


Turning Point toward Peace. By James P. Wansurc. (New York: Current 
Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. 56. $0.50.) 


The author of this tract belongs to the latter-day immigration of 
German-Jewish stock which has enriched American culture. This book- 
length pamphlet carries with it not only the authority of its writer, but 
reflects as well the views of seventeen freshman congressmen led by Henry 
S. Reuss of Wisconsin. 

The two introductory chapters of Part | suggest the need for a 
dynamic revision of our present bipartisan foreign policy. The author 
declares that an aggressive, expansionist Soviet dictatorship has been made 
a scapegoat for the world crises, when indeed the situation is as much 
the product of a new power orientation, the anticolonial nationalism, and 
the rebellion of the underprivileged two-thirds of the human race. 

In Part Il, Mr. Warburg suggests the need for developing a sense of 
co-operative progress in non-Communist countries, indicating a belief in 
the bleak alternative of coexistence or no existence. Three of his six 
chapters deal with efforts in fighting hunger, poverty, and ignerance 
through foreign aid, technical assistance and trade. The author believes 
that a parochial faith in private enterprise might prevent necessary gov- 
ernmental assistance or might permit well-heeled special-interest lobbies to 
determine national policies. Politically, we must support anticolonialism 
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to win the Bandung countries and militarily we must accept universal 
disarmament only when it can be reinforced by United Nations military 
strength. 

In his final section, means for reducing international tensions are 
examined, so that time may be gained to implement these long-run poli- 
cies. Mr. Warburg lists the three most likely causes for global war: (1) a 
war with Red China spreading to Russia; (2) uncontained local wars 
developing from the rearmament of Germany, Japan, and the Moslem 
countries; and (3) a Russian sneak atomic attack upon the assumption 
that war is inevitable. To limit the danger in the Far East, Mr. Warburg 
would recognize Communist China, admit it to the UN and create a UN 
trustee for Formosa. In Europe, he would neutralize Germany, while in 
the Middle East and Asia he would have the United States recognize a 
neutral belt of states. These policies together would contribute to lessening 
Russian suspicion. 

Mr. Warburg’s canvas is large and his arguments are accordingly 
broad-gauged. Nevertheless much of what he has to say finds respectable 
academic support from such eminent scholars as Quincy Wright and Hans 
J. Morgenthau. If his position is occasionally overstated and overdrama- 
tized, he writes with vigor; e.g., when he refers to a “Chief Executive 
determined to save the country from the advice of his own appointees.” 
It may be that his argument is altogether too rational, and that the 
reader is not sufficiently alerted to the complexities which pressure in- 
terests and public opinion thrust upon the decision making process. Yet 
there are indications that Secretary of State Dulles, in brief contemplative 
moments aloft, has been reconsidering America’s position along some of 


the lines suggested herein. Martin B. Travis, Jr. 


Stanford University. 


Indonesian Trade and Society. By J. C. van Leur. (The Hague: W. van 
Hoeve. 1955. Distributed by Institute of Pacific Relations. Pp. xix, 
465. $4.00.) 


Indonesian Sociological Studies. By B. Schrmexe. (The Hague: W. van 
Hoeve. 1955. Distributed by Institute of Pacific Relations. Pp. vii, 
313. $3.00.) 


These are the first volumes of a projected series making available in 
English important studies of Indonesia by Dutch scholars. In recent years, 
Van Leur and Schrieke have been recognized in The Netherlands as pio- 
neers in bringing to the study of Indonesian history and society a point of 
view which makes it, rather than European activities, the central focus of 
interest, and a methodology, derived from Max Weber, appropriate to the 
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analysis of socioeconomic situations which do not fall into the familiar 
Western categories. Their erudition and the boldness of their hypotheses 
will enrich and quicken American understanding of the interplay of cul- 
tures. 

Van Leur was a young doctoral candidate and civil servant in the 
Indies (he was only thirty-four at the time of his death during the war) 
when he made his radical reinterpretations of the successive Hindu, Is- 
lamic, and Western impacts upon Indonesia. Applying a logic derived 
from sociological insights in an exhaustive study of published information 
on economic and social conditions, Van Leur concluded that the successes 
of Hinduism and Islam in Indonesia could not be explained either by 
extensive migration or the activities of traders; rather, these religions must 
have been adopted by Indonesian rulers for political reasons, and they 
formed only a thin gloss over the traditional culrure. Nor did the West, 
he concludes, bring to Asia a civilization which was superior in vitality 
and strength to the Indonesian. For nearly three centuries, Western influ- 
ence was confined to the immediate vicinity of a few port cities, and tradi- 
tional Eastern trade continued to flourish. Only with the industrial 
revolution in Europe did Western culture become pervasive and conta- 
gious, and withering in its effects on Asian production and trade. 

In challenging the historical tradition which has retrospectively de- 
picted Europe as the center of the world’s great events and moving forces, 
even in the darkest of its ages, this history too is both a product of its 
times and an influence upon them. Its point of view and its methodology 
may contribute to an excessive repudiation of Western culture. It is plaus- 
ible, if economic and social relations are held to set the patterns of history 
and culture, to regard Western civilization as essentially the product of 
industrial development and to believe that economic and social engineering 
can bring it to Asia. To set the intellectual stage for equality of East and 
West by denying the importance of an integrating core of values, would, 
however, swing the circle through cultural relativism to cultural nihilism. 
Van Leur has shown that Indonesian culture maintained a stubborn integ- 
rity until it was saturated by the material outwashes of the West. To ignore 
the role of values would tend to destroy for the West what the West has 
in large measure destroyed for Asia and to impede effective reintegration 
in the East. 

Schrieke’s work is a group of studies of cultural contacts. In an histor- 
ical survey similar to Van Leur’s he shows how it became possible for 
Javanese civilization to spread over the archipelago. In two pieces on the 
native rulers he provides a thoroughly convincing sketch of the regents’ 
loss of customary authority as they were alternately used as the agents of 
Dutch control or deprived of significant functions. His most important 
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piece is a report on the causes and effects of Communism on the West 
Coast of Sumatra, which was an outgrowth of the abortive revolt of 1926. 
This deserves wide attention as a thorough and perceptive case-study of 
the effects, especially on concepts of law, of the introduction of a money 
economy and the intrusion of external authority, and of communist tactics, 
particularly in relation to religious ferment. 

The translations of both works are adequate, although the styles are 
heavy, and the phrasing sometimes more awkward than necessary. The 
number of printing errors is remarkably small, and the editors are to be 
commended for the unusual accomplishment of including maps on which 
are located almost all of the place-names referred to in the text. 


Brown University. Wurrney T. Perkins. 


Southern Africa: A Geographical Study. By Joun H. Wetuinaton. (New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. 2 vols. Vol. I: Physical 
Geography. Pp. xxiii, 528, $12.50. Vol. Il: Economic and Human 
Geography. Pp. xii, 283. $6.50.) 


As more and more attention is turning to Africa in general, and south- 
ern Africa in particular, there is increasing need for careful, detailed 
studies like this one. Not since Siegfried Passarge’s Siidafrika, published 
in Leipzig in 1908, has the subcontinent been given the concentrated atten- 


tion it receives in these two volumes by Dr. Wellington. Professor of 
Geography at the University of the Witwatersrand in Johannesburg, Dr. 
Wellington writes with a wide range of new facts at his disposal, derived 
partly from the research of others, partly from his own investigations. The 
results are eminently satisfactory. Despite the largely technical nature of 
most of the material included in this work, Dr. Wellington's clear style, 
extensive use of illustrative photographs, charts, and maps, and the inclu- 
sion of interesting and little-known details make the volumes attractive 
to the nonspecialist at the same time that they are authoritative in their 
own field. 

Southern Africa has been demarcated in this work as that area lying 
below the South Equatorial Divide. This means that it includes South 
Africa and South West Africa, the three High Commission Territories 
(Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland), the three areas now united 
in the Central African Federation (Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
and Nyasaland), and most of the Portuguese colonies of Mozambique and 
Angola. Southern Africa is part of the largest plateau in the world, which 
extends from the Cape to the southern borders of the Sahara. Within this 
immense area, however, Southern Africa has its own characteristic features 
which Dr. Wellington delineates with great care. 
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The organization of the two volumes is surprising at first sight, but 
logical. Volume I describes the geographical environment of the subconti- 
nent; Volume II concerns itself with the use made of this environment by 
man, and with the peoples who live within it — the Europeans, the Asians, 
the Colored, and the majority Bantu. The second volume stands by itself 
and, except for geographers, will probably be used much more extensively 
than the first volume. The seventy-odd pages in Volume II which deal 
with the peoples of the subcontinent are particularly useful in providing 
specific information on the ways in which these groups earn their liveli- 
hood, their wages, and their standards of living. 

From the Katanga area of the Belgian Congo and the Northern Rho- 
desian Copperbelt through the Transvaal and the Orange Free State to 
the northern Cape Province of South Africa lies the richest mineral belt 
yet discovered in the world. Yet the richness is heavily counterbalanced 
by the multiplicity of the problems of this area. The exploitation of the 
minerals, and the development of secondary industry in the Union (where 
Africa’s only industrial revolution is in full swing) have placed vast de- 
mands on a resource, water, which we take for granted in North America 
but which is the great limiting factor in southern Africa. Still more com- 
plex are the racial problems arising from the intermingling in the economic 
process of peoples in widely differing stages of development. Dr. Welling- 
ton carefully avoids commenting on present-day racial policies in the 
Union or elsewhere. Behind everything he writes, however, is his aware- 
ness that in the end it is human beings that count. The vast resources of 
southern Africa thus have their meaning, as also their future, in relation 
to the degree of co-operation which can be developed amongst its varied 
peoples. 


Smith College. 


Gwenpoiten M. Carrer. 


Japan's Colonialism and Indonesia. By M. A. Aziz. (The Hague: Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff. 1955. Pp. 271.) 


The Japanese occupation of Indonesia is still an obscure chapter in the 
history of World War II. One would suppose that the Japanese occupation 
affected the response of Indonesians to international developments leading 
to the end of the war and that it even affected the course of the nationalist 
revolution which led to the eventual establishment of the Indonesian Re- 
public. However, detailed knowledge of the Japanese occupation — its 
objects, policies and consequences — is still lacking; and the present work 
of M. A. Aziz, of Dacca University in East Pakistan, does not add substan- 
tially to our knowledge of this important period. The author describes 
Japanese colonial policy in broad outline, and then in Part II, comprising 
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some 160 pages, examines the occupation itself. He tells, for example, of 
the Japanese attempt to manipulate Islam for political ends, and of the 
steps taken to give Indonesia her independence as Japan’s defeat became 
a certainty. In telling the story, the author makes good use of the materials 
that were available to him; but the basic difficulty is that source materials 
necessary for an adequate understanding of this period are not yet avail- 
able. A considerable body of documents from both the Indonesian and 
Japanese side will have to be assembled before a sufficiently detailed and 


meaningful picture can emerge. 
-™ ll Nosutaka Ike. 


Stanford University. 


Haya De La Torre Y El Apra. By Luts ALperto SANcHEz. (Santiago De 
Chile: Editorial Del Pacifico S. A. 1955. Pp. 475.) 


Luis Negreiros, Martir. By Ricarnpo Temocue Benrres. (México: Ediciones 
Humanismo. 1955. Pp. 101.) 


José Figueres Ferrer, El Hombre Y Su Obra. By Arturo Castro Esgutvet. 
(San José De Costa Rica: Imprenta Tormo. 1955. Pp. 274.) 


Los 8 Afios. By Avperto F. Cafias. (San José De Costa Rica: Editorial 
Liberacién Nacional. 1955. Pp. 120.) 


La Huelga De Brazos Caidos. By Roperto FeanAnpez DurAn. (San José 
De Costa Rica: Editorial Liberacién Nacional. 1953. Pp. 39.) 


La Crisis De La Democracia En Colombia Y “El Tiempo.” By Epuarpo 
Santos. (México: Grafica Panamericana, S. de R. L. 1955. Pp. 236.) 


Historia Del Comunismo En America Latina. By Victor AtBa. (México: 
Ediciones Occidentales. 1954. Pp. 150.) 


One of the most interesting developments in Latin-American political 
life during the period after World War I was the growth of indigenous 
reformist parties dedicated to the aim of reconstructing society on a more 
equitable basis than was the rule in the area. Those which proved most 
durable tried to evolve political formulas and forms of organization adapted 
to Latin-American conditions. All, however, led a precarious existence 
most of the time, persecuted by the caudillos and generals and opposed by 
all the forces which cling so tenaciously to the status quo in Latin America. 
These new movements all succeeded in stimulating new elements to enter 
into political activity and sometimes captured the governments of their 
countries. Movements of this type today control Costa Rica and Bolivia. 

The prototype and best known of these indigenous radical movements 
is the Peruvian Aprista party. Deprived of liberty by successive dictator- 
ships, the Apristas were able to function openly for only about five of the 
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past thirty years in Peru. As a result most of the Aprista leaders have 
spent their lives in exile, in jail, or in underground activity. Dr. Luis 
Alberto Sanchez and Dr. Ricardo Temoche Benites, themselves leaders of 
the Aprista movement and former members of the Peruvian legislature, in 
the works cited above describe the life of the reformist politician in Peru. 

Dr. Sanchez attempts the more difficult task. He combines the life of 
Victor Ral Haya de la Torre, founder of the Aprista party, with a history 
of the party and sets both within the framework of general Peruvian polit- 
ical developments. His book is extremely well written and is the best 
history of the Aprista movement available. The only criticism is that the 
bulk of the pages deal with the early history and development of Haya de 
la Torre and the Aprista movement and the last ten years are not covered 
in as much detail. Dr. Sanchez has made an important contribution to the 
literature on Peruvian politics and this reviewer recommends it to all inter- 
ested in knowing more about one of the great leaders of democratic thought 
in Latin America. 

Haya de la Torre now lives in Scandinavia. Dr. Temoche writes of 
another leader of the Apristas who was less fortunate. Luis Negreiros was 
a poor boy from Pomabamba who became a policeman at the age of 
twenty-one, was won over to the Apristas ideas and found himself in jail. 
The imprisoned Aprista intellectuals had transformed the jails into dis- 
cussion circles and Negreiros received a political education, which, after his 
release in 1938, helped him to become a leader of the Peruvian trade- 
unions and the Aprista party. On March 4, 1950 he was shot dead in the 
streets of Lima by the police of General Odria, the present dictator, when 
Negreiros was acting as national secretary of the underground Aprista 
party. 

One of the movements influenced by the Peruvian Apristas is that now 
known as the National Liberazion party in Costa Rica. This party has had 
a more successful career than the Peruvian Aprista party and now controls 
Costa Rica with its leader Don José Figueres as President of the Republic. 
Beginning their activity by organizing discussion groups during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's, the Costa Rican reformists crystallized as the Social 
Democratic party in 1945. In 1948, when the incumbent government 
attempted to cancel an election it had lost, José Figueres led a successful 
revolution and the reformists became the dominant element in the country. 
The three books listed above relate the struggles of the Costa Rican move- 
ment during the past twenty years. 

The book by Sefior Castro, who is the brother-in-law of President 
Figueres, is the most valuable of the three because, in addition to the 
biography of Figueres, it contains fourteen pictures and thirty-one docu- 
ments and speeches most of which were written or delivered by Figueres. 
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In these speeches and articles one can find the ideas which animate the 
National Liberation party of Costa Rica and trace their development 
through the years. The life of Figueres resembles that of the Aprista 
leaders. He, too, has been jailed by a tyrannical government and he spent 
two years in exile for making a speech. 

The book by Dr. Cafias, now vice-minister of foreign affairs of Costa 
Rica, is a history of the years from 1940 to 1948 during which the activities 
of the Costa Rican government stimulated the growth of the reformist 
movement. One of the little-known aspects of the struggle was that the 
governments of Calderén Guardia and Picado had the support of the 
Costa Rican Communist party. 

The book by Roberto Fernandez Duran is the story of one of the 
episodes in the eight-year struggle Dr. Cafias describes. It is an interesting 
example of the use of the technique of passive resistance in Latin America 
where the method has not been used too often. Almost all business, the 
schools, the banks, and transportation were shut down by the people of 
Costa Rica after government troops shot at a demonstration by the opposi- 
tion in Cartago on July 20, 1947. After ten days the government gave in 
to the aroused population and promised to preserve law and order and to 
permit a fair election in 1948. The government broke its word, as Dr. 
Cafias and Sefior Castro point out, thus provoking the revolution of 1948. 

Colombia never developed an independent reformist party of the 
Aprista type, but something similar developed as the radical wing of the 
Liberal party. This led to a split in the party in 1946 and two Liberal 
candidates ran for president. As a result, the Conservative candidate was 
elected although his total was less than the vote for the two Liberals. The 
minority of Conservatives have clung to their power ever since and as a 
result Colombia has lived through a bloody and tyrannical period of 
dictatorship. 

Eduardo Santos is a former Liberal President of Colombia and the 
publisher of the Liberal newspaper El Tiempo of Bogota. His book de- 
scribes how the dictatorship of General Rojas Pinilla sent soldiers to close 
the newspaper down after it had appeared 15,770 times since its founding 
in 1911. Most of the book consists of documents describing how the paper 
was closed down or protesting the closure. This book is a case study in 
arbitrary action by a dictatorship. It should be read by all who would 
understand how difficult is the struggle for democracy in Latin America. 

One of the great obstacles faced by parties such as the Peruvian Aprista 
and the Costa Rican National Liberation has been the Communist move- 
ment. The followers of the Russian Communists claim that they have a 
monopoly on revolution and reform and viciously fight all other reformist 
movements. Victor Alba demonstrates this in his history of the Commu- 
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nist movement in Latin America. He traces the development of the various 
Communist parties, their relations with each other and with the Russian 
Communists, and attempts to assess their present strength. There are no 
footnotes and only a small bibliography, but this book is useful since it is 
the only book on the subject. 

This reviewer recommends all of the above books to those who would 
understand the struggle for democracy now going on in Latin America. 


University of Florida. Harry Kantor. 


The Rebuilding of Italy: Politics and Economics 1945-1955. By Murer 
Grinprop. (London & New York: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1955. Pp. vii, 269. $4.00.) 


The distinguished editor of the excellent British journal of international 
affairs, the World Today, has written a second book on post-Fascist Italy. 
(The first, The New Italy, was published in 1947.) The occasion, the tenth 
anniversary of the end of World War II, provided an opportunity for 
assessment of the preceding decade. An appraisal can be made in terms 
of reasonable expectations given the internal and external conditions of 
Italian life, or in terms of the aspirations of those generous Italian demo- 
cratic spirits who fought in the resistance movement against Italian fascism 
and German nazism in the hopes of creating a really new and different 
Italy. Her judgment based on the first standard is favorable; on the second, 
the shortcomings are obvious. Granted the same old Italy with the same 
old ruling classes things have gone pretty well, and undoubted progress, 
especially in the economic sphere, has been made. But on the political 
side, while formal democracy has prevailed until the present, the mental 
and moral habits and social milieu which produced totalitarianism still 
persist. 

The book is a survey of political and economic developments during 
the last ten years with roughly an equal amount of space devoted to each 
field. It performs its function excellently. It is primarily narrative inter- 
spersed with cautious and sound judgments. Occasionally there is over- 
caution, as when it is stated that the Free Territory of Trieste has not been 
partitioned and incorporated into Italy and Yugoslavia (technically cor- 
rect), when for all practical purposes it has. The author is very well in- 
formed on all aspects of her subject and the American reader with an 
interest in Italy will be well rewarded in perusing this work. 

Naturally it is always possible to demur here and there. This reviewer 
is not so impressed with the results of tax reform as Miss Grindrod appears 
to be and also feels that there is a tendency on her part to place too much 
confidence in Italian statistics, which have not been noted for over-relia- 
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bility in the past. She also seems to place too much hope in Italian plan- 
ning given the Italian record of grandiose plans and limited performance. 
Another issue involves the relative strength of democratic and nondemo- 
cratic forces within Christian Dernocracy. The present dominance of the 
democratic wing of Christian Democracy within the party organization is 
emphasized. Less emphasis than is required, perhaps, is given to the 
strength of nondemocratic forces among the Christian Democratic voting 
masses, centered as they are in the very conservative peasantry and status- 
conscious petite bourgeoisie. But these are differences of a minor degree and 
do not inhibit this reviewer's endorsement and praise of the book as a 


whole. NormMan Kooan. 


University of Connecticut. 


Dieci Anni Dopo 1945-1955: Saggi Sulla Vita Democratica Italiana. By A. 
Batraaiia, P. CaLaMAnprel, E. Corsino, G. De Rosa, E. Lussu, M. 
Sansone, L. Vauiani. (Bari: Laterza, 1955. Pp. xii, 598. L.3000.) 


This is a memorial to a revolution that did not take place. Written by 
a distinguished group of scholars and political figures, this collection of 
essays seeks to give us a picture of conditions in Italy ten years after the 
end of the war. Therefore this is not so much a chronicle of events from 
1945 to 1955 as a passionate recital of the hopes entertained by many of the 
leaders of the Resistance at the moment of the liberation and of the way 
in which these hopes were, for the most part, frustrated in the course of 
the next ten years. The writing is that of persons deeply involved in what 
they see as the tragedy of a country that needed fundamental changes after 
twenty years of fascism — and did not get them. We are offered a pas- 
sionate analysis that is never dull and is nearly always intelligent, even if it 
strays at times from recognizable historical realities. 

The first essay by Leo Valiani (the author of a history of Italian social- 
ism), on the political problem of Italy is valuable above all for its estimate 
of the revolutionary implications of the Resistance. Indeed most of the 
essay is limited to the period before 1947, for the author believes that the 
premises for the later disappointments had been established by then. This 
is an able interpretation of the evanescent yet deeply significant content of 
the European Resistance. 

In his essay on political parties, De Rosa likewise seems more concerned 
with the past than with the present. Indeed, in his study of Italian com- 
munism the conditions of the twenties appear to him more relevant than 
those of the present. 

The account of the trade-union movement by Lussu, the fiery Sardinian 
leader and a well-known fighter against fascism, suffers heavily from a 
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violent anti-American bias. He sees in the Marshall Plan and in Truman's 
policies the forces directly responsible for the break-up of the unity of 
the trade-union movement that had been maintained in Italy for the first 
few postwar years. But Lussu doesn’t explain how it was possible to retain 
that unity, which in Italy had been a reality only under fascist totalitarian- 
ism, in the face of the revival of the deep political divisions and the tradi- 
tional political commitments of the working class. 

By far the two most useful, detailed, and striking essays in the volume 
are the long monographs (of about one hundred pages each) by Piero 
Calamandrei on the constitution, and by Achille Battaglia on the adminis- 
tration of justice. It is a sad and at times sickening history, well told and 
exceedingly well documented. It is the account of the frustrations and the 
obstacles that were met between 1948 and 1955 by those who were trying 
to complete and implement the new republican constitution. It is a recital 
of the survival, ten years‘after the collapse of fascism, of fascist police laws 
and regulations, and of the unwillingness in a democratic country to do 
what was required in order to impart to the practice of government some 
of the reality of the freedom which had been recovered. 

The indictment rings true. The constitution remains today an un- 
finished and disregarded document (only in one instance has the deadlock 
been broken since the publication of this book, with the establishment of 
the Constitutional Court, whose creation was successfully prevented for 
seven years by the Christian Democratic majority). The fascist police laws 
of 1931 have not been abrogated and the bill of rights is all too often violated 
by political and judicial systems still unaware of what freedom and due 
process of law mean. The bitterness of the political conflict leads politicians 
and administrators alike to believe that the formal issues of constitutional- 
ism have no real meaning. There have been, of course, notable exceptions, 
but nevertheless a shabby political climate has resulted, and the authors of 
this volume describe it to us in forceful and welcome language. 


C i) Univereied. Mario Eraupt. 


Heretics and Renegades. By Isaac Deutscuer. (London: Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 1955. Pp. 228. 15s.) 


Isaac Deutscher is one of the most intellectually satisfying writers on 
Soviet Russia. This shows itself in the very preface to the present work, 
where he says, “awareness of historical perspective seems to me to provide 
the best antidote to excessive pessimism as well as extravagant optimism 
over the great problems of our time.” His massive works on Trotsky and 
Stalin have presented those men as nearly as possible with historic im- 
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partiality. The present volume does not aim at the monumental weight 
of those important books, but within prescribed limits it has much to say 
that is interesting and noteworthy. 

His book is a collection of essays published during the last few years. 
The first essay deals with the ex-Communists, whom he compares very 
intelligently with the ex-Jacobins of Napoleon’s time. He points out that 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, after they discarded their original revolu- 
tionary ardor, opposed everything humane or decent that could possibly 
be associated with the French Revolution. Coleridge even went so far as to 
denounce a bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals as the “strongest 
instance of legislative Jacobinism.” The same sort of thing has happened 
to ex-Communists in our day, too many of whom will support any abomina- 
tion provided the Communists are opposed to it. The result is, as the 
author puts it in a striking phrase, “a blind alley in which an entire genera- 
tion leads an incoherent and absent-minded life.” 

There is a very interesting chapter in Mr. Deutscher’s book on Marx 
and Russia. He points out that Russian was the first language into which 
Das Kapital was translated and that the Russian censor passed the book 
on the ground that it was too scientific to be influential. It is a curious 
fact that, as Mr. Deutscher points out, Marx’s first allies were the Narodniki 
who indulged in assassination and delighted Marx and Engels by killing 
the Tsar. These men were not Marxists, and the policy of assassination 
could not be justified by the principles of Das Kapital. When a truly 
Marxist party grew up in Russia, it found itself in violent opposition to the 
Narodniki and was embarrassed by Marx’s friendship with them. 

Most readers, however, will be more interested in what the author has 
to say about the present day. There is an admirable chapter called “Social- 
ist Competition,” which points out that, whereas before the Revolution 
there was very great solidarity among Russian industrial workers, there is 
now quite the opposite: intense competition for the favor of official em- 
ployers and for maximum wages by piecework. The Bolsheviks pretend 
that this is not competition in the old sense, but socialist emulation inspired 
by public motives; and there is an incredibly ridiculous quotation in Mr. 
Deutscher’s book from the Webb’s Soviet Communism suggesting that even 
prisoners on forced labor experience joy in being inspired by these lofty 
motives. 

This chapter exhibits, with great force and clarity, the fact that all the 
ideals which socialists set before themselves until 1917 have been com- 
pletely thwarted and defeated by their nominal advocates. Competition, 
as Mr. Deutscher says, has prevented the working class from organizing and 
using its strength for its own ends. He concludes that “Primitive economic 
individualism in the worker is, paradoxically, one of the essential pre- 
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conditions for Socialist collectivist uniformity, as essential as political terror, 
if not more so. Socialist emulation, because it is only competition under 
a new name — the struggle of all against all — makes the workers mutually 
hostile and ‘isolated from one another.’” I am convinced that this sum- 
mary is just, and it deepens my wonder that anybody who considers him- 
self a champion of the worker can possibly support the Soviet system. 

The book ends with a section called “Russia in Transition,” which deals 
with the events and tendencies since the death of Stalin. In spite of the 
fall of Beria and the eclipse of Malenkov, Mr. Deutscher retains the some- 
what optimistic outlook which he proclaimed soon after Stalin's death. He 
thinks that the development of industrialism and the spread of education 
must make it impossible to preserve a monolithic dictatorship. 

The examples of Germany and Japan prove that this is not necessarily 
the case. Japan was quickly industrialized, but the process led to no in- 
crease of democracy or freedom. Germany under the Nazis showed the 
possibility of combining industrialism and education with dictatorship. I 
think the fact that industrialism developed first in parliamentary countries 
misled Marx and is still capable of misleading a Marxist like Mr. Deutscher 
who has not fallen victim to adulation of Soviet Russia. 

Such considerations make me hesitant in accepting Mr. Deutscher’s 
optimistic forecast, although I hope that it may prove justified. However 
this may be, Mr. Deutscher deserves our gratitude for treating every subject 


that he discusses in a large historical spirit, without heated partisanship 
and with a very complete mastery of the relevant facts. 


New York University. Gasntet Genstt. 


Dictators Face to Face. By Dino Atriert. Translated by Davin Moore. 
(New York: New York University Press. 1955. Pp. x, 307. $4.95.) 


Here is an addition to the seemingly endless stream of memoirs of 
former Nazi and Fascist officials that have flooded the literary market in 
recent years. Dino Alfieri was Italian ambassador to Hitler during the fate- 
ful years 1939-43 and in these recollections he relates the story of his 
mission. 

Coming in the wake of the Ciano diaries and Elizabeth Wiskemann’s 
careful study of the Rome-Berlin axis, Alfieri tells us little that is new. 
His observations provide additional evidence regarding the inner weak- 
nesses of an alliance which in its day erected a facade of strength and 
arrogance. Alfieri was present at all important meetings of the two dicta- 
tors, and thus is able to reveal some interesting details about the personali- 
ties of Hitler and Mussolini and the nature of their association. He de- 
scribes il Duce as a man plagued by a constant feeling of inferiority when 
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in the company of his strong partner from the north, unable to resist 
Hitler’s will, and playing a secondary role to the point of open humiliation. 
Hitler, it seems, was well aware of the weaknesses of Italy’s strongman. 
He overwhelmed Mussolini with his own sense of strength and superiority 
and missed no opportunity to exalt the might of the German Army. All 
this ostensibly was meant to comfort il Duce and give him confidence. 
In reality, of course, it merely increased Mussolini's anguish and further 
offended his susceptibilities. Whether it was a question of obtaining sup- 
plies for Italy’s defeat-ridden armies or of ameliorating the conditions of 
Italian laborers in Germany who, belonging to an inferior race, were pre- 
vented from associating with German women — there was always the same 
side that gave orders and the other that had to obey. 

On the whole, however, Alfieri is a rather unimaginative reporter and 
the book is marred by the author’s self-righteousness. In view of the roles 
which Alfieri played in the Fascist state as minister of propaganda and in 
other capacities, it is difficult to accept his pleading that he was merely 
doing his duty as a servant to his country, unmindful of its system of gov- 
ernment. During the middle thirties when most Fascist leaders were still 
thoroughly anti-German, Alfieri already was known for his pro-German 
sympathies. In this book he poses as the man who knew all along that 
Nazi Germany could not be trusted. 

When Hitler’s military star finally showed definite signs of waning and 


il Duce remained unwilling to conclude a separate peace with the Allies, 
Alfieri was one of those members of the Fascist Grand Council who re- 
nounced Mussolini and voted against him on July 24, 1943. To judge from 
Alfieri’s “personal testament,” as the author calls his book, this step was 
not motivated by ideological considerations. 


Guenter Lewy. 
Columbia University. 


The Politics of the Prussian Army 1640-1945. By Gorpon A. Craic. (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1955. Pp. xi, 536. $11.50.) 


At a time when both scholars and practical men of affairs are deeply 
concerned with the growth of military influence of foreign and domestic 
policy, Professor Craig has given us an incisive and highly relevant account 
of the role of the Army in modern German history. The scholarship is 
impressive and draws upon new materials provided by the Groener, Seeckt, 
and Stresemann papers now available in the National Archives. Packed 
chock-a-block with fascinating detail that somehow never obscures the 
main thread of interpretation, the book is a delight to read. 

Craig's thesis is that the Army vitiated all attempts to create a viable 
democracy in Germany as a consequence of its struggle to maintain its pre- 
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ferred position as the truest embodiment of the state and the ordained 
protector of the national interest. Certainly there were exceptions under 
Bismarck’'s leadership and in the early years of the Weimar Republic that 
witnessed the effective exercise of civilian ministerial responsibility and 
parliamentary control over state policy and administration. In the main, 
however, civilian ministers of war divested themselves of their authority. 
They, and indeed chancellors as well, were discharged or resigned when 
the Army failed to give them a vote of confidence. For a time after 1848, 
liberals in the Prussian parliament bitterly resisted military absolutism and 
sought greater control over the military budget and officer personnel selec- 
tion policy and procedures. This spirit of resolution vaporized into thin air 
following the smashing military victories over Denmark and France and the 
unification of the Reich. 

While the Army may have been the sine qua non for a viable democ- 
racy in Germany, one can only suggest that philosophy, culture, social 
structure, and the pattern of economic growth also contributed to unvia- 
bility. Whether or not the author has conclusively demonstrated his thesis, 
he has provided us with the best general work yet available in English on 
the subject, an excellent portrayal of modern German history, and a lode 
for the student of civil-military relations, especially with respect to foreign 
policy. 

In this country, we hear much about the intrusion of political expedi- 
ency in military decisions. Less attention has been devoted to the obverse 
situation. This book is studded with illustrations of political decisions 
dictated by military expediency. In addition, operational plans for future 
wars were adopted in a form that seriously impaired diplomatic maneuvera- 
bility. Foreign policy, whether it be German, Japanese, or 100 per cent 
American, tends to be dictated by military expediency unless civilian au- 
thorities clearly have and exercise prerogatives over ultimate decisions, 
taking full account of the tangled web of political considerations involved. 

In the concluding chapters, Professor Craig draws heavily on Wheeler- 
Bennett to demonstrate how Adolf Hitler destroyed the power and shamed 
the nobler traditions of the German Army. Today, a brief decade after 
V-E day, West Germany is rearming as an accredited nation of the free 
world. On January 2, 1956, the first contingent of thirty-eight German 
officers arrived in the United States for training at U.S. Army schools. 
According to the New York Times, one of them commented: “Ten years 
of hard work and reconstruction has taught us that an army is nothing 
special in a society that paid with blood and sweat for the errors of its 
leaders.” Let us hope so. 


Washington, D.C. 


Hersert H. Rosennera. 
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The Norwegians: A Study in National Culture. By Davi Ropnicx. 
(Washington: Public Affairs Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 165. $3.25.) 


At present it is difficult to gain an understanding of any Scandinavian 
society through English language sources. Not that events in Scandinavia 
go unrecorded. Our popular magazines and newspapers provide, with some 
regularity, sensational accounts of Scandinavian customs and mores. Social 
and political crusaders have written laudatory descriptions of particular 
welfare institutions or programs which they feel lend support to their con- 
victions. Serious studies of political and social institutions, however, are 
very rere. Into this near vacuum, David Rodnick has tried to add some 
basic data on the cultural characteristics of the Norwegians. 

The section on political trends is quite good. Rodnick’s work gives an 
interesting picture of the beliefs and attitudes of the members of Norway's 
several political parties. Although there is little statistical evidence of the 
representativeness of the attitudes described, they appear consistent with 
the general nature of the Norwegian political scene. 

Rodnick’s book, however, has serious shortcomings. The major weak- 
ness is one to which the author freely admits. The project was too am- 
bitious an undertaking for a man and his wife to carry out in one year of 
field work. The book records their attempt to study scientifically the 
behavior and attitudes of the Norwegian people. The scope of the study is 
indicated by the chapter headings, “Attitudes towards Others,” “Cultural 
Characteristics,” “Family Life,” “The Younger Generation,” “Men and 
Women,” “The Upper and Middle Groups,” “The Farmers,” “The 
Workers and Fishermen,” “Religious Patterns,” and “Political Trends.” 

Because of the wide scope of the study, the author was unable to accom- 
plish what he sent out to do. The objective was a scientific accumulation 
of attitudes and patterns of behavior. The results were frequently little 
more than the recording of apparently isolated conversations. On page 
after page, paragraphs are begun, “One young widow on the west coast told 
us...,” “A professional man told us... ,” “A young wife... ,” “A 
probation officer... ,” “A historian... ,” and so forth. Rarely is there 
any reference to statistical data which might indicate the representativeness 
of the examples which he has chosen. 

Several of the observations which the author makes are not easily 
reconciled with simple standards of common sense. For example, he states: 
“Throughout the country we were informed that children laugh when an 
adult gets angry. ... There are many things that frighten children, but 
anger is not one of them.” Aside from the fact that the reviewer could 
find no support for this observation from his Norwegian friends, the state- 
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ment seems to be opposed to basic human reactions to emotions. If true, 
the fact deserves more than a brief paragraph, because it would set the 
Norwegians apart from the rest of mankind. 

In short, the book is a brave beginning into a needed area of study. 
Its primary weakness is the ambition of its author. Its great value is as a 
point of departure for future studies of Norwegian society. 


aMeEs S. Ropers. 
University of Minnesota. J 


The Thaw. By Itya Enrensurc. With a Special Supplement, “The Death 
of Art,” by Russell Kirk. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1955. 
Pp. vii, 230; xxxi. $3.50.) 


Probably no political scientist is unaware of the discussions originally 
prompted by this book’s Russian appearance shortly after Stalin's death. 
Some of the magazine secticns of the better newspapers carried analyses 
of the book’s possible significan:+ as expression of a “softer policy” in Soviet 
practices, especially domestic. Russell Kirk’s supplementary essay, included 
in this American production of the original work, summarizes the partial 
ideological recantation required from the author at a later date (1954), 
and the hard realities of international life have somewhat dampened the 
earlier hopeful American reactions to the book. Yet sound as Kirk’s literary 
analysis of The Thaw appears — especially Kirk's pointed description of its 
“dullness” — his effort somehow misses the boat by failing to discuss fully 
the nonliterary significance of the book save in terms of a non-Marxian 
countering of the Marxian doctrines regarding art and social existence. 
To decry the author's style, and the author's literary ineptness, as Kirk does, 
is to behave like a man who, on seeing another chap take his wife dancing 
for the first time in twenty years, exclaims: “My! Doesn't he dance 
clumsily?” There is also, in my opinion, a kind of indecency involved in the 
publication of Kirk’s ideological analysis between the same covers that 
contain Ehrenburg’s novel. 

All the characters in Ehrenburg’s book are concerned with the human 
problem of finding personal meaning and even happiness. They worry 
about their jobs. They try to fall in love and suffer when they do. Some- 
times some of them lose their tempers! Certainly, the characters reveal 
potentialities their creator did not artfully develop. But what is interesting 
in this wearying “Age of Ideology” is that the book’s characters appear as 
human, and as dull, as one’s own neighbors. Kirk makes fun of the 
“middle-class” dullness of these people and also belittles Marxian doctrines 
of art, as well he might. But there’s the problem! So much of the dullness 
in this book is a reminder of similar dullness in American social existence. 
Badly as the book is written, it may reflect aspects of human struggles in 
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the Soviet which previously did not appear in “party-line” fiction. The fact 
that the novel appeared in print, and that its author did not make full 
recantation, perhaps should be kept in mind. 

For anyone who, even cursorily, has followed Soviet views of art and 
criticism, certain sentiments expressed by the characters in Ehrenburg’s 
book must appear surprising. There are many examples of “unorthodox” 
belief. A few random quotations, out of many that might be listed, will 
suffice here. 


Nobody could guess that Army-Doctor Sherer, when she was alone, asked herself in 
desperation: “What have | survived for?” 


How difficule it is to understand another human being, much more difficult than to 
see the oceans on a distant planet. 


You start building a house and there's bound to be a lot of trash left lying about; 

but now it's time we were getting tidier — the house is being lived in, after all. 
Such statements occur on almost every page of this translation of Ehren- 
burg’s book. They break all the former so-called rules of “socialist realism” 
in fiction. The sentiments are philosophically personalistic. The characters 
do not appear as supermen, for they worry, have doubts about the purpose 
of existence, and lie and cheat at times. What staggers the reader is the 
realization that, five or six years back, no one would have dared to predict 
the appearance of such a book in Russia. 

Perhaps what is needed now among political scientists is some clear 
guide as to how to treat such aspects of Soviet life. How is one to review 
a book such as Ehrenburg’s, for example? Should he, like Kirk, point out 
its literary flatness; or should he estimate its significance as a possible 
barometer of changing attitudes in the Soviet Union? One thing is quite 
certain. For whatever reason American readers may pick up this transla- 
tion of Ehrenburg’s book, if they are perceptive they will find many un- 
expected expressions of discontent and criticism Russian writers previously 
had denied for decades. And if, like Kirk, they feel disgust at the middle- 
class dullness, they will, if they are honest, admit that they feel the same 
kind of disgust at aspects of contemporary American cultural and intel- 
lectual life. Indeed, art may be dead — and not only in the Soviet! Per- 
haps a former college teacher like Kirk forgets what practicing teachers 
cannot, that the effort to revive the “Humanities” in American higher edu- 
cation, too, is — as one wag remarked — something like “trying to move a 
cemetery.” 

If Ehrenburg wrote from conviction; if the conviction were not that 
of party expediency at the time of Stalin’s death; if the characters he de- 
scribes are at all genuine copies of living Soviet men and women — then 
this novel indicates that in the coming decades there will be momentous 
changes for the better in Russia. But, then, on such issues, who would 


dare to hope easily? Whuriraxer T. Deininoer. 


San José State College. 
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The Origins of the British Labour Party. By J. H. Srewart Rew. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1955. Pp. 258. $4.50.) 


Professor Reid, who is chairman of the Department of History at United 
College, University of Manitoba, has presented us with a concise if un- 
inspired account of the history to 1918 of the British Labour party. His 
purpose was, in his own words, “first of all to try to account for the ap- 
pearance of the British Labour party by describing the problems that con- 
fronted organized labor in England at the end of the nineteenth century, 
the unsuccessful attempts to solve them by both Liberal and Conservative 
regimes, and the reaction of British labor to the failure.” The “reaction” 
and the influence of socialist ideas, he argues, were together responsible 
for the creation of the Labour party. 

The author’s style of writing, which makes heavy use of the less colorful 
clichés, is rather monotonous. But aside from the matter of style, there is 
the question of whether Professor Reid’s book is an important addition 
to the histories of the Labour party that have previously appeared, notably 
those written by G. D. H. Cole. This reader’s verdict is that Professor 
Reid’s volume does not add significantly to our knowledge and under- 
standing of the Labour party's early history. 

No one will quibble with the author's finding that the Labour party, 
while committed to democratic socialism, has been in the past a party of 
reform, “gradualness,” and expediency. It may also be true, as Professor 
Reid suggests, that these characteristics of the Labour party “are facts not 
yet fully appreciated by observers on this continent.” But facts are subject 
to change, and in his concluding remarks Professor Reid may misunder- 
stand the significance of Bevanism as a fact-changing movement within the 
Labour party. He judges the current division in the party to be based on 
foreign policy issues, and he argues that the two warring groups consist of 
the “practical men who accept the inevitability not only of a two-power 
world but also of American leadership in that world, and the extremists 
who denounce that policy as ‘resignation and defeatism’... .” As this 
reviewer understands the controversy, Bevanism relates less to the cold war 
than to the issue of whether the Labour-created “Welfare State” is to give 
way to the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain. The Keep Left 
pamphleteers of 1947 were the original Bevanites, and they were not 
mainly concerned at that time, nor in the later pamphlet of 1950, Keeping 
Left, with foreign-policy issues. But even accepting Professor Reid's state- 
ment of the controversy, it will remain for future historians to judge who in 
1955 were the “practical men.” 

The book contains two appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 


Seate University of lows. Arnoip A. Rocow. 
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Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A Critical Study of His Life and Writings. By 
F. C. Green. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. vii, 
376. $5.00.) 


This is biography rather than political analysis, and yet it is of im- 
portance to political science and it is timely. Rousseau himself was well 
aware that his life, the incidents of it and his feelings about them, 
could not be separated from his more formal ideas, and Professor Green 
thoroughly documents this situation. Each of us has the privilege, of 
course, of understanding Rousseau’s often enigmatic statements as he 
pleases — and how many indeed have availed themselves of this — but 
such an approach generally does justice neither to the perspicacity of 
Rousseau’s mind nor the complexity of his thought. Both of these qualities 
grew out of the more-than-a-little-unusual character of his life: misunder- 
standing of the latter is likely to lead to misunderstanding of the former. 
Of this we have had too many examples. Professor Green’s scholarly 
attempt to set the record straight, especially as it appears in a very readable 
style, is more than welcome. 

The work gives us quite thorough analyses of many difficult and crucial 
periods in the life of Jean-Jacques: his boyhood; his “friendship” with 
Mme. de Warens; his arrival in Paris and his reaction to the glittering 
society of that city; his quasi-mystical experience upon learning of the essay 
contest, sponsored by the University of Dijon, on whether the arts and 
sciences had contributed to man’s corruption; his retreat into the country- 
side where he could, in isolation, commune with nature and let his imagina- 
tion run rampant; his friendship, and his inevitable bitter disputes, with 
most of the leading intellectuals of his day; and last, but far from least, 
the influence of his mistress, later his wife, Thérése Levasseur and of her 
family. Throughout Professor Green is sympathetic to Rousseau, yet it is 
clearly not his objective to conceal or explain away the shortcomings. 

Only some forty pages of the book are explicitly devoted to discussion 
of Rousseau's political writings, although much that appears elsewhere is 
relevant. In this analysis the author follows roughly the trea  f the last 
few decades in the treatment of Rousseau’s ideas, which was discussed 
briefly in my review of Professor Gay's edition of Cassirer’s The Problem of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau in the Western Political Quarterly (December, 
1954). The analysis is, however, extremely schematic and not always 


adequate. His response to Rousseau’s conception of civic religion in the 
Social Contract seems to be inspired more by a contemporary, liberal 
emotional reaction than by a comprehension of his subject's thought. But, 
on the other hand, his treatment of the conflict between individualism and 
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collectivism in that thought manifests thorough understanding of how 
different ideas, expressed in diverse works, need to be brought together if 
we are to follow the unsystematic genius of the man. 

The biography is based almost entirely upon original sources, but with 
full awareness of more recent writings. Extensive quotations are given, 
both in French and in beautiful English translations. There is a strange 
slip, however, on page 294, in which there is evidently a misprint in the 


French text. The index appears to be good. Orin iiis WB 


University of Washington. 


Partis politiques et classes sociales en France. By the Association frangaise 
de Science Politique, under the direction of Maurice Duvercer. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politi- 
ques no. 74, 1955. Pp. 336. 975 F.) 


Les Frangaises face a la politique. By Marre: Docan and Jacques Nar- 
BONNE. (Paris: Armand Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques no. 72. 1955. Pp. 192. 600 F.) 


Histoire politique de la securité sociale francaise 1945-1952. By Henry C. 
Gatant. (Paris: Armand Colin, Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques no. 76. 1955. Pp. 224. 750 F.) 


The Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques has made a very large 
contribution to the understanding of postwar French politics by publishing 
volumes 72, 74, and 76 of its “Cahiers.” The most impressive of the three 
is Volume 74 —a series of papers prepared for a meeting of the French 
Political Science Association in June, 1955, and dealing with the highly 
compiex relations between French political parties and social classes. The 
ground they cover is to a large extent unexplored. The most remarkable 
aspect of the book is its wealth of approaches. Not only do the writers 
study, in two series of essays, the political behavior of French social groups 
and the social composition of French parties. They also apply three dif- 
ferent concepts of social groups: the strictly Marxist definition of classes 
(hence, a paper on the workers’ politica! behavior), the concept of social 
strata defined by their standard of life and their sets of beliefs (hence, a 
paper on the middle classes), the concept of socioprofessional categories 
(hence, papers on the peasants, the civil servants, cadres and employés). 
And they also study the appeals made by the parties in their propaganda 
to the various social groups. 

Far from conflicting, these different approaches reconcile two methods 
for the study of political parties advocated in recent years by Professors 
Duverger and Lavau: the study of their structure, and the study of their 
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ideology. They show how the contributions — if not always the vocabulary 
— of sociologists, political scientists, electoral sociologists, journalists, law- 
yers, and historians can supplement one another. They prove how the use 
of statistics provided by opinion polls or by membership lists of parties can 
be combined with the kind of brilliant, polished, and sometimes polemical 
judgments of the Thibaudet-Siegfried tradition; only in some of the papers 
are the scientific bases for the analyses too slender, and the factual justifica- 
tion for the judgments too scarce; where the combination is most successful, 
the reader gets such devastating studies as M. Lavau’s on the middle 
classes, or M. Gourdon’s essay on the Radical party, or M. Merle’s piece 
on les modérés. Most of the papers dealing with social groups could serve 
as a basis for further research. As for those which discuss parties’ appeals, 
they add an important chapter to the study of myth-making in French 
political life. The “short bibliography” which completes the volume is 
unfortunately even more inadequate than its title suggests. 

Volume 72 is a study, prepared by two young political sociologists for 
a UNESCO project, on the role of women in French political life. As M. 
Goguel says in his Preface, it is a model of careful research. MM. Dogan 
and Narbonne show that the difference between the votes of women and 
men is due mainly to their different economic and social status and not 
to any psychological or physiological difference. Both the discussion of 
the economic status, family life, religious feelings, and political education 
of French women, and the detailed study of their political behavior, which 
is more favorable to the conservative parties than the men’s, provide satis- 
factory answers to all the questions political scientists (not to mention 
feminist or antifeminist propagandists!) have raised in relation to the votes 
of women. A more rapid description of the role of women’s political or- 
ganizations and of the rather limited role of women in French political 
parties and elected assemblies, completes the book. 

Volume 76 has been written by an American political scientist. With 
the exception of a series of papers published in June, 1953, by the Revue 
Frangaise de Science Politique, it is the first study of the political back- 
ground of the French social security system. Professor Galant shows how 
the objections of the Christian Democrats from the start, and the opposi- 
tion of the middle classes after they had recovered from the shocks of the 
liberation period, crippled the scheme of a social security system applied to 
the whole nation and administered in each district by a single board. This 
victory for pluralism, won against both the bureaucracy and the Commu- 
nists and Socialists, has sharply limited the role social security plays in redis- 
tributing incomes and reducing inequality. The author also shows how the 
Socialists’ desire to break the Communist-led CGT’s control over the social 
security boards gradually succeeded with the help of all other non-Commu- 
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nist groups of workers and employers. Maybe he could have shortened his 
account of precedents and parliamentary debates, and developed his chap- 
ters dealing with the highly political elections to the various boards. How- 
ever, he has added to his historical political analysis a useful chapter of the 
board’s functions and actions, and appendices giving statistical data on the 


social elections of 1947 and 1950. 
S. HorrMan. 


Harvard University. 


Security for All and Free Enterprise. A Summary of the Social Philosophy 
of Joseph Popper-Lynkeus. Edited by Henry 1. Wacnter. (New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. xii, 162. $3.00.) 


This is a strange book about a strange man. The object is to introduce 
to Americans Joseph Popper-Lynkeus (1838-1921), a Bohemian scientist, 
manufacturer, poet, philosopher, and essayist, chiefly known for his biog- 
raphy of Voltaire. Popper-Lynkeus was a person who strove to be the 
universal man in an age when it was no longer possible. Consequently, 
he achieved real fame in no single field, despite his gift of imagination. 
In everything but manufacturing he remained something of the amateur. 
It is perhaps appropriate that he is represented by a book which ‘tacks 
integration and tautness. It is less appropriate that the editor carries his 
enthusiasm for the subject beyond the point of critical appreciation. 

The book is divided into two parts, a “Biographical Outline” and “A 
Summary of His Social Philosophy.” The biography wil! be of more interest 
to historians of science than to political scientists, dealing as it does with such 
subjects as cooling systems, aerodynamics, thermodynamics, and genetics. 
But bits of strictly non-thermodynamic poetry and mystical — sometimes 
eerie — parables are injected to illustrate the diverse facets of Popper's 
thought. The social philosophy (a product of Popper's later years, most of 
it after he had retired from industry) is of interest less for its profundity 
than for its revelation of a tender and naive humanism which could have 
sprung only from the soil of nineteenth-century liberalism. “The juridical 
concept of the state,” he wrote in Fundament eines neuen Staatsrechts 
(1905), “is founded, a priori, on the highest esteem for every individual 
being — for the humblest and most insignificant among us, even for one of 
low moral character, as long as he does not impair or jeopardize the lives 
of others.” Both Popper and his editor seem to think that a series of such 
statements, at once slippery and sentimental, constitutes “social philoso- 
phy.” Indeed, this statement is hailed as a “fundamental concept for 
human relations.” 

The title of the work comes from Popper's most original, but not very 
original, proposal for “the solution of the social problem” as set forth in 
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Die allgemeine Nahrpflicht als Losung der sozialen Frage (1912). The 
“solution” is that there must be both a “subsistence sector” and a “free 
enterprise sector” of the economy. The former, operated by the govern- 
ment, would see to it that every individual has enough material and cul- 
tural goods to maintain life without dependence upon the arbitrary will of 
any other individual or any group smaller than the whole society organized 
by government. The latter sector, in the process of producing the finer 
things of life, would generate sufficient pluralistic impulses to prevent a 
state monopoly of power. Thus Popper achieves a system neither capitalistic 
nor socialistic but combining the best of both worlds. He even admits to a 
remarkable label: “socialist-individualistic.” The result, he tells us, would 
be “increasing standards of mutual respect among men, a higher esteem for 
the dignity of the individual, a leveling up of the quality of man.” 

One device to accomplish all this is reminiscent of Edward Bellamy. 
It is a universal civil-service army known simply as the “Labor Corps.” The 
details of Popper’s scheme are impressive, as were the details in Fourier or 
Robert Owen. Objections are met in advance with as much confidence as 
Bellamy displayed. But encountering these ideas in 1956 this reader can be 
most impressed by the wistful flavor of innocence and irrelevance. 


ey. a Lee C. McDona.p. 


Labor's Untold Story. By Richarp O. Borer and Hersert M. Morais. 
(New York: Cameron Associates. 1955. Pp. 402. $4.75.) 


This book purports to be “the adventure story of the battles, betrayals, 
and victories of American working men and women.” According to the 
authors, the publication of this story is needed to fill a gap in American 
history because “working men seldom write labor history” and existing pub- 
lications ignore this aspect of labor history due to “scholarly class bias.” 

The presentation throughout the book can lay little claim to objectivity; 
on the contrary it is openly and passionately partisan. In fact, the emotional 
bias of the authors is so great that much of the worthwhile material in the 
book loses its value and effect. The chapter headings themselves clearly 
reflect this extreme emotional bias. Typical chapters, for example, carry 
the titles of “Give Them a Rifle Diet,” “The Iron Heel,” “Cross of Gold,” 
“Hell in the Rockies,” “Murder and Millions.” 

The time period covered is the century from the Civil War to the 
present. The personal history of the industrial giants of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and the first half of the rwentieth is recounted with the 
greatest of scorn and ridicule for their antilabor activities, while the per- 
sonal histories of labor leaders present them in the guise of heroes and 
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martyrs. Obviously, the true story lies somewhere between these extremes, 
and the true historian would record this story in various shadings of grey 
— not the black-and-white portrait presented here. 

Now as to the “untold” aspect of Labor's Untold Story. Almost all the 
events and episodes described by the authors in this volume are well known 
to students of labor and industrial relations. What is new and “untold,” 
therefore, is largely found in the authors’ interpretations and embellish- 
ments of these events. In this latter respect, the authors show no reserve 
in stating their interpretations and opinions as if they were unchallenged 
facts. 

The authors of this book obviously possess considerable literary ability. 
It is unfortunate that this ability could not have been devoted to a more 
objective analysis and reporting of an exciting century of American in- 
dustrial relations. FE. B. MeNart. 


Unia ersity of Illinois. 


The Psychology of Politics. By H. J. Evsencx. (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, Ltd. 1954. Pp. xvi, 317. $3.55.) 


A growing literature in political science from Graham Wallas to Lass- 
well, Leites, Adorno, Riesman, Almond, and others has emphasized the 
attitudes of individuals in the analysis of political action. This book is 
predicated upon a psychology which seeks to show that social and political 
actions of all kinds are mediated by attitudes which show a considerable 
degree of organization. Eysenck’s extreme “psychologizing” position may 
well be summed up in his dedication, in which he hopes for a “society 
more interested in psychology than politics.” 


The book attempts to do two quite different things. Its first three chap- 
ters are devoted to a lucid presentation and review of the theories and 
findings of voting, attitude, and public-opinion studies. The pitfalls of polls, 
the problems of sampling, the wording of questionnaires, and the hazards 
of interviewing are presented with such clarity, that every political scientist 
who dares ask questions ought to consult these pages. 


It is in the last six chapters that Eysenck undertakes the more ambitious 
project of integrating “into one consistent theoretical system” contributions 
from the fields of attitude studies, personality structure, and learning theory. 
On the basis of studies primarily carried out at the University of London, 
Eysenck finds that significant constellations of attitudes emerge. “The fact 
that a person holds a particular attitude carries with it implications about 
other attitudes” which can be expressed in the form of correlation coeff- 
cients. Eysenck finds that these correlations can be plotted on a two- 
dimensional continuum ranging from Radicalism to Conservatism, and 
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(borrowing from William James) from Tough-Minded to Tender-Minded. 
This model is not altogether unfamiliar to political scientists. A. Lawrence 
Lowell in Public Opinion in War and Peace presented a similar scheme 
by which he sought to explain the political disposition of men. 

By virtue of their position on his model Eysenck feels that he can 
identify the differences between political parties in England. Thus he finds 
Fascist adherents in the “Tough-Minded Conservative” quadrant, while 
Communists are a “Tough-Minded Radical” group, Conservative and 
Labour adherents were found to be respectively along the Conservative 
and Radical continuum. The results in themselves are not startling, but 
they become more significant when it is understood that the wording of the 
various items on the attitude inventory is not openly political. By working 
out correlations with studies in the personality field, Eysenck hypothesizes 
that “Tough-Mindedness is a projection on to the field of social attitudes 
of the extroverted personality type, while Tender-Mindedness is a projec- 
tion of the introverted personality type.” On these grounds he claims that 
the F scale of the Authoritarian Personality does not measure conservative 
authoritarianism but rather “Tough-Mindedness.” 

The value of this book lies primarily in its sweeping attempt to integrate 
a number of studies in social psychology. However, the book’s weakness is 
inherent in its approach. Many of the empirical studies which Eysenck 
imposes upon his model are based upon theoretical premises which he does 
not share. Nor is the gap between attitude and behavior convincingly 
mediated by the application of learning theory. A “Theory of Political 
Action” couched in terms of drives and attitudes remains tantalizingly 
elusive. Nowhere does the author show any understanding of the nature 
of political action. 

It should be noted that Eysenck violates his own canons of sample 
survey techniques by the very small number of Communists and Fascists on 
which his study is based. This work should be read for its suggestiveness 
rather than its findings. 


University of Oregon. Lucian C. Marquis. 


Military Policy and National Security. Ed. by W. W. KaurmMann. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 274. $5.00.) 


It is appropriate that our military policy should be reappraised at a time 
when Russian atomic power is nearing equality with that of the United 
States. This assessment is another of the valuable studies which have been 
coming from the Center of International Studies at Princeton University, 
and its contributors are well known in the field. 
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The first four of the eight chapters consider various aspects of Ameri- 
can immediate power requirements. They propose a large and balanced 
military establishment which is prepared to fight traditional wars, in a 
traditional manner. The Doughet thesis of unrestricted aerial bombing is 
discarded in favor of limited military targets. Greater emphasis is placed 
on defense (in particular the gradual decentralization of industries), and 
limited warfare is urged for its contribution to an effective containment 
policy. While support is given to the Clausewitz dictum that war is a 
continuation of foreign policy by other means, the equally well-known 
principle that the offense is the best defense is modified by giving greater 
emphasis to the latter. In brief, the authors are generally unwilling to admit 
that technological advance in warfare has created the grim alternative of 
catastrophe or capitulation. 

Cast in this light, potential military power acquires a new significance. 
Belligerents engaged in traditional wars, limited wars, or even cold wars 
have time to profit from their economic and military potentialities as they 
never could in an all-out atomic war. The last chapters consider the con- 
tributions of alliances to America’s power potential. It is argued that the 
H-bomb has not outdated alliances by making their industrial and military 
potential more vulnerable to enemy attack. The necessity for German 
participation in NATO is reaffirmed, although imposing difficulties to this 
participation are noted. 

The contributing authors are in general agreement that Soviet-American 
parity in nuclear weapons will not remove the possibility of warfare, and 
that pteparations for conventional warfare should not be neglected. 
William W. Kaufmann, however, is more committed to the thesis that 
future wars can and must be restricted in both area and weapons. Klaus 
Knorr and Roger Hilsman, on the other hand, have recognized many more 
of the implications of modern warfare and their suggestions are accordingly 
restrained. Gordon Craig describes the problem of Germany and NATO 
in a historical context. 

This volume provides a stimulating challenge to accepted thinking on 
military policy. [ts value is increased by the presentation of alternative 
policies and by the clear statement of assumptions upon which the con- 
tributors predicate their conclusions. While the authors admit the specula- 
tive and incomplete nature of their conclusions, they nonetheless might 
have delayed publication by a month to have included an assessment of 
the Sagebrush army war games in Louisiana. The latter reportedly came 
to quite different conclusions about modern warfare. Withal, the book does 
reflect the limitations of a military bias: it underestimates the possibilities 
of diplomacy and international law, it overlooks the excessive costs of 
extensive military defense, it ignores the uncertain consequences of force- 
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ful action, and it does not recognize that military preparedness quite as 
much as military unpreparedness is risky. As Quincy Wright has written 
in his Study of International Relations, “Professionals in the art of war are 


doubtful guides to foreign policy.” Manton B. Taaves, Ja 


Stanford University. 


The Regulation of Businessmen. By Ropert E. Lane. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1954. Pp. xiii, 144. $3.75.) 


In studying the social and personal sources of fiction in economic regula- 
tion, it is the author’s contention that “something is gained by shifting our 
interest from the regulation of business to the Regulation of Businessmen.” 
The federal regulations which properly form the subject matter of business- 
men’s reactions are those that cut horizontally across the economic field. 
Consideration of vertical or particular “industry-control” legislation is not 
undertaken because analysis of the reactions of businessmen to it only serves 
to create the illusion that “the national government has extended its 
policing activities so as to control all the important decisions of business 
management.” 

Rejected a priori is the hypothesis that vertical regulation has proceeded 
far enough to sustain this illusion, because “by using number of employees 
as the standard and omitting agriculture we see that only 20 per cent of the 
economy is specially supervised by national agencies.” Just what the num- 
ber of employees working in industries subject to federal regulation has to do 
with the major hypothesis that something is gained when the attention of 
social scientists is shifted from business to businessmen is not made clear. 
If such a standard exists which will support the author's “illusion hypothe- 
sis,” it would appear to be the relative number of businessmen (manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail) that constitute the subject matter of vertical 
and horizontal regulation. Not considered, but obviously a possibility, is 
the hypothesis that when the sources and causes of friction sustained by 
businessmen are the result of both vertical and horizontal regulation, the 
author’s premise may itself well be the result of illusion; the effect of the 
federal government's total regulatory role being a concrete experience for 
most businessmen. 

Based primarily upon interviews with twenty-five businessmen in two 
New England states, seven top-level administrators in the federal agencies 
concerned, and the content analysis of Connecticut Industry, the state 
Manufacturers Association’s publication, the author draws the following 
conclusions: For reasons not readily disclosed in the laws themselves 
(Sherman Antitrust Act, Federal Trade Commission Act, Clayton Act, 
National Labor Relations Act, Robinson-Patman Act, Miller-Tydings Act, 
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Fair Labor Standards Act and the Labor Management Relations Act) busi- 
nessmen respond with an energetic attack at the source of regulation. 
Federal regulation is resisted and resented primarily not because it levies 
a significant economic cost but because more fundamental psychic losses 
are sustained. While it would appear that the same criteria involving 
cumulative factual data ought to be used to measure the response of busi- 
nessmen to government regulation, the author eclectically selects the favor- 
able criteria to support his conclusion. For example, the number of FTC 
complaints in 1950 serve as the standard to evaluate response to trade 
practice regulation; for wages and hours regulation the basis changes in 
1951 to a percentage of inspected establishments in violation; and for 
response to labor relations the number of cases becomes the criterion of 
proof. 

Cost data presented to support his economic loss conclusion are limited 
to (1) a percentage of procedural costs attributable to federal horizontal 
regulation in two moderate-sized New England industrial firms, which do 
not contain the major substantive costs such as increased payments to labor, 
and (2) the subjective impression the author gained from interviews with 
the twenty-five New England businessmen that their statements did not 
contain the degree of moderation toward government which he believed 
was justified when compared with the “evidence.” That individual projec- 
tions of possible economic loss may well play an important part in account- 
ing for the usual belief “that Federal regulation is resisted and resented 
primarily because it levies an economic toll on the commerce of the day” 
does not receive analytical attention. At any rate, the author's hypothesis 
is not sustained, based as it is upon such fragmentary data. If economic loss 
is not fundamental to the businessman's antiregulation campaign, it might 
be asked why such a campaign has continued on such a sustaining basis 
over a period of so many years. 

Regulation, the author continues, has exacted a toll of anxiety, frustra- 
tion and objections, greatly exceeding complaints relative to the mere eco- 
nomic costs of doing business. Challenged is the businessman's belief sys- 
tem, profaned are his ideals, and depreciated are his group reference myths, 
resulting, in his own eyes at least, in lowered community status and a 
subordinate role in the decision-making sphere, all of which serve to pro- 
duce anxiety and frustration. Individual reactions of the twenty-five who 
were interviewed to specific applications of regulations are interpreted in 
the light of “our knowledge of men,” the behavioral sciences. The anxieties 
and frustrations of the chosen twenty-five are traced to uncertainties of 
government regulation. Hostility and “displaced aggression” are thus re- 
flected in industry trade journals and lobbying activities. Denounced are 
federal regulatory administration and the legislative process itself. 
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Certainly modern life is full of frustrations and all individuals experi- 
ence them, be they laborers, farmers, professional people, or businessmen. 
In the evolution of a complex society, each individual must wrestle with a 
constantly changing and uncontrollable environment — the businessman is 
no exception! His self-interest reaction to government regulation is no 

-_ different than that of other groups. Witness the reaction of labor leaders 
to the so-called “right-to-work” laws and the hostility exhibited by college 
professors toward loyalty oaths. The study of politics and pressure groups 
has long recognized the psychological aspect cf individual and group be- 
havior; the author's approach in this respect adds little that is new but 
speculation. 

Conspicuous by its absence is a well-defined political interpretation 
of businessmen’s reactions to government regulation. Although the twenty- 
five respondents suggested as a means of reducing friction between govern- 
ment and business well-defined policies, championed by a major political 
party, such as “stop the drift toward socialism; economize, cut the payroll, 
balance the budget,” and “increase governmental efficiency,” the author 
seems not to have considered the possibility that a large part of their reac- 
tion stems from a distinct political and partisan orientation productive of 
these policies. These are not entirely devoid of relative substance, as is 
indicated by the work of two Hoover Commissions. Such political orienta- 
tion does evoke responses, but obviously they represent more than “stereo- 
typed responses” as depicted by the author, who, although professing 
objectivity, seems to have deduced rather stereotyped criticisms with a 
pronounced political bias. 

It may well be that the vigorous response of businessmen to government, 
vertical as well as horizontal, is out of proportion to the economic loss 
suffered, but the evidence offered in this book is too fragmentary and 
selective to sustain the conclusion. Rather, on the basis of the evidence 
available, the antiregulation response appears to be the product of eco- 
nomic, psychological, and political factors. The proportionate effect each 
of these factors has in producing a “response” is, and probably always will 
remain, elusive and undeterminable. 

Public administrators, the author believes, can reduce these conflicts 
and responses, but they must become more expert at catharsis: “If... the 
regulators demonstrate a tolerant endurance, even a sympathetic under- 
standing, of initial hostility and if they also move to minimize the depriva- 
tions which regulation imposes upon business, they have prepared the way 
for a:salubrious reconstruction of attitudes.” Suggested devices are agency- 
sponsored public opinion polls and psychological timing of new regulatory 
innovations. Two factors, however, appear to cast doubt upon such facilita- 
tion of catharsis along suggested lines. First, the proposal rests upon the 
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assumption of political neutrality of public administrators — an assumption 
open to question. Second, the political orientation of the business com- 
munity toward the other political party, with few of its members in the 
federal bureaucracy, suggests a natural hiatus of economic and political 


b ion. 
philosophy not capable of resolution a. een 


Washington, D.C. 


American Constitutional Law. By Bernarp Scuwartz. (New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 364. $5.00.) 


Professor Schwartz is well known among political scientists for his 
numerous writings in the field of administrative law. In particular, his 
Law and the Executive in Great Britain, a comparative study of English 
and American administrative law published in 1949, and a book published 
in 1954 entitled French Administrative Law and the Common-Law World 
attracted considerable attention. In addition, Professor Schwartz has pro- 
duced a tremendous volume of public-law articles for law reviews and 
other professional journals. In these and other works Mr. Schwartz has 
dealt principally with the traditional legalistic administrative law subjects 
such as delegated legislation, judicial review, legislative checks, ultra vires, 
rule of law, etc. 

In this new book Professor Schwartz has turned his attention to present- 
ing the “workings of the American system of constitutional law to a British 
audience, with emphasis upon the significant changes that have occurred 
therein in recent years.” To this end the book is divided into two parts. 
Part I deals with the fundamental principles of our constitutional system 
as well as with the organic structure of American government. It includes 
chapters on the bases of the American system (written constitution, judicial 
review, separation of powers, etc.), the federal system, Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the courts. Part II is devoted to a good summary of important 
constitutional developments of recent years. Here he deals with such prob- 
lems as growing national centralization, increased presidential powers, civil 
rights of Negroes and “subversives,” the rise of administrative justice, and 
the effect of America’s new role in international affairs upon our consti- 
tutional system. At numerous points throughout the book Professor 
Schwartz compares American constitutional practice with that of Great 
Britain and the Dominions. This is one of the most valuable features of 
this work. 

This is a difficult kind of book to write, and in general it is well done. 
Professor Schwartz has a good command of both English and American 
cases and is particularly adept in emphasizing the important aspects of 
recent decisions. The book is not as readable as a number of well-known 
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treatises on American constitutional law by such writers as Howard Lee 
McBain, Benjamin Wright, Robert K. Carr and others. But then many 
of these writers had other goals in mind, and in any event the increasing 
complexity of American constitutional problems makes sprightly summaries 
exceedingly difficult. Nevertheless, Professor Schwartz's almost constant 
use of quotations is sometimes exceedingly confusing and distracting. This 
relatively minor flaw should not diminish greatly the usefulness of the book 


or limit the wide audience which it deserves. a 
R. J. Tresouni. 


Lehigh University. 


Monopoly in America: The Government as Promoter. By Watter ADAMS 
and Horace M. Gray. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1955. 
Pp. xv, 221. $2.75.) 


This is an angry little book. The authors, who say that they “are frankly 
adverse to monopoly and favorable to competition,” blame the federal 
government for the current retreat from competition. Regulation of mo- 
nopoly, they feel, has been a failure, for it “gradually shifted its objective 
from protecting the public interest to protecting the monopolies created 
under its aegis.” To support this generalization they review the concentra- 
tion of economic power in hydroelectric industries, in radio and television, 
in aviation, trucking, and other businesses. Their evidence is impressive, 
even though much of it is familiar to readers who have followed the studies 
of the development of giantism in the American economy. Not only has 
federal regulation failed, the authors say, but “these industries have spent 
huge sums for institutional advertising, propaganda, litigation, lobbying, 
political contributions, and public relations. . . . The effect is that the 
people, as consumers and taxpayers, are forced to pay for forging the chains 
of their own political subservience to private monopoly.” 

The taxation and expenditure policies of the federal government — 
particularly the depletion allowance for oil companies — procurement for 
defense, the Dixon-Yates contract, the disposal of surplus property, and the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954 are all examined to show how federal policies 
have encouraged monopoly. On the new atomic energy policy the authors 
observe: “It is not enough to have the President's assurance that the new 
law was ‘designed eventually to relieve the taxpayer of the enormous cost 
of the commercial aspects of the enterprise, while fully protecting the 
public interest.’ All we can see at present is that the taxpayer has been 
relieved of his $12 billion equity in a new industry.” 

Although the authors assert repeatedly that it is not too late, that we 
have not reached the point of no return, that competition is still viable, 
nevertheless they do not seem really hopeful that tendencies toward mo- 
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nopoly can be reversed. In their concluding chapter they point out that the 
influence of the press and other media of communications is directed to 


“satisfaction with the status quo and complacency toward the monopoly 


problem.” When 94 per cent of American cities have monopoly news- 
papers it is little wonder that their editors “warned of the dangers of creep- 
ing socialism, but said little about corporate giantism.” 

This disturbing book deserves a wider readership than probably it will 


receive. , 
— Dayton D. McKean. 


l Inia ersity of ¢ olorado 


Congress: Its Contemporary Role. By Earnest S. Gairrrru. (2d rev. ed.; 
New York: New York University Press. 1956. Pp. xi, 207. $3.50.) 


Congress had, until recently, received surprisingly little separate and 
systematic attention from scholars in political science and government, but 
the tide has turned and now we have had, within a few years, several 
excellent studies of the legislative branch, this volume being one of the 
very best. The first edition appeared in 1951, as the Stokes Lectures on 
Politics at New York University; in this revision the author has merely 
added up-to-date illustrative material and an analysis of the role of Con- 
gress in administration, without any change in his basic approach, which 
is functional throughout, or in his point of view. Three other books on 
Congress have appeared between these two editions, and Mr. Griffith uses 
them as an explanation of why it seemed unnecessary to add attention to 
structure and a detailed critique of day-to-day operations in his own revi- 
sion; but, as a matter of fact, he has the knack of supplying both structural 
and operational detail in a few pithy sentences without seeming to do so, 
and the reader gets from the sixteen chapters in this book an illuminating 
picture of the organization, structure, and operation of Congress. There are 
few indeed who are as competent as Ernest Griffith to provide such a 
picture, in view of his long experience as director of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress, and still fewer who can write with 
such clarity of style. The book should be required reading. 

Mr. Griffith was persuaded to prepare these lectures because he had 
hecome impressed with the unrealistic, if not even inaccurate, picture of 
Congress in both the popular and the academic mind. But probably mor 
compelling was the 1950 Report of the Committee on Political Parties of 
the American Political Science Association, which accepted the growing 
criticism of Congress as largely valid, restated those criticisms in their appli- 
cation to the party system, and made some modest proposals toward a 
greater degree of responsible party government. Mr. Griffith thinks Con- 
gress is performing its task quite well, and he apparently doubts the desira- 
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bility, as well as the possibility, of any significant change; he likes inde- 
pendence of thought and action by individual members of Congress (in- 
cluding, presumably, committee chairmen), and, as he puts it, “looseness 
of party discipline permits this independence”; he therefore prefers a party 
system, at any rate in Congress, with little authority and virtually no 
discipline; he thinks that the party serves a sufficient purpose as an or- 
ganizer and critic, and he has little use for it in the formulation or determi- 
nation of legislative policy. In other words, it is desirable to organize 
the houses of Congress and their committees on the basis of party labels, 
but those labels should, beyond that, preferably be meaningless. “In so far 
as party divisions came to be logical they would become nationally divisive 
instead of basically unifying as they tend to be today — and we would be 
a step nearer class cleavage if not class warfare.” 

It is impossible, in a brief review, to indicate all the niceties of the argu- 
ment, and what has been said may be some oversimplification of Mr. 
Griffith's views; but those seem to be his basic propositions, and therefore 
he takes sharp issue with the 1950 Report. It should be said also that he 
states his case moderately, yet forcefully, with good humor, and with full 
respect for what he generously calls the “masterly and challenging report” 
of the Committee on Political Parties. (It is somewhat striking that there 
is, on the other hand, no mention of the earlier report of the Association's 
Committee on Congress.) It is certainly due Ernest Griffith to pay him 
equal respect and not to reject his views out of hand. But the most re- 
spectful attention to his argument will not easily persuade some of us. We 
look at the present Congress, nominally Democratic, but what party is 
actually responsible for the actions or inactions on gas, on agriculture, on 
foreign aid, on power? At the polls that question will confront us, and the 
answer is so complex under this meaningless and ineffective party system 
that the best of us are bound to falter. No one acquainted with the prob- 
lem expects that much can be done about this right away, and even the 
Committee on Political Parties proposed not responsible government, but 


only “more responsible” government within our so-called two-party system. 
Some of us still adhere to the Report. 


Crarence A. Berpant 
University of Illinois 


Congressional Politics in the Second World War. By Rotann Youna. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. 281. $4.50.) 


To any one who has read Mr. Young's earlier book, This is Congress, 
the current one is most welcome. To newcomers studying the area of 
national legislation it should be equally stimulating. Certainly the author's 
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practical experience as a secretary of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in the early part of the war admirably equips him for this 
analysis. 

It is impossible to know in advance whether a nation's political insti- 
tutions will survive the terrific tensions of modern war. Mr. Young shows 
how Congress did survive, and in splendid fashion. He gives a factual 
detailed study of congressional successes and failures in regard to such 
major wartime problems as conversion, controls, reconversion, draft legisla- 
tion, allocations, tax policy (which he considers to have been the major 
failure), labor, military strategy, and foreign policy — problems which fre- 
quently demanded immediate decisions. 

The last chapter sums up his conclusions (which the publishers rightly 
term “provocative”). As a member of the House of Representatives during 
three of the four years concerning which Mr. Young writes, | would 
naturally differ with him, both on some of his selections of factual material 
and some of his interpretations. It must be admitted, however, that he has 
done a remarkable job in bringing into perspective several of the major 
functions of Congress — legislation, investigation, supervision, and co- 
ordination. Furthermore, he has not made a special plea for any party 
or any branch of the government, although at times somewhat colorful 
adjectives might lead the casual reader to this conclusion. 

I do believe that he has not stressed sufficiently that time-consuming 
job which always harasses congressmen, war or no war, namely that of 
errand-running for constituents — helping on requests concerning rationing, 
subsidies, favored treatment for relatives, draft exemption requests, etc., 
ad infinitum. But, of course, these things do not appear in the records from 
which books like this must necessarily be written. 

An especially valuable feature of the book is an appendix in which 
the name of each wartime congressman is listed, together with the author's 
“party loyalty score” according to his voting record. I would personally dis- 
agree with the author on his ratings in certain cases. These are minor 
matters. A more fundamental one, and again one which Mr. Young could 
do absolutely nothing about, is the fact that the voting of members of the 
House in the Committee of the Whole (where no roll calls are possible) 
is as significant as regular recorded votes, and in many cases considerably 
different. 

Whether one agrees with Mr. Young's conclusions or not, any fair- 
minded reader must admit it is interesting, it is fair, and it covers a badly 


needed field of study. Gecace £. Our.ans 


San Francisco State College. 





NEWS AND NOTES 


The committees of the Western Political Science Association for 1956- 
1957 are as follows: 


Awards: Engelbert, Ernest A. (Ch.), University of California, Los 
Angeles; Donnelly, Thomas C., New Mexico Highlands University; Dur- 
ham, G. Homer, University of Utah; McKinley, Charles, Reed College; 
Waldron, Ellis L., Montana State University. 


Local Arrangements: McHenry, Dean E. (Ch.), University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; Crouch, Winston W., University of California, Los 
Angeles; Engelbert, Ernest A., University of California, Los Angeles; Reath, 
Richard F., Occidental College; Sherwood, Frank P., University of South- 
ern California; two UCLA students to be appointed in September, 1956. 


Membership: Lepawsky, Albert (Ch.), University of California, Berk- 
eley (Northern California); Gomez, Ross A. (Vice Ch.), University of 
Arizona (Arizona); Borning, Bernard C., University of Idaho (Idaho); 
Christol, Carl Q., University of Southern California (Southern California); 
Hutcheson, Austin E., University of Nevada (Nevada); Irion, Frederick C., 
University of New Mexico (New Mexico); Mander, Linden A., University 
of Washington (Washington); Payne, Thomas, Montana State University 
(Montana); Rich, S. Grover, Jr., University of Utah (Utah); Riethmayer, 
Leo C., University of Colorado (Colorado); Swarthout, John M., Oregon 
State College (Oregon); Wade, Ralph M., University of Wyoming (Wyo- 
ming). 


Nominations: Houghton, Neal D. (Ch.), University of Arizona; Lea- 
velle, Arnaud B., Stanford University; Merrill, Milton R., Utah State Agri- 
cultural College; McKean, Dayton D., University of Colorado; Trachsel, 
Herman H., University of Wyoming. 


Program: Vieg, John A. (Ch.), Pomona College; Beckett, Paul L., 
Washington State College; Jorrin, Miguel, University of New Mexico; 
Martin, Boyd A., University of Idaho; Schleicher, Charles P., University 
of Oregon. 


Publication Needs: Anderson, Totton J. (Ch.), University of Southern 
California; Bone, Hugh A., University of Washington; Durham, G. Homer, 
University of Utah; Richards, Allan R., University of New Mexico; Sher- 
wood, Foster H., University of California, Los Angeles. 


Time and Place: Ostrom, Vincent A. (Ch.), University of Oregon; 
Burtenshaw, Claude, Ricks College; Lieffer, Don B., San Diego State Col- 
lege; Reeder, Jesse W., Brigham Young University; Rexroad, V. M., New 
Mexico Highlands University; Rice, Ross R., Arizona State College; Turner, 
Henry A., University of California, Santa Barbara College. 
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The eleventh annual meeting of the Western Political Science Associa- 
tion will be held February 22-23, 1957, at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science 
Association convened at Willamette University April 20-21, 1956. The 
program included a discussion of Citizenship Clearing House activities in 
the area and an address by Dr. Eddy Asirvatham, past president of the 
Indian Political Science Association. Four panels dealt with: “International 
Relations in the Northwest”; “Civil Liberties, Academic Freedom, and the 
New Conservatism”; “Academic Imperialism? — Abroad!”; and “The Re- 
port of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations — An Appraisal.” 
President Linden Mander of the University of Washington gave the Presi- 
dential Address, “Love, Power, and Justice.” 

The newly elected officers are President, John Swarthout, Oregon State 
College; Vice President, George Wolfe, College of Idaho; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Donald Balmer, Lewis and Clark College; members of the Executive 
Board, Rev. Richard Twohy, S. J., Gonzaga University, and David Corbett, 
University of British Columbia. The 1957 meeting will be at Lewis and 
Clark College. 


William B. Ballis of the University of Washington taught at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan during the summer session. 


Donald Balmer has completed his doctorate at the University of Wash- 
ington under a Danforth Foundation Teacher Study Grant and resumed 
his teaching at Lewis and Clark College this summer. 


Thomas S. Barclay of Stanford University served on the Jury of Award 
for the Bancroft Prize during the past year. 


Hugh A. Bone of the University of Washington will be directing the 
national workshop of the Citizenship Clearing House at Bedford, Penn- 
sylvania in September. 


Philip W. Buck resumes his teaching duties at Stanford University after 
a year’s leave of absence spent in England on a research project. 


Cornelius P. Cotter of Stanford University has been elected president 
of the Bay Area Chapter of the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration. 


Dr. U. G. Dubach, who was for many years the head of the Political 
Science Department at Oregon State College and for the past nine years 
has served at Lewis and Clark College, will reduce his teaching load to 
half-time this fall. 
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Herman Finer will be Walker Ames professor during the winte: quar- 
ter, 1957 at the University of Washington. 


Russell H. Fitzgibbon of the University of California, Los Angeles, 
taught at the University of Illinois during the summer session. 


Daryll Forde of the University of London will spend the fall semester 
at the University of California, Berkeley, on a joint appointment by the 
departments of Anthropology and Political Science. 


During the summer of 1956 Dr. William J. Gore of the University of 
Washington served as project director of one of seven research teams for 


the Federal Civilian Defense Agency. He was assisted by Dr. William 
Harbold. 


During the summer Professor Alex Gottfried of the University of 
Washington conducted a research project on political leadership under a 
grant awarded by the Graduate School. 


Joseph A. Hearst has been appointed to the vacancy at Idaho State 
caused by the resignation of Hobert P. Sturm to become Associate Director 
of the Idaho Municipal League. Dr. Hearst holds the Doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University; he has served on the staff of Whitman College and 
more recently at Barnard College. 


Dell G. Hitchner of the University of Washington has been selected 
by the State Department for a U.S. Specialists Grant in Great Britain. He 
will undertake a one year lecture project on the subject of American gov- 
ernment under the auspices of the Hansard Society. 


Robert A. Horn has been promoted to associate professor of political 
science at Stanford University. 


Frederick C. Irion of the University of New Mexico has been appointed 
editor of reports for the Welfare Investigating Committee of the New 
Mexico legislature. 


Evan A. Iverson, who for the past year has served as Research Director 
of the Utah State Local Government Commission, will join the staff of 
the Bureau of Governmental Research of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, October 1. He will participate in studies of the metropolitan 
Los Angeles area. 


Arnaud B. Leavelle of Stanford University has been elected president 
of the Northern California Political Science Association for the current 
academic year. 
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Hubert Marshall is serving as associate director of the Stanford Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Education. 


Charles E. Martin of the University of Washington has been appointed 
director of the World Affairs Symposium to be held at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia in December. 


Dr. Raymond L. Mcllvenna, formerly an Educational Associate of the 
Institute of Local and State Government of the University of Pennsylvania, 
taught at Idaho State College this summer and this fall joins the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of Lewis and Clark College. 


Robert L. Morlan, Professor of Government at the University of Red- 
lands, has been awarded a Fulbright Lecturership at the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam for the current year. 


Roy V. Peel of the University of Utah served during the summer as a 
consultant on population and planning programs with the New Jersey 
Commission on Conservation and Economic Development. 


William Robson of the London School of Economics, past president of 
the International Political Science Association, will be on the campus of 
the University of California at Berkeley during the spring semester of 1957. 


David G. Smith has been appointed assistant professor of political 
science at Stanford University. 


Herman Somers of Haverford College will offer work in public admin- 


istration at the University of California, Berkeley, during the academic 
year 1956-57. 


Martin B. Travis, Jr., has been promoted to associate professor of polit- 
ical science at Stanford University. Professor Travis will be on leave from 
Stanford for the current academic year. He will be a research fellow in 
international law at Columbia University and will participate in the Co- 
lumbia University Staff Seminar. 


Robert A. Walker has been named chairman of the Committee on 
General Studies at Stanford University. This committee is responsible for 
planning and putting into operation extensive curricular changes in the 
program of general education at the undergraduate level. Professor Walker 
will devote half his time to these duties during the current academic year. 


During the past year James T. Watkins, IV, of Stanford University, 
served as chairman of the Regional Committee of the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program. 


Francis G. Wilson served as visiting professor at the 1956 summer 
session at the University of Washington. 
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